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EDGAR 


MNO write a satisfactory paper on Poe is 
no easy task, there is so much that is 
Poe himself. If we 


viees, we are likely to 


unsatisfactory In 
mention his 
be blamed; and if we do not mention them, 


shall still be 


In this dilemma, the only alterna- 


very 


the chances are that we 
blamed. 
tive is either to write just what we think, 
or not write at all: it not suiting us to do 
We may 


err in our Opinions—not be ing the Pope, we 


the last, we shall try the first. 
lay no claim to infallibility—but we are 
honest in them; not only in regard to Poe, 
but to all the literary men that we have 
written, or hereafter write about. 
We the facts of Poe’s life, 
barely and simply, with but little comment, 


may 
shall give 
a short critique on his writings, and, what 


Vox. II, No. 3.—P 


ALLAN 


POE. 


seems to us, a fair and truthful estimate of 
his character. For the biographical part 
of the paper 
mostly made up from the memoir in the 
Poe’s but 


wherever, in fact, we have found anything 


we claim no credit; it is 


collected edition of works: 
that would answer our purpose, we have 
used it. 

Kdgar Allan Poe was born at Baltimore. 


His 


family was one of the oldest and most 


in the month of January, 1811. 


His grandfather 
the 
Revolution, and the friend of Lafayette. 


respectable in the State. 
was a quarter-master-general in 
His great-grandfather married a daughter 
of McBride, the British admiral. Through 
him they are related to many of the most 


illustrious families in England. Edgar 
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Poe’s law- 


student in Baltimore, but becoming enam- 


father was several years a 
ored of a beautiful actress, named Elizabeth 
Arnold, he eloped with her, 
Then he went 


and was 
discarded by his friends. 
neither he 


talents for 


upon the boards himself; but 


nor his wife possessing real 
the stage, they lived very precariously. 
Play ing in the principal cities of the South, 
they came at last to Richmond, where the 
lady became a favorite, more on account 
of her beauty than her acting, and where 
they both died of consumption within a few 
weeks of each other, leaving three children 
Edgar, and Rosalie—in utter 
What 
two we have never heard; 
adopted by Mr. John Allan, a wealthy and 
kind-hearted Richmond. 
foster-father he his 
middle name, and it was generally under- 
stood that he 
estate, Mr. 


his own. 


—Henry, 


destitution. became of the other 


but Edgar was 


merchant of 


rom his derived 


was to be the heir to his 
Allan having no children of 
In 1816 he accompanied his 
new parents on a tour through England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. 
this country, leaving him at 
Stoke 
he remained four or 
* William Wilson,” 


an account of his life at 


They returned to 
school at 
where 


Newington, near London, 


five years. In 
of his finest tales, 
this 
school, and, it is said,an accurate descrip- 
tion of the itself. In 1822 he 


returned to Richmond, and continued his 


one 


he gives 
school 
best masters which the 


studies, under the 


city afforded, for two or three years 


more. 
In 1825 he went to the Unive rsity of 

The that 

time a most dissolute place, and Poe was 


Virginia. university was. at 
known as the most dissolute youth in it. 


He 


and he made rapid strides in mathematics, 


was already a fine classical scholar, 
botany, and other branches of the natural 


sciences. But at the same time he drank, 





gambled, and indulged in other viees—was 
a “little wild” as the saying is—till he 


place. At this 


period of his life he was noted for feats of 


was expelled from the 


strength and agility, and on one oceasion, 
a hot June day, he swam from Richmond 
to Warwick, a distance of seven miles 
and a half. He 
had 


ready and eloquent declaimer. 


was expert at fencing, 


some skill in drawing, and was a 
His 
had 


liberal, but what with drinking and gaming 


On Mr. 


al- 


lowance of money at college been 


he quitted it very much in debt. 
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Allan’s refusing to settle with some of his 
creditors, he quarreled with him, and went 
off Quixotically to join the Greeks, then 
in the midst of their war with the Turks. 
He failed to reach his destination, and we 
know nothing of him for nearly a year. 
By the end of that time he had made his 
to St. Petersburgh, where both his 
exhausted, 


way 


money and enthusiasm were 
and he got into a quarrel with the Russian 
unknown. He 


near adding some knowledge of the knout 


authorities — cause was 


and Siberia to his already extensive 
knowledge of men and manners, and was 
glad enough to accept the intervention of 
the American Consul, and his aid to return 
home. His meeting with Mr. Allan was 
not cordial; but that gentleman declared 
himself willing to serve him in any way 


that should seem judicious ; and, when Poe 


| expressed a desire to enter the Military 


Academy, he procured his appointment to 
Mrs. Allan, whom Poe 


regarded with much affection, who 


a scholarship. 
and 


had more influence over him than any one 


he left 
lor a short 


else, died in 1829, just before 
Richmond for West Point. 
time he applied himself attentively to his 


studies, and became a favorite with his 


| mess, and the officers and professors of 


the Academy. But his old habit of dissi- 


| pation returned; he neglected his duties 


and disobeyed orders, and in ten months 


cashiered. 


from his matriculation was 
He went again to Richmond, and was 


again received into the family of Mr. Allan, 
who was still disposed to be his friend ; 
but they parted in Mr. 


soon og 
(Allan had married a young wife, and his 


anger. 


said to have behaved 


Be this as it may—there 


foster-son is un- 


civilly to her. 


| are many stories afloat in relation to the 


affair—they parted, and from that time 
Mr. Allan declined seeing, or in any way 
Dying in 1834, he left 
three children to inherit his estate, and 
left Poe nothing. 

Soon after leaving West Point, in 1831, 
Poe had published a small volume of 


assisting him. 


verses, and the favorable manner in which 
it was received by the reviewers led him 
to believe that he might sueceed in litera- 
ture. It was the old He wrote 
for newspapers, compiled and translated 
for the booksellers, made up brilliant ar- 
ticles for the reviews, and spun tales for 
the magazines. But, although publishers 
willingly put them forth, they paid the 


story. 
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young author so little, that, in poverty and 
despair, he was likely to starve to death— 
the second old story. If he has sinned 
aforetime, he is being punished for it now. 
What worse punishment can he have had 
than that of being a poor author? If the 
old times were not better than these, there 
was certainly a deal of malice in the patri- 
arch Job when he wished that his enemy 
would write a book! 

Not gaining a living by literature, Poe 
is reported to have next enlisted in the 
army as a private soldier. He was recog- 
nized by officers who had known him at 
West Point, and efforts were made to ob- 
tain for him a commission, when it was 
discovered that he had deserted. This is 
the report ; but as he was never afterward 
apprehended as a deserter, which would 
surely have been the case, he was so well 
known, and as the whole affair looks very 
much like an imitation of a similar freak 
of Coleridge, we have but little faith in 
its truth. When he next appears, he has 
a volume of MS. stories, which he desires 
to print under the title of “Tales of the 
Folio Club.” An offer of two prizes by 
the proprietor of the Baltimore Saturday 
Visitor, one for the best tale and one for 
the best poem, induced him to send half 
a dozen tales and a poem, “ per order.” 
A committee of literary men—among the 


} 


rest John P. Kennedy, the author of | 


* Horse-Shoe Robinson’”’—were appointed | 


to judge the productions. Such affairs 
are commonly soon disposed of. The 
committee, meet, have a talk, eat oysters 
and drink champagne as long as they can, 
and award the prize, somehow, with- 
out the bother of reading the MSS. Then 
the decision is printed. The lucky one 
rejoices, the unlucky ones grumble, and 
so the affair ends. So, perhaps, it would 
have been in this ease, but that one of the 
committee, taking up a small book written 
in the most beautiful hand, was tempted 
to read several pages; and being inter- 
ested in what he read, called the attention 
of the company to the half-dozen com- 
positions which it contained. The com- 
mittee voted the premium “ to the first of 
geniuses who had written legibly.” The 
confidential envelop was broken, and 
within it was found the then unknown 
name of Poe. The committee awarded 
him the premium for both the tale and 
poem, but subsequently altered their de- 
cision so as to exclude him from the sec- 





ond premium, in consequence of his 
having obtained the higher one. The tale 
was the “MSS. found in a Bottle,” and 
the poem “The Coliseum.” The next 
day—this, by-the-way, was in October, 
1833—the publisher called upon Mr. Ken- 
nedy, and gave him an account of the 
author, which led him to see Poe. He 
was introduced ; the prize-money had not 
yet been paid, and he was dressed in the 
seedy garments in which he had answered 
the advertisement. Thin and pale even 
to ghastliness, his whole appearance in- 
dicated sickness and destitution. A well- 
worn frock-coat concealed the absence of 
a shirt, and imperfect boots disclosed the 
want of stockings. But his eyes were 
full of intelligence, and his manners those 
of a gentleman. Kennedy took him to a 
clothing-store, gave him a good suit, and 
introduced him into society. His new 
friends were very kind to him, and em- 
braced every opportunity to serve him. 
Near the close of 1834, Mr. T. W. White 
established the “Southern Literary Mes- 
senger.” Applying to Kennedy for an 
article early in 1835, he was recommended 
to Poe, or rather Poe was recommended 
to him, and the consequence was that Poe 
became the nominal editor of the Messen- 
ger. He still continued, however, to re- 
side at Baltimore, and it is probable that 
at first he was engaged only as a general 
contributor and critic. Removing to 
Richmond in the fall of 1835, he assumed 


| the real editorial chair, at a salary of $500 


per annum. On this income he immedi- 
ately married his cousin, Virginia Clemm. 
Mis old habits returned, and Mr. White 
dismissed him. When he became himself 
he apologized, and was again received 
into his employ and confidence ; but only 
for a short time. He was too irregular 
to be trusted long; and in January, 1837, 
he took his final leave of the Messenger 
as its editor. Then he went back to 
Baltimore, and from thence to Philadelphia 
and New-York. He had commenced in 
the Messenger a story of the sea, * Ar- 
thur Gordon Pym ;” it was now published 
by the Harpers, but with no great success. 
Near the end of 1838 he settled in Phila- 
delphia. He had no very definite pur- 
poses, but trusted for support to the 
chances of success as a magazinist and 
newspaper correspondent. Burton, the 
comedian, had recently established the 
“ Gentleman’s Magazine ;” to this he be- 
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came a contributor, and in May, 1839, its 
chief the he 
agreed to furnish reviews for the “ Liter- 


editor. In same month 
ary Examiner,” a new magazine at Pitts- 
burgh. But his more congenial pursuit 
was tale-writing, and he produced about 
this time some of his most characteristic 
In the autumn he published all 
the prose stories that he had then written, 
Tales of the Gro- 
tesque and Arabesque.” They were not 


He Burton 


till June, 1840; was irregular, and at last 


creations. 
in two volumes—* The 


successful. continued with 


discharged. In November of the same 


year, the “ Gentleman’s Magazine” was 
“ The 


R. Graham, and 


Casket,” owned by 
the 


merged into 


(George new series 


received the name of its proprietor, who 


engaged Poe as its editor. 


tion with “Graham’s Magazine” 


about a year and a half, and was the most | 


brilliant and aetive period of his literary 
1843 
“The Gold Bug,” for which he was paid 


life. In the spring of he wrote 
a prize of a hundred dollars. In 
autumn of 1844 he removed to New-York. 
Ile had now written his most acute criti- 


cisms, and his most admirable tales—among 


others, “The Mystery of Marie Roget.” | 


Che “ Mystery” was first published in 
1842, during the excitement caused by 
the murder of Mary Rogers. Minder 


pretense of relating the fate of a Parisian 
the the 


original murder, and showed his masterly 


crisette, he went over facts of 


power of analysis. ‘This tale, and one or 


two others of a similar cast, the scenes of 


which were laid in Franee, brought his 
name before the law courts of Paris. In 
this wise the Journal La Commerce 


Murders 
appeared in transla- 


in which the * 


Morgue” 


gave a feuilieton, 


of the Rue 


tion. Afterward a writer for La Quo- 
fidienne served it up for that paper under 
the title of “ L’Orang-Otang.” A. third 


party accused La Quolidienne of plagiary 

La Comme 
legal investigation which ensued, the 
La Com 
himself 


from ree, and in the course of 
the 
fenilletoniste of showed 


had 


whose 


merce 


stolen the tale from 


that he 
Por 
vassed 
and 


lep 
lisé 


merits W ( after can- 


soon 
n the me te vue ce 5 Dy uX Monde i 
whose best tales were upon this im- 
Shortly after he 
to New-York Poe added to his reputation 


yy the publication of the “ Raven,” 


translated. came 


} 


whieh he was paid the magnificent sum of 


: We 


ten dollars 
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His connec- 
lasted | 


the | 


for 


hear of him next work- | 





ing under Willis and Morris, as critic and 
of “The Mirror.” He 


remained in this situation about six months, 


assistant editor 
when he became associated with C. F. 
Briggs, (“ Harry “Tom 
Pepper”) in “The Broadway Journal.” 


Franco” and 
The Broadway Journal ceased in Janua- 
ry, 1846, and Poe soon after commenced a 
series of papers entitled “ The Literati of 
New-York City.” They were published 
in “The Lady’s Book.” Their spirit, 
boldness, and causticity, caused them to 
be talked about, but they created Poe 
many mediocrity hates to 
found the 1846 
hear of his being in extreme destitution. 
He was then living at Fordham, a few 
New-York city, and 


cessities were not generally known even 


enemies ; be 


out. In autumn of we 


miles from his ne- 


among his acquaintances. ‘They were 
made public by somebody in the news- 
papers, together with the dangerous illness 
of his wife, who shortly after died, and a 
lor 


before 


subscription was raised in his behalf. 
a year afterward he seldom came 
the public; but early in 1848 he adver- 
tised to deliver several lectures, the money 
aceruing from which—if there should h ip- 
pen to be any—to go toward the founda- 
His first lecture 
was given at the Society Library in New- 


York. 


tion of a new magazine. 


It was upon the “ Cosmogony of 


the Universe,” and was afterward pub- 
lished as “ Eureka, a Prose Poem.” In 
the summer of 1849 he left New-York 


for Virginia. Stopping at Philadelphia on 


his way, he is said to have spent all his 


money, and to have been indebted to 


charity for the means of reaching Rich- 
mond. During this visit, which lasted 
nearly two months, he was perfectly him- 
self, 


agreeable in his deportment. 


exceedingly 
He 
ered a couple of lectures worthy of him- 


moods ; 


neatly dressed, and 


deliv- 
in his best they were well 
Those who had not seen Ed- 
var A. Poe 


crowds to see 


St If 
attended. 
since his obscurity, came in 
townsman 


their famous 


The cordiality of his reception pleased 


him, and he became anxious to make 
Richmond his permanent home. at 
joined the “ Sons of Temperance,” and it 


] 


universally reported that he 
he The 
widow, rich and beautiful, the ideal of his 
On the fourth of October he 
started for New-York to prepare for his 
Those who knew him in this 


was was 


about to married. lady was a 


es Li nore Ai 


marriage, 




















last visit say that he was indisposed when 


he left Richmond. Still feeling unwell 
when he reached Baltimore, he took a | 
small quantity of spirits for relief. It was 


the first that had passed his lips for some 
months, but it was sufficient to rouse the 
appetite that ruined him. A day of ex- 
cess brought on a fit of delirium tremens ; 
and he was taken from the streets by the 
watchmen next morning in a state of stu- 
por. Having no home, no friends, and 
no money, they conveyed him to the Hos- 
pital, and there, on the evening of Sunday, 
the seventh of October, 1849, he died, at 


the age of thirty-eight years. 


Such was the life of Edgar Allan Poe, 


the one broken and 


imperfect, the other untimely and terrible. 


and such his death; 


Since the days of Otway and Savage, no 
literary man of any eminence has led so 
uncertain and nomadie a life. In his own 
person and destiny he realized all the sor- 
rows and wants, and all the neglect of 
Grub-street, with a burning core in his 
heart that halitué ot 
seldom possessed—the unquenchable fire 
of genius. For man of 
lead the life that he did; for him to be in 


want, as he generally must 


a Grub-street has 


a 
there 


was, 


have been some or the world was 


harsher to him than to any other man of 


cause, 


his class, 

The re 
of the fallen poet; not to excuse or ex- 
tenuate his faults, but to make both them 
and him more fully known. Thus far his 
memoirs have been singularly superficial, 
(our sketch, of course, comes under the 
same condemnation.) confined to merely 
outward facts, his body-life, and have been 


written by indifferent friends or open foes. 


is something to be said in behalf 


his genius to | 
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| ship and watchfulness, where he remained 


five or six years ; the most important years 
in his life. Those of us who in youth 
attended large schools, at a distance from 
home, know too well their pernicious lia- 
bilities; and those of us who did not at- 
tend them, may gather some idea of what 
they are from the pages of Hood, Dickens, 
and Thackeray. Just when his strange 
mind, that needed so careful a training, 
forming for ill, when he 
should have had a father’s care, a mother’s 
prayers and tears, Edgar Poe was alone 


was good or 


in the world, a friendless child, confined 
in a large boarding-school, among all kinds 
of boys and masters, and exposed to their 
mingled influences. When he was eleven 
he was recalled to America, petted and 
flattered and caressed—he was so clever 
and handsome,—and cultivated intellectu- 
ally to the utmost. When 
which is seldom considered the age of dis- 
in university 
fumous for its dissipation and want of mo- 
rality. Before he was eighteen he wandered 
through Europe, living as he could; re- 
turning, he was placed ina military school, 
to learn the art of mathematical murder ; 


before he was twenty he was a discarded 


fourteen— 


cretion—he is placed a 


son, as his father had been before him, eut 


off without even the customary shilling ; 


5? 


| and during the rest of his life, not far from 


They have been cruel, needlessly cruel. 


We dissect the dead, not to show our skill 


in anatomy, and how well we can eut and 


hack, but to detect the cause of their disease, 


that it may be a lesson and a warning to us. | 


‘The most prominent of Poe’s vices is gener- | 


ally understood to have been drunkenness. | 


For drunkenness there can be no good ex- 


euse. ‘The only excuse, in Poe’s case, was 
his peculiar temperament, and the unfortu- 
nate circumstances of his early life. When 
the merest child, a fatherless and mother- 
less babe, he 
strangers. 
graphieal dates are to be trusted—he was 
left at school in another hemisphere, away 
from his foster-parents, and their guardian- 


was placed in the charge of 


At five years of age—if bio- | 


twenty years more, was a wanderer and 
poor author, living from hand to mouth, 
with not much in either at times—by the 
labors and profits of a fastidious taste and 
a slow pen, with a wife and mother-in-law 
to maintain; his literary worth by no 
means recognized as it should have been, 
but from its very nature unavoidably creat- 
ing for him powerful enemies, and all the 
while, all the weary hopeless years, tortur- 
ed by 
Let all these things—a many-tangled web 
of good and ill—be considered, for they 


the unquenchable fire of genius. 


had much to do with Poe’s drunkenness and 
unhappy end. They do not indeed excuse, 
but they in some degree account for his 
misconduct. But the real key of the mys- 
tery is after all to be found in his peculiar 
temperament, and in the analytical turn of 
his mind, which seems to have utterly 
lacked the From all that 
we can gather from his writings, and all 


moral sense. 
that we have been able to learn from those 
who knew him, he 
had any practical knowledge of morality. 


seems to have never 


He was an intellect, not a man; had a 
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brain, but not a heart. We do not mean 
that he had not passions and affections, 
like other men, and powerful ones too 
when they were roused—he had the animal 


with the intellectual attributes of our 
nature, but 
fear for the 
lectually he 
ity was, to do whatever he pleased, provid- 


ed it did not offend his taste. 


no conseience, no re spect or 
Intel- 
his moral- 


laws of God or man. 


recognized no sin; 


Conscience 
seems seldom to have spoken to him in 
manhood — hardly to have existed at all. 
life it 
been elicited and trained to virtue, but both 


Doubtless in earliest might have 


his passions and his education were early 
combined to counteract and destroy it. 


He was an anomaly in this respect. Few 


men ever showed so little of the moral 


sense. 
his eritics, and one who apparently knew 
him personally, Poe would have been a 
mocker and a but he wanted the 


sneerer ; 


perception of reverential things t 


» GIVE 
them sufficient Import ince to be mocked. 
The same fact accounts for 
that morbid remorse, and sense of duty un- 
fulfilled, which marks so distinetly all the 


writings of Byron, and most authors of 


Poe's 


despair, hopelessness, and the echoes of a 


distinetion. In Writings there Is 


melancholy touching to those who read 


ince of his broken life; bu 
nowhere in them does * 


her 


right and wrong 


with a remembi 


, roused, 
The ide 


are as feeble in his chains 


conscience 


sit boldly on throne Pi as of 
of thought as in the literature of ancient 


Greece. The radical depravity of a sim- 
ply analytical mind, and the misfortunes ot 
a broken life, made Poe sometimes a drunk- 
ard: ‘That he was not a confirmed druak- 
ard, however, is testified to by all his friends 
and acquaintances, and proved by the ex- 
bulk ILis 


nervous temperament was delicate to a de- 
ree. W hat would have hardly exhil trated 


cellence and of his writings. 


r 


inother man, made him frantic, so frail 
was his physique. \ single glass of wine 
would intoxicate him; he has even been 


known to have been intoxicated by strong 
coffee. 
With most men drinking is a source of 
easure, a gratification of the appetite ; 
with him, after he had tasted the first glass, 
it was a disease, a mania, a madness. 
When the poison had passed his lips, he 
and drink off 
eould be 


till his faculties were swallow- 


would go at onee to a bar 


after 


olass alass, as fast as it 


poure d out, 
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With more reverence, says one of 


an absence of 


| childish in them, are 





That his in- 
effects di- 
minished the quantity of his intellectual 


ed up, and his reason lost. 
toxication and its consequent 
products there can be but little doubt ; but 
we do not believe that it at all impaired 
the force or beauty of his mind, any more 
f Coleridge. The 


writings of both these extraordinary men 


than oplum did that « 


are truthful representatives of — their 
Kublah the 
Mariner are the diste mpere d creations of 
The Raven, 
most of Poe's prose tales, are the shadows 

Over all that Poe has 
starless night of desola- 
insanity. No 
health 


There is 


minds. Khan and Ancient 


opium ; and Ulalume, and 


ot manta a potu. 


/ 


written hangs a 


tion, the shadow of thor- 


oughly sane man in sound eould 


have written the tales of Poe. 
morbidness about 
them, a feeling of incipient madness. His 


but 


sickness and 


an air of 
walk of life is not in towns and cities, 


among tombs and sepulchers; his com- 
panions and dramatis persone are not men 
and women, but spirits, specters, demons. 
In the but 


most of Poe’s subjects would be simply 


hands of any a profound artist 


extravagant and disgusting; in his hands, 
however, they are wondertully effective 


and fine. ‘The terrors of Mrs. Radcliffe and 


Monk Lewis are not to be compared with 
those we experience In re ading his 
weird and witching creations; the most 


have 


rrors 


spiritual of their t something 
too much akin to the 
blood of the cheap 
the highest 


degree poetical, working upon the most 


blue fire and red-ochre 


melodramas ; while his are in 


spiritual and supernatural elements of our 


being. We cannot resist their unearthly 


beauty and sublimity ; we shudder at it, 
feat it, know it to be evil, and yet are 
fascinated by it, and cannot leave it. “* The 


The re is a 


spirituality about 


book hath a demon.” 


unearthly 


strange 
Poe ’s mind, 
witching like that of our dreams; we 


powe rle SS 


are 


We 


in his domain of thought. 


do not overrate The Fall of the House 
of Usher when we say that it is the most 
idmirable thing of the kind in the whole 
range of English literature. One cause 
of the power of Poe's stories is their in- 
tense supernaturalness, and another the 
artistic manner in which they are worked 
up, the effect being in all cases of the 


most le gitimate order. If the world of 
letters has ever had a thorough and great 


» 
ot 


Suve Ter 


artist, is that man. No other modern, 


nyson 


is so versed in the philos- 
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ophy of criticism, and so capable of bring- 
ing it to bear upon his own compositions. 


The only drawback with him is, that his 


walk is narrow, and by no means healthy. 
Of the between fifty and sixty stories, long 
and short, good, bad, and indifferent, in his 
volumes, we cannot call to mind a single 
one which is not perfect in itself—pertect 


His 


style is the only style, because no style at 


in conception, and perfect in finish. 
all—free from mannerisms and “ pets ;” a 
little cold and hard, it may be, but always 
clear, concise, and elegant, and, what is 
still better, always direct and to the point. 
‘There is no writing for the sake of writ- 
ing; no saying fine things because they 


happened to come into his head: every 


paragraph is as close and as compact as if 


it had been pressed in a vice. 
As a Poe high, although 


most of his poetry 


poet ranks 


s unreadable. Save 


the “Raven,” and one or two similar 
poems, the sooner the mass of it dies the 
better for Where it is 
cood, there is no mistake about it; it has 


When it 


accomplishes 


his reputation. 
the seal of immortality on it. 
accomplishes anything, it 


all. 


objective tendency. It is something be- 


Its power and excellence lies in its 
yond and above us, something real and 
tangible ; it does not give us Poe’s sub- 
jectivity, his headaches, and heartaches, 
but shapes itself into dis- 
Now into dark 
and be fitting sorrows, a mystic 
Night, and the 
knell 


now 


and deliriums ; 
tinet objective creations. 
chambers 
raven trom the shores of 
refrain of—Nevermore! a to the 
poet’ heart ; 
shoul-haunted wood-lands, Titanic alleys 


s hope and and into 


of cypress, and a mysterious legended 


tomb. ‘There is a dim outline of story in 


it, something whieh strikes upon our 
chords of suggestiveness, an artistic mist 
and vagueness which greatly adds to its 
really poe tical power. Poe’s definition of 
rhythmical creation 


His 


whole literary life was a battle for this 


poetry—that it is the 
of beauty—is the only true one. 
great principle, and we hope not an en- 
Kor 


not how long—but many a weary age—we 


unsuccessful one. we know 


tirely 
have had all kinds of stuff and nonsense 
palmed upon us as poetry: agriculture 
and satire, politics and didacties, and what- 
ever else happened to be in the addled 
brains of the versifier. One poet is fain 
to teach us how to sow wheat and turnips ; 
another, how to hunt and shear sheep; 


| he passes off on us as substances. 


| Traces of it are to be 
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and a third, how to cure colds and fevers! 


Have we not Armstrong’s “ Art of Pre- 
serving Health,’ and Garth’s “ Dispen- 
sary?” “The Chase” and “ Fleece,” of 
Dyer and Somerville? “The Seasons, a 
Poem,” by James Thomson, not to go 
back to our old friend Virgil, with his 
nice pastoral, “ The Georgics ?” 


Against this false theory of use, the 


“didactic heresy,’ as he called it, Poe 
| was unsparing and bitter in his denuncia- 


To pretension and mediocrity he 
Sifting from his criticism 


tions. 
was merciless. 
whatever is personal and local, it is gen- 


| erally accurate and profound, logical and 


convincing: it does not deal with men, 


| but with principles, the provable mathemat- 


ies of art. Its strongest point, the strong- 


| point, in fact, of all Poe’s writings, is its 


singular power of analysis. If there is 
anything to be got at, Poe is pretty sure 


to get at it; and if there is really nothing, 


he can make us forget the fact by his 


sophistries, and can create shadows, which 
Stu- 
dents in composition should read his ae- 
the 
posed “The Raven.” 

The school of literature to which Poe 


count of manner in which he com- 


| belongs, and of which he is certainly the 


master, is one that we thoroughly dislike. 
found among most 
modern nations ; but it is of comparatively 
When and where it 
made its first appearance is not, perhaps, 


a recent growth. 


easy to determine ; we should say that its 
birth-place was Germany, and its accouch- 
eurs Goethe, Schiller, and Kotzebue ; 
* The Werter” and “ The 
Robbers” of the two first, and the many 


Sorrows of 


| lugubrious dramas of the last, inoculating 


the reading-world, especially in England, 


| the warranted country of fogs and “ blues.” 


Upon this bitter fruit fed Mrs. Radcliffe 
and a host of forgotten imitators—* The 
Minerva Press’—who, were killed off by 
the healthy Walter Scott. 
Monk Lewis was the last of the school 
who appeared openly, and the last to strike 
flag. 


genius of 


his death’s-head and cecross-bones’ 
In its more spiritual form of melancholy 
and misanthropy it infected the poetry of 
Byron of imitators. In 


I’rance it is the essential element of the 


and his host 


most popular novels of Eugene Sue and 
George Sand ; distorting their delineations 
the life of man. 


of passion and inner 


Brilliant they certainly are, those French 
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but diseased with false senti- 
ment and sensibility, and rotten to the 


touched 


novelists, 


core. In America it has much 


that Hawthorne has written, and breathes 


through ne arly all the poems and tales of 


his death it has fastened 


Poe. 
on our younger authors, the ladies es- 
Alice Carey and 


last 


since 


l 


ecially for instance, 


| 
(Caroline Cheesebro, both of whose 


} 


books are decidedly unhealthy; the on 


regularly kills her characters at the end 


of the story, the other reduces them to 
in her metaphysical 
The 


-we might eall it the dyspeptic 


abstractions 


forte et dure. 


mere 


peine 


literature 


tendency of this 


school—is to make its readers unhealthy 
It mercilessly exposes the 
heart, 


but 


and unhappy. 


depths and secrets of the 


of all 


laying 


bare to the what fe W are 


eyes 


enough to survey unharmed thre 


strong 


black gulfs and chasms of our spiritual 
nature It econtuse the boundaries of 
right and wrong, removes the ancient 
landmarks of faith and morality, and 
leagues itself with darkness generally, 
reversing the very life and mission of all 


literature and art, viz.: the promotion of 


joy and gladness, and undying faith in 
the good and beautiful. What we want 
is not darkness, but Licht: not thorns in 
our path, but roses, and everywhere dew 


and freshness. ‘The literature which does 


not give us this and does not make us 


happie r and better is not true and good, 


but, in ity and sublimity, 


spite of its be 
false and pernicious * By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” 

or Poe—to 


cote subject 


let us finish th 





again 
verses Which we wrote upon hearing of his 
death. Faulty they certainly are. but 
they say what should be said on such an 
oceasion 
MISERRIMUS 

He ha s"d 

kr Ml t I i ! ! 
I t irs of Tit ind Lit 
l i i } ls are | 
A vs of eave his shroud 
| ney ‘ k \ 

Anvthing 1 

Of leaves ors 

lr} t 

OT his is past 
And | | | ‘ t 
His f t al } virtu 
At ‘ vith fi 
Het t have | ht 

! s 1 
the bird 
ls I it 
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He glimmer’d apart 

In solemn 
Like a dying lamp in a haunted tomb: 
He touch’d his lute with a magie spell, 
But all its melodies breathed of hell, 


gloom, 


Raising the afrits and the ghouls, 
And the pallid } 
Of the damned 






Sts 


But he lies in dust, 

And the is roll’d 
Over his sepulcher dark and cold; 
He has cancel’d all he said 
And gone to the dear and holy dead ! 
Let us forget the path he trod, 

And le ive him how, 


With his Maker—God! 


+ ++ 


THE LIPS. 


| RKIGH HUNT 
4 have thin lips, 
niggards—* | 


stone 


has done, or 


SUVs, of those who 


and are not shrews or 
must give here as my firm 


opinion, founded on what I have observed, 


that lips become more or less contracted 


in the course of years, in proportion as 
they are accustomed to express good 
humor and generosity, or peevishness and 
a contracted mind. Remark the effeet 


which a moment of ill-humor and grudg- 
ingness has upon the lips, and judge what 
may be expected from an habitual series 
Remark the 
and make a similar judgment. ‘The mouth 
is the frankest part of the face ; it can the 
We can hide 


nor rood . we 


of such moments. reverse, 


least conceal its sensations. 


tt 


neither ill temper with it, 


may alle et what we please, but alle etation 
In a wrong cause it will 
the 
The mouth 


will not help us. 


only make our observers resent en- 


deavor to impose upon them. 
is the seat of one class of emotions, as the 
eyes are of another; or, rather, it express- 
es the same emotions but in greater detail, 
and, with a more irrepressible tendency to 
the 


region of smiles 


and dimples, and of trembling tenderness ; 


be in motion. It is 
of a sharp sorrow, of a full-breathing joy, 
of candor, of reserve, of a carking eare, of 
a liberal sympathy. ‘The mouth, out of its 
many sensibilities, may be fancied throwing 
up one great expression in the eyes—as 
many lights in a city reflect a broad lustre 
into the heavens. On the other hand, the 
eyes may be suppose d the chief movers, in- 
smaller details of their com- 


The 


first cause is both internal and deep-seated.” 


fluencing the 


panion, as heaven influences earth. 


Harsu Worps are like hailstones in sum- 
mer, Which, if melted, would fertilize the 


tender plant they batter down. 
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COWLEY'S HOUSE 


ENGLISH 


jay I. eounty of Surrey is rich to over- 


r in memories, both of persons 


1 


flowil 
and events, and the little quaint and quiet 
town of Chertsey could tell of the gorge- 
ous and gloomy past as much as many of 
its ancient neighbors within a day's drive 
of London. Ilad its old abbey stones but 
tongues, how they could discourse of years 
when a visit to Chertsey was an undertak- 
ing, though now the distance is but half 
an hour. 

Nowhere within twenty miles of London 
dor s the Thame S appear more que¢ nly, or 
sweep with greater grace through its fer- 
tile dominions, than it does at Chertsey. 
It is, indeed, delightful to stand on the 
bridge in the glowing sunset of a summer 
evening, and, turning from the refreshing 
green of the Shepperton Range, look into 
the deep clear blue of the flowing river, 
while the murmur of the waters rushing 
through Laleham Lock gives a sort of 
spirit-musie to the seene. On the right, 
as you leave Chertsey, the river bends 
gracefully toward the double bridge of 
Walton; and to the left it undulates 
smoothly along, having passed Runny- 
mede and Staines, while the almost coni- 
eal hill of St. Anne’s attracts attention by 
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its abrupt and singular form when viewed 
from the vale of the Thames. 

There is nowhere a more delightful road 
than that which leads from the “ Golden 
Grove,” rendered picturesque by its old 
tree—the plantations of Monksgrove ‘on 
one side, and those of the once residence 
of Charles James Fox on the other. The 
road is perfectly embowered, and so close 
is the foliage that you have no idea of the 
beautiful view which awaits you until, 
leaving the statesman’s house on the left, 
you pass through a sort of wicket gate on 
the right, and follow a foot-path to where 
two magnificent trees crown the hill. It is 
wisest to wait until, passing along the level 
ridge, you arrive at the “ view-point,” 
and there, spread around you, is such a 
panorama as England only can show, and 
show against the world for its extreme 
richness. On the left is Cooper’s Hill, 
which Denham, that high-priest of “local 
poetry,” long ago made famous; in the 
bend, just where it meets the plain, you 
see the towers of Windsor Castle; there 
is Harrow Hill, the sun shining brightly 
on its tall church ; a deep pall hovers over 
London, but you can see the dome of St. 


Paul’s looming through the mist; nay, we 
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have heard of those who have told the | widow survived her husband more than 
hour of the day upon its broad-faced clock | thirty-six years, but never outlived her 


with the assistance of a good glass. How 
Ay! there 
there 


beautifully the Thames winds! 
is the grand stand at Epsom; and 
‘T'wickenham, delicious, soft, balmy T'wick- 
enham ; 
| 


ot be 


and Richmond Hill—a very queen 


Luly 


But we have not yet explored the beat 
ties of this our own hill of Chertsey 


truly, to do so would take a day as long 
as that of its own black-cherry fair. 

\ path to the left, among the fern and 
famed for its heal- 


it iscalled the Nun’s Well; 


believe that its 


heather, leads to a well, 
ing properties 


even now, the peasants 


waters are a cure for diseases of the eye 


the path is steep and dangerous, and it is | 


far pleasanter to walk round the brow of 
the h ll and Ove rlook the cde nse wood which 
coneeals the well, fringing the meadows 
than to seek its tangled hiding 


dell The l 


monks of old 


of Thorpe, 
place in the 


would be sorely perplexed, if they could 
arise, to account for the long line of smoke 
which marks the passage of the different 
trains along their railroads But we turn 
from them to enjoy a ramble round the 
brow of St. Anne’s Hill: the coppice which 

thes the deseent into the valley is so 


rsected by 


t-dozen times witl : 
evening, the nightingales in the thickets 


of Monksgrove have 


und the town of 


commenced their 


hertsey, down 


chorus, 


below, is seen to its full extent. its church 


tower toned into beauty by the rich lioht 


of the setting sun, while through the 


ind holly 
the Guildtord 


ottlhy blue that 


trees 
thieke is you obt l 


and 


they meet 


n glimpses of 
Li itherhe id 


ind mingle with 


hills, SO 


the sky 


Those who feel no‘interest in monkish 


chro eles may r erence St. Anne’s Hill, 
because of its having been the favorite 
residence of Charles James Fox, the co- 
tempo of Pitt and Burke and Sheridan 
i! l (; in if i pet rd vhe 1 Trit nh fe lt 

ongly and spoke eloquently Che site 
of the | on the south-eastern side of 
the hill eX nely beautiful, and it is 
much re 1 the neighborhood that 
t finds | t 0 n the heart otf its 
p esent nobte priet Lhe ounds 
ire laid out with m eh f there sa 


noble cedar, pla Fox when 


only the size of a wand. ‘The statesman’s 


friends or her faculties. ‘There is a tem- 
ple dedicated to Friendship, which was 
erected to perpetuate the coming of age of 
one of the late Lords Holland ; on a pedes- 
tal, ornamented by a vase, are inscribed 
some verses by General Fitzpatrick ; an- 
other, placed by Mrs. 


vorite spot where Mr. Fox loved to muse, 


ox to mark a fa- 


is enriched by a quotation from the “ Flower 


and the Leaf,” concluded by two graceful 
stanzas :-— 
“ Cheerful in this sequester’d bower, 
From all the storms of life removed, 
Here Fox enjoy’d his evening hour, 


In converse with the friends he loved. 
And here these lines he oft would quote, 
Pleased, from his favorite poet’s lay ; 
W he mn h ll here d by the Ww irble I ’s note, 
rhat breathed a song from every spr ay.” 


At St. Anne’s Hill he enjoyed as many 


intervals of repose and tranquillity as could 


full to a statesman’s lot; in the time of 


wars and tumults, how he must have lux- 


uriated in its delicious quiet, surrounded 
by friends who dearly loved him, and 
swaved only for good by the wife who, 
(although it is known that her early inti 


maey with him was such as prevented her 


reneral re cognition in society.) according 


who knew her, was 


his 


and who weaned him 


evidence of all 


the minister only to better thoughts 
and nobler ambitions, 


all the 


stained his youth and earlier manhood. 


from nearly follies and viees whieh 
Various causes led to his death, before age 
had added infirmities to disease. He died 
at Chiswick House, and words, 
ssed to Mrs. Fox, were, “ 


It is said he wished to be 


his last 
[ clic hap- 


buried at 





Chertsey, but his remains were interred in 
Wi stminster Abbey. 
Ther Is an lmagmary ple asure In turn- 


x from the wearing-out turmoil of a 


statesman’s life, to what the world believes 


the tranquil dreams of a poet’s existence 


but there are few things the worldling 


so little rstands as liter iry indi try, 


unde 
little as literary 


We 


either its toils or its 


or so sympathizes with 


have no inclination to overrate 


] 
| 


pleasures, and perhaps 


no life is more abundantly supplied with 


both. Its toils must be evident to any 


noted the inereasing literary la- 


" 
\ ho nave 


bor which is necessary to produce the or- 


nary sourees of comforts, but its high 


1 holy «¢ joyments are not O appart nt; 























. . ; . : ; | ‘ * 
they are so different from those of almost | school. She lived to 
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see him loved, 


all others as not to be easily explained or | honored, and great; and, what was better 


understood; but above all other gifts, the 
marvelous gift of poesy is a distinction 
conferred by the Almighty, and should be 


We 


know little of a poet’s studies except by 


acknowledged and treasured as such. 


their imperishable produce, and it is a 
common but ill-founded prejudice to ima- 
gine regularity or diligence incompatible 
with high genius. Genius is neither above 
law, nor opposed to it; but as many have 
a poetic taste and temperament without the 
inspiration, the world is apt to mistake the 
eccentricity of the pretender for the out- 
ward and visible sign of genius. 
the of the 
Chertsey had the actual poetic fire, we do 
Abraham Cow- 


r not poet Porch-house of 


not venture to determine. 
ley takes 
the poets of our land; and the eventful 


a prominent position among 


times in which he lived, and his participa- 


tion in their tumults, give him additional 


interest all the relations of his anxious 


in 
and not ove r-happy life. It is recorded of 
him that he became a poet in consequence 
of reading the Faerie Queene, which chance 
In al- 
Dr. Johnson gave his well- 
“A 
il powers, aceide ntally deter- 
We 


had almost dared to say this is rather the 


threw in his way while yet a child. 
lusion to this, 
known definition of genius: mind of 
large gener 
mined to some particular direction.” 
definition of a philosopher than of one who 


f a marvel- 


pirituality o 


comprehended the 
! 


ous gift 





COWLEY. 
Abraham Cowley, the pesthumous son 
if a London grocer, owed much to his 


She, by her exertions, procured 
la l ed it Westminster 


hut 


mother. 


sation 


Whether | 


still, and more uncommon, grateful. At 
the age of fifteen he published a volume 
called ** Poetic Blossoms,” which he after- 
ward described as *‘ commendable extrav- 
He obtained a schol- 
arship in Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1636, and there took his degree ; but was 
ejected by the Parliament, and thence re- 
moved to Oxford. Shortly after he fol- 
Jowed the queen (Henrietta) to Paris, as 
secretary to the Earl of St. Albans, and 
was employed in the court of the exiles in 
the most confidential capacity. In 1656 
he returned to England, and was immedi- 
He 


submitted quietly—the royalists thought 


agancies in a boy.” 


ately arrested as a suspected spy. 


too quietly—to the dominion of the Pro- 
tector, but his whole life proved that he 
At the Restoration, that 
great national disappointment, his claims 


was no traitor. 


| upon the ungrateful monarch were met by 


{1s situated nex 


a taunt and false insinuation—he was 


told that his pardon was his reward! Wood 


a 


said, “* He lost his place by certain enemies 


of the Muses;” certain “friends of the 
Muses,” however, procured for him the 
lease of the Porch-house and farm at 


Chertsey, held under the queen, and the 


creat desire of his lfe—solitude—was 
obtained. 

The place still seems a meet dwelling 
for a poet. ‘The porch, which caused his 
lence to be called “ The Porch-house,” 
was taken down during the last century 
by the father of its present proprietor, the 
Rev. John Crosby Clarke, and the house 
~ 36 


r the bridge which crosses 


resi 


is now known as “ Cowley House.’ 


a narrow and rapid stream, in a lonely part 
of Guildford-street; a latticed window, 
which overhangs the road, is the window 
of the room in which the poet expired ; on 
Mr. Clarke has recorded 
* The 


porch of this house, which projected ten 


the outside wall 


his reason for removing the porch. 


feet into the highway, was taken down in 


> The lar outer porch of Cowley’s house 
had chambers above it, and beneath the win- 
dow in front a tablet was affixed, upon which 


was inscribed the epitaph “ upon the living au- 
thor ”’ »wley had written for himself 
whilst living in retirement here, commencing 


which ¢ 


sub lare parvulo, 
conditus hie jacet.” 


itor 
Couleius hie est 


It is represented in its original condition in the 


two views we haye engraved. 
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the year 1786 for the safety and accom- 


modation of the public.” 
“Here the last accents flow’d from Cowley’s 
tongue Vg 
The appearance of the house 
from Guildford-street 


Is 


no In- 


dex to its size or conveniences.* 
You enter by a side gate, and 
the new front of the dwell- 
ing is that of a comfortable and 


gentlemanly heme; the old part, 
it is said, was built in the rei 
the 
remains is sufficiently quaint to 


the old and 


on 


of James First, and what 


bear out the legend ; 


new are much mingled, and the 


modern part consists of one o1 


two bed-rooms, a large dining- 
room, and a drawing-room. com- 
manding a delicious garden view, 
the 


meanderings of the stream, 


and a long tract of luxuriant 
meadows, terminated by the high 
and richly-timbered ground of 
St. Anne’s Hill. A portion of 
the old stairway is preserved ; 
the wood is not, as has been 


stated, oak, but sweet chestnut 


One of the rooms is paneled 
with oak, and Cowley’s study 
is a small closet-like chamber, 
the window looking toward St. 


never difli- 


Anne’s Hill. lt 


cult to imagine a poet ina small 


Is 


chamber, particularly when his 


may imbibe inspiration 
from so rich and lovely a land- 


mind 


seape. 
neath whose shadow the poet frequently sat, 
there is a horse-chestnut of such exceed- 
that it 


pilgrimage, and no lover of nature could 


ing size and beauty is worthy 


look upon it without mingled feelings of 
reverence and affection. 
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and such placid beauty, the “ melancholy 


Cowley” passed the latter days of his 


anxious existence ; here we may fancy 


| him receiving Evelyn and Denham, the 





COWLEY'S 


STAIRCASI HOUSE, 


Besides the group of trees, be- poets and men of letters of his troubled 


| day, who found the disappointments of 


| courtly life more than their philosophy 


of | 


Here, then, amid such tranquil scenes 





> Some additional rooms have been added t 
the house by the same occupant ho has, how 
ever, religiously preserved all the old rooms 
which still exhibit the “ tittings ” that existed 
in Cowley’s time. The bed-chambers are 
wainscoted with oaken panels. The staircase is 
a very solid structure, with ornamental balus- 
ters, leading toward the small study in which 
the poet i little back 1 n, about five 
feet wide, looking upon tl irden. It may be 
distinguished in our back view of the house by 
a figure placed at the window Cowley ended 
his life in this house at the early age of forty 


could endure. Here his friendly biographer, 
Doctor Spratt, cheered his lonely hours. 
Cowley was one of those fortunate bards 
life. 
His learning was deep, his reading exten- 


who obtain fame and honor during 


his acquaintance with mankind large. 
Denham 


sive, 


*'To him,” in his famous 


Savs 
elegy, 


+] . ] x 
mthor was unknown, 


was all his own.” 


“To him no 
Yet what he 


wrote 


His biographer adds, “ There was nothing 
affected or singular in his habit, or person, 
he understood the forms of 
10 practice them 


himse lf or others.” 


or gesture ; 


good breeding enough 
without burdenine 


This, indeed, is the pe rfection of good breed- 


ing and good sense, 




















ENGLISH 





Having obtained, as we have said, the 
Porch-house at Chertsey, his mind dwelt 
with pleasure—a philosophic pleasure-— 
upon the hereafter which he hoped for in 
this life of tranquillity, and the silent labor 
he so dearly loved; but he was destined 
to prove the reality of his own poesy :— 


“O Life, thou Nothing’s younger brother, 
So like that one might take one for the other.”’ 


SHRINES. 
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oars 
dropping noiselessly in the blue water. 


funeral, so still and solemn, with the 


Pope, in allusion to it, says :— 


““ What tears the river shed, 


When the sad pomp along his banks was led a 


The career of Abraham Cowley was | 


never sullied by vice; he was loyal without 
being servile, and 
His character is 
Dr. Spratt: “ IIe 


governed his passions with great modera- 


pendent, and sincere. 
eloquently drawn by 


tion; his virtues were never troublesome or 
uneasy to any; whatever he disliked in 
others he corrected by the silent reproof of 
He died at Chertsey 
on the 28th of July, 1667, and was interred 
in Westminster Abbey. <A throng of no- 
bles followed him to his grave; and the 


worthless king who had deserted him is 


a better practice.” 


reported to have said, that Mr. Cowley 
had not left a better man behind him in 
Minoland. It is said the body of Cowley 
was removed from Chertsey by water, 
thus making the ‘Thames he loved so well 
There 


something highly poetic in this idea of a 


the highway to. his is 


grave. 


at onee modest, inde- | 
| 


which rather inelines us to the belief that 
in this, as in many other instances, the 
poetic reading is not the true one— 


“The muses oft in lands of vision play ;” 


but the fact that he died at Chertsey, as 
much respected as a man as he was ad- 
mired as a poet, is certain, and his house 
is often visited by strangers, who are per- 
mitted to see his favorite haunts by the 
kindness of its proprietor, who honors the 
by memories of “ the 


spot hallowed 


melancholy Cowley”—he who considered 


So 
and described * business” as 


“The contradiction to his fate.” 


But we must postpone our farther rambles 
for the present. 
3 3 2 3 > 3° ° > 3 
Chertsey loses half its romantic interest 
by the intrusion of the progressive agents 
of our time—our noisy time, of which the 
spirit willingly brooks no souvenirs of mo- 
nastie repose. ‘The old quaint, quiet town 
has now its railroad, and the shades of its 
heroes have departed. 





COWLEY'S 


HOUSE—GARDEN 


FRONT. 
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SAMUEL 


DAWNING 


THE 
A five-and-thirty Samuel 
J\. Johnson was an 


occupying a 


obscure 
“man of letters,” 
subordinate position in a not 
very celebrated publishing es- 


London. \s 
forth but a 


tablishment in 
; had 
single acknowledged produc- 
tion (his “ London”) that was 
calculated to awaken any very 


large expectations in the minds 


yet he sent 


of the most friends 


generous 
of literature; and though that 
was a work of real merit, vet 


it was not sufficient to win a 
reputation for its author in the 


Had 


ave his cotem- 


great re public of letters 
he died at that 


poraries would have for 


votten 
him, and posterity would never 
d lived. 

domestie at 
fairs corre sponde d with his ob- 


security as a writer. The pro- 


known that he ha 


have 


His and 


social 


fession of authorship, in the 


} 


absence of ¢ stablishe d literary 


eminence, is necessarily a b 


garly and slavish busines 

Very few writers ean prod n 
amount of matter which, at the best rates 
of payment that can be made for anony- 
ious productions, Ww ll afford il dect nt 


and though, as in the case 


suUDSISTeHeE 
of Johnson's contributions to the Gratis 


ans Magazine, in a 


e found among 


few rare cases 


pearls a the mass of rub 
bish 
too rare to justify any mereantile depend- 


The quarrel between au- 


thus produced, such oceurrenees are 


ence on the In. 


thors and publishers is an old one, and on 


in Which one party has had nearly all to 


say ; but it is sufficiently evident that the 


merits of the case are not all on one side. 


No man becomes an author exce pt at his 


own instance, and surely the public is un 
der no obligation to receive and treat any 
one as a genius till he has shown himself 
to be such > Ind ed, no man should ever 
make authorship his business till he has 
fully demonstrated his ability to attain to 
eminence and gain a live lihood in the Pp O- 
fession. 

At the time now under consideration 


there can be no doubt Johnson was miser- 
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JOHNSON, LL.D. 


GREATNESS, 


iod of 


for a pet 


coming to 


ory 
more than ten years after his 
London, of which only ineidental and some- 
ined from 


times accidental glances are obt 


his more public history. Of this kind is 


the gathered from the very 


his 


: during the vears 


Information 


1Nvape rfect accounts of connections 


with Savage 1738-39. 


[t would seem that for a short period ar 


intimaey existed between Johnson and 


Sav iu .which It 1s Ssuspe ole d Was a source 
of real disadvantage to the former, as it 


certainly was an oeceasion of discredit. 


Of these times Johnson himself declares, 


that, driven by necessity, as well as induced 


by Savage’s eustom of waking by night 
the two often passed 


St. 


and sle f ping by dav. 


the whole night wandering about 


James’s Park, unable alike to procure ei- 


\ further 


ther lodging or refreshments. 


question is sug ted by this affair: John- 
son had then a wife residing in London: 
why then was he found wandering all 


want of a resting 
this 


streets for 


night in the 


solutions of mystery 


place d Two 
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have been offered to the public ; one of 
which casts discredit upon Johnson’s moral 
character, and the other only discloses his 
poverty. Sir John Hawkins most un- 
charitably intimates that, by his intimacy 
with Savage, he had fallen into such ir- 
regularities that a separation from his wife 
vas the consequence, so that now he was 
quite homeless. Of this, however, there 
is no sufficient proof, but much evidence 
to the contrary ; and while there is reason 
to suspect that Johnson’s morals were not 
improved by his intercourse with his erratic 
friend, there is nowhere a shadow of proof 
that he was ever unfaithful to his wife. 
In reference to this question, an annotator 
of the life of Johnson very justly remarks : 
“It should be remembered that Johnson, 
at different periods, had lodgings in the 
vicinity of London; and his finances would 
not admit of a double establishment. When, 
therefore, he spent a convivial day in Lon- 
don, and found it teo late to return to any 
country residence he may occasionally 
have had, having no lodgings in the town, 
he was obliged to pass the night in the 
manner described above: for Savage, it 
seems, could accommodate him with noth- 
ing but his company in the open air.” 
Another glanee into the condition of 
Johnson's financial affairs about this time 
is afforded by the tollowinge briet aneedote 
Soon after the publication of the Life of 
Savage, a literary gentleman, dining with 
Cave, while at the table spoke in terms of 
praise of the new publication A few days 
later Cave, seeing the same gentleman 
again, said to him * Your remarks made 
a man very happy the other day; and 
when it was answered that no such person 
was with them at the table, Cave informed 


him that Johnson was at that time dining 


behind the screen, being dressed so shab- 
bily that he did not choose to be seen. 

Of his miscellaneous writings, produced 
during the year 1744, we have a very im- 
perfect account. He continued in the 
employment of Cave, but whether as a 
general assistant, receiving a stipulated 
salary, or otherwise, is uneertain. That 
he wrote for the public is not to be doubt- 
ed; and it is equally certain that what he 
wrote was of but little permanent value, 
and therefore there is not much cause to 
regret that we cannot now rescue that 
which he was willing to consign to obliv- 
ion. A work of a higher character than 
any before issued by him was that year 


given to the public—* The Life of Richard 
Savage.” ‘The name of this individual, 
and Johnson’s connections with him, have 
already been alluded to; his death, which 
occurred just before this time, devolved on 
his friend the office of biographer. 

‘There is no fixed rule as to the amount 
of time and pains required for the produc- 
tion of the best works of genius. It may, 
indeed, be conceded that they are always 
the fruits of patient and continuous toil ; 
for though they may be thrown off as rap- 
idly as the mechanical labor of their pro- 
duction can be performed, they are never- 
theless the results of years of thought and 
painful preparation. ‘The harangues that 
roused the slumbering patriotism of Athens, 
and shook the throne of Macedon, though 
poured forth like the gushings of a foun- 
tain, were the accumulations of years of 
study and discipline. So in this ease, the 


| genius of the author that, like the young 


eagle, which confines himself to lowly 


flights till his wings gather strength by 


exercise and his pinions gain their full 
proportions, had hitherto seemed compara- 
tively tame and feeble, now essayed a 
higher flight than had before been atte mpt- 
ed. The period of pupilage was past, and 
only the occasion was needed to demon- 
strate the power that was in him. This 
was at length afforded by the death of 
Savage, which took place during the au- 
tumn of 1743. giving oceasion for a biogra- 
phy of one as to whom the publie felt no 
little curiosity. 

Johnson no doubt entertained a true 
friendship for his erratic and unfortunate 
associate, and fearing that his story might 
be told by some one less favorably dis- 
posed toward him, immediately on the in- 
telligence of his death notified the public 
that * his Life would be speedily published 
by a person who was favored with his con- 
fidence, and received from himself an ae- 
count of most of the transactions which he 
propose sto mention.” \ccordingly, In I b- 
ruary, 1744, the promised work appeared ; 
and such was its ability as a literary pro- 
duction that it contributed not a little to 
establish the reputation of its author as a 
writer of real and distinguished abilities. 

A story so full of tragical romance; the 
exhibition of a genius so brilliant and so 
erratic ; a portraiture of character so ad- 
mirable, and yet so deformed with crimes 
and meanness. as are here given, in lan- 


guage the most gorgecus, and in a style of 
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the whole work 


studded with gems of thought and corus- 


imperial dignity, and 
cations of genius, could not fail to attract 
notice, and to impress the public mind with 
a conviction of the ability of the hitherto 
The task under- 


taken was a difficult one, as the 


almost unknown author. 
author oe- 
upied the almost incompatible relations 
of friend and apologist ot Savage, and the 
friend of virtue and teacher of morality. 
The 


son by 


history of Savage, as re lated to John- 


himself, is rapidly yet clearly de- 


tailed ; his genius is exhibited to the best 


advantage, and his writings noticed with 
a friend, without the blind- 
Though 
d toward the unhay py subject of his 


I 
neither cone ils nor pall 


the partiality of 


ness of a flatterer. always kindly 


alleecte 


narrative . he 


his faults ; 


iates 
rally taking part 
enemies, a 


and while gene 


with the mad poet against his 


spirit of fairness toward them distingt ishes 


all his discussions. If the work contains 


errors in matters of faet, the fault was not 


Johnson’s but Savage's, from whom John- 


son received them; or if he erred at all 
n regard to them, it was in plac ng too 
much eonfidence in ssa es vt on ot 
his own story. 

Phe work, however, is chiefly rem rka- 


ble for its incidental remarks : 


ons of an eth | 


t 


In writing the life of 


could 


not present the examy ot the life 


ind manners of his subject for emulation 
nor was it consistent with his purposes ot 
personal friendship to exhibit him upon 

i i i 
the bbet S n example ot the fearful 
consequences of erime Tis faults are 
contessed, frankly yet k ly d in econ 
nection Ww 1 whatever n eireum 
nees the t h demanded st ld be econ- 

ed In the « { { e subje 

} 1, } } 

8s Cc y seen ( ween a 
\ man ar el we ( id 
Tine I! yey twit ( 
t LY yed on th of 
i ;4 mav be ot ( 
eX ( L, . well-executed 
| e ofan ple nt object, the sketeh 
presel | s pl f s a work 

ot i he a it oO il eould eX 
ind though i le ed 
Lt ott | »> to the memory 
I the aeé d. ve ct ete ) 

t 

still seen thre | e vail of eloquer 
dl imong the rye not exte tory 
itements and | to n l and pl lo 


ophical maxims, In its true colorings of 
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And, what is es- 
this 


baseness and profligacy. 


pecially remarkable, valuable pro- 


duction was one of the most hastily written 
of all its author’s works. ‘The dread of 
~ ' 


being anticipated by some other, who, he 


feared, “ would supply from invention the 
and under the title of 
‘'The Life of Savage,’ 


filled with 


want of intelligence, 
publish only a novel, 
romantic adventures and imag- 


inary amours,” 


impelled him to dispatch 
He 

f 
the printed octavo pages at a single sitting 


the work in the least time possible. 
states himself that he wrote forty -eight ( 


i siatement that is rendered credible 

only by his un In pe achable ve racity. 

In this biography, so replete with brief 
pun 


very plainly intimates his low estimate of 


but vent moral refleetions, Johnson 


the moral character of playe rs, and of the 
kor this he 


morals of the stage. has been 
very harshly and unfairly treated by his 
biographers and erities. Even Boswell, 
who usually ean find nothing but excel- 
lence in his * illustrious friend ”—or, if a 
seemin fault is confessed, it is so con- 
strued as to seem rather a virtue in dis- 

( can find no better « xplanation of his 


* prejudice” in this matter than the im- 


that 
pel 


his evyesight—assuming 


pr fection of 


because he Was unable 


to ¢ nyOy the 


formances as well as others he must ittack 
the moral character of the players; or, 
worse still, his views in this ease are 


eharged to his envy at the suecess of Gar- 


at this time, that success was 


an 
ck, though, 


mostly prospective. That his practice in 


this respect, as well as in many others, was 


neonsistent with his teachings, is granted ; 


for while he thus faithfully portrayed the 


tv then, as alwavs, so pre valent about 
himself, 1} 


and fie 
{ 


requenter ot the play nouse 


eater, he was con- 


ea f 
‘| nere 


ite of st 108¢ -playe rs. 


a sad diserepaney between the di- 


dactics of the moralist and the practices 
of e man; and with Johnson, in whom 
f e of truth was almost a passion, 
yl } practical morality was far from 
tye Puritanieal, this discrepancy is es- 
t yr lest But as no one would 
hink ot j d ne the eth es of the Rt mbler 
\ nanners of its author, so his stric- 
‘ on en Is of the tage ire to 

‘ rated ordit » the Intrinsic 


standard 


nsic 
( eireum nees If. as his eensors pre- 
tend, Johnson was no better than those 


whom he so toreibly cor de mune d. his strie- 
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tures show that he was what he describes 
Savage as having been—* not a good man, 
but the friend of virtue.” 
his censures of the stage has unhappily 
been too abundantly and forcibly attested 
by the experience of a hundred years to 
leave the matter in doubt with any who 
sincerely desire to know the truth respect- 
ing it. 
this state of 


In the very nature of the case, 
things is made unavoidable. 
The patrons of the theater are, and ever 
will be, the less scrupulous portion of so- 
and Johnson himself so 


clety ; since, as 


happily expresses it— 


to live’ — 


“The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give $ 
For we that live to please, must please 


the manners of the drama must be adapted 
to their tastes; and as whatever is eorrupt 
is also corrupting, the tendency of theat- 
rical morals must always be from bad to 
worse. 

In 1745, among other literary labors, he 


Harleian Miscel- 


This famous collection consisted of 


wrote the pre face to the 
lany. 


eight large volumes of old but valuable 


pamphle ts, selected out of a large amount 


of miscellaneous and fugitive matter, found 


in the library of the Earl of Oxford, when 
it fell into the possession of Osborne, the 
‘The miscellany was not mere- 
also contained a descriptive 
the prep- 
equ red a great amount 
intellectual 


bookse ller. 
reprint, it 
cat low e of the 


ly a 
whole library 


which 


aration of 
we I] as labor. 


nful drt dat ry 


ol physical as 
In this pa 
through many 


Johnson toiled 
a weary day, and as the 
value of the work performed by him could 
not be estimated as a whole or in detail. 
he received for it a stipulated sum per day. 


What Wileox, the had 


gested to him as an appropriate business, 


bookselle e sug- 


when he first came to London, seemed now 
He had 


laborer, and might have literally used “a 


to be realized. become a day- 


porter’s knot” without any impropriety. 


The degradation of his condition was felt 


When 


Johnson paused to look into some volume 


by both himself and his ¢ mplover. 


that excited his curiosity, Osborne urged him 


to ore iter diligence. whe re upon Johnson, no 
longer able to check his anger, seizing a 
folio, laid the insolent bookseller among 


This 


the rubbish on the floor of his shop. 


is the story as usually told; but another 
version Is given by better authority. 
Boswell spoke of the affair to Johnson, 


when he replied, “ Sir, he was impertinent 


Vou. Il, No. 3.—Q 


The justice of 


"hin, 


~~ 
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I beat him; but it was not in 
his shop, it was in my own chamber.” 
The same year he published a pamphlet 
entitled, “ Miscellaneous observations on 
the ‘Tragedy of Macbeth,” &c.; to which 
he affixed proposals for a new edition of 
Shakspeare. What amount of 
he at this time devoted to the great poet 


to me, and 


attention 


by way of preparing his proposed edition, 
The 


excite as 


Is quite uncertain. 
did 
as he had expecte d, owing, no doubt, to 
the fact, that the 
Warburton was at that time engaged in the 


proposals, how- 


ever, not much interest 


public was aware that 
same work. His pamphlet, however, fell 
into Warburton’s hands, and was honored by 
him as the only production on the subject 
not “absolutely below a serious notice,” 
while its author was spoken of as evident- 
His 


project was abandoned for the present, but 


ly “a man of parts and genius.” 


Johnson ever retained a grateful recollec- 


tion of the manner of Warburton’s allusion 


to him: *“ He praised me,” he would say, 
“at a time when praise was of value to 
me.” 


For the rest of this year, and the next 


two, he cave but little to the public. It is 


probable that during the earlier portion of 


this time he was occupied with the pro- 


posed edition of Shakspe are,—a_ work 


which, though deferred for a season, was 


not finally abandoned. This was the pe- 


riod of the last great political agitation in 


KXngland as to the suecession of the 
crown. That Johnson strongly sympa- 
thized with the exiled Stuarts is. well 


known, nor is it improbable that the state 
of public affairs had some influence upon 
the action of his pen. It is said that none 
of his letters written during this period 
survived him; it is probable that he wrote 


with commendable disere- 


very few, but 
tion kept his own counsels in these 
troublous times. His great philological 


work was also, no doubt, already occupy- 
ing his thoughts and dividing his labors. 
Seve ral inconside rable por tie il pie ces, 


Vavazine 


for 1747, and distinguished by three aster- 


published in the Ge ntleman’s 


isks, have gener lly been ascribed to the 
pen of Johnson, and are still to be found in 
The 


tributing them to Johnson is quite unsatis- 


his collected works. authority for at- 
factory, while the internal evidence is all 
against it. Thess pieces are,” An Epitaph 
“To Miss —, 


on giving the author a purse of her own 


on Sir Thomas Hanmer ;” 
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“ The 


and * To 


weaving ;” “ Stella in Mourning,” 
Winter’s Walk,” “An Ode,” 
Lvce.” None of these pleces were ever 
acknowledged by Johnson; their signature 
was indeed used by him sometimes, but 
it was also used by Hawkesworth, who was 
the Gentle- 
} 


man’s Magazine, and probably the 


then a fellow-eontributor to 
author 
of most or all of the por tical pieces pub- 
lished in the Magazine about this period 
Johnson. \ 


justice requires the correction of 


ind generally credited to 


two-fold 


the blunder by means of which these 
pieces are found among Johnson’s writ- 
ings. Noman would more strenuously ob- 


ject to wearing borrowed plumes than 


would himself while living, and justice 
to his posthumous reputation demands that 
his 


tegrity. 


fame be prese rved in its truthful in- 


The pieces themselves are also 
entirely unworthy of the name of the sup- 


pose d writer. 





In the same connection may be mention- 
eda short ple ee on the execution of Lord 
Lovat, found in the Magazine for April, 


1747, which Boswell relates that Johnson 
would repeat * with great energy,” and 
which, therefore, he suspected was his. 


mong the victims of the 


Lord Lovat was a 
but from the 
the 

| 


met ade ath, he 


pol tical trouble sof his times; 


viciousness of his life, and in- 


decent levity with which he 


left none to mourn his fate or to cherish 
his memory. The verses in question are 
very severe, probably too much so; as will 
be seen by an extract 

“True to no king, to no rel n true, 

No fair s the. 1 he has done 

No child lan the tebent of Tela cet 

No tory pities, thinking what he was; 

No whig compassions, since he left their cause; 


» was not brave: 





The brave regr 
wing him a knave.” 


1 
,RnO 


The honest mourn not 
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The conduct of his lordship at his trial 


and execution was most extraordinary. 
When a principal witness had given in his 
testimony upon which depended the issue 
of the trial, the defendant being asked if 
he had any question to propose to the wit- 
ness, replied, “I only wish him joy of his 
young wife ;” and after sentence of death 
had been pronounced against him—in the 
for 


treason are delivered—as he was retiring, 


horrible terms in which sentences 
he called out, “ Fare you well, my lords ; we 


At 


execution, however, he indulged in no 


shall not all meet again in one place.” 
the 
offensive levity, but behaved with great 
propriety, calling out just at last —" Dulee 
In the 
same number of the Magazine is a notice 


et decorum est pro patria mort. 


of the exeeution of Lord Lovat, with re- 
flections upon the indecency of levity in 
such awful cireumstances ; this was prob- 
ably written by Johnson,—the verses bear 
strona internal evidence of a different 
origin. 

Another event of some interest in the 
personal history of Johnson occurred in 
1747. 
had fairly gotten on the London stage be- 


His early friend, David Garrick, 


fore this date, and now he became joint 
chief of the 
Theater Royal of Drury-lane. For the oe- 
theater 


patentee and manager 


casion of opening the under 
the new arrangement Johnson prepared 
to 
This merely occasional production strong- 
the fertility 
mind of the 


with 


a Prologue, be spoken by Garrick. 


ly indicates and richness 
of the 


pared 


writer, and, as com- 


other pieces of the same 
class, entirely justifies the estimate of 
Lord Byron, who pronounced this one of 
the only "" two decent prologues in our 
tongue.” It consists of a hasty historical 
and critical review of the English drama, 
from the time of Shakspeare, through Ben 
Jonson’s and “the wits of Charles’s time” 
to the period then present, through all of 
which a steady deterioration is recognized, 
the low of the 


Nor does the prolo- 


and present condition 


drama confessed. 


cutor appear sanguine as to the practica- 


bility of the needed reforms. 


The hope- 


less enslavement of the stage is confessed 


by implication, and this is plead as an 


apology for the probable perpetuation of 


its unelevated character and condition. 


The whole piece, which consists of only 
about sixty lines, embodies most comprehen- 
sively, and presents with great felicity of 
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language, the author’s notions of both the 


ideal and the actual of the drama. 
Che same year is distinguished as the 
epoch of the public announcement of the 


fortheoming Dictionary of the English 


Language, by the publication of the plan | 


and prospectus. When and through what 


influences he was first led to this great un- | 


dertaking is uncertain, though it is evident 


that he had already given the subject a | 


good deal of thought. 
years before this time Dodsley had re- 


It is said that some | 


marked to him that such a work was need- | 


ed, and would be well received by the pub- 
lic ; to which suggestion he at first listened 
with apparent interest, but presently re- 
plied, * I believe I shall not undertake it.” 
He, however, changed his determination, 
and probably kept the subject in mind from 
this time. ‘The plan of the work now laid 
before the public indicates a comprehen- 


siveness of knowledge and a maturity of 


judgment that imply a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the subject, and evince much 
study and preparation for the work. 

The published * Plan” itself a 
pledge and assurance to the public of the 


Was 


author’s fitness for the work he had under- 


taken. 


“It is worthy of observation,” re- 
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CHESTERFIELD, 


five pounds—a sum that was very consid- 
erably diminished by the expenses incurred 
To faeili- 


residence 


in the preparation of the work. 
tate 
from Holborn to Gough-square, in F leet- 


his labor, he removed his 


| street, where he had an upper room fitted 


| up like a counting-house in which to pros- 


marks one of his biographers, “ that the | 


Plan has not only the substantial merit of 


comprehension, perspicuity, and precision, 
but that the language of it is unexception- 


ably excellent; it being altogether free 
from that inflation of style, and those un- 
common, but apt and energetic words, 
which in some of his works have been so 
much censured; and never was there a 


more dignified strain of compliment than 


that in which he courts the attention of 


one who, he had been persuaded to believe, 
The 
“Plan” was addressed to Philip Dormer, 
Karl of Chesterfield, then one of His Maj- 


would be a respectable patron.” 


esty’s principal secretaries of state; a 


nobleman well known to be ambitious of 


the reputation of a patron of learning, who 


also, upon being informed of the design of 


this work, had expressed a decided interest 
inits success. But the association of two 
characters so utterly unlike as were John- 
son and Chesterfield could never be cordial 
or lasting, as the event in this case proved. 

The heads of five publishing houses, 
among whom were Mr. Robert Dodsley 
and the Messrs. Longman, contracted with 
Johnson for the work, for which they agreed 
to pay him fifteen hundred and seventy- 


ecute his great enterprise. ‘To relieve 
himself as far as possible of all merely 
mechanical drudgery, he employed six 
copyists. But before he could advan- 


tageously avail himself of such assistance 
he must have advanced far in the prepara- 
tion the materials of the work. He 
had been unconsciously occupied in doing 
this all lifetime. In to a 
question from Boswell, as to how he ob- 


of 
his answer 


tained the knowledge requisite to the pro- 


| duction of such a work, he replied: “ It 


| toil by 


was not the effect of any particular study ; 
it grew up in my mind insensibly.” He 
availed himself of whatever helps were 
offered in the extant works on themes sim- 
ilar to his own, but he chiefly relied upon 
his own original labors in gathering his 
the unharvested fields of 
Of this part of his 
* He began his 
to a dili- 
gent perusal of all such English writers as 


materials from 
English literature. 
been said: 


labors it has 


devoting his first care 


were most correct in their language; and 


| under every sentence which he meant to 


| quote he drew 


a line, and noted in the 


margin the first letter of the word under 


which it was to occur. He then delivered 
these books to his clerks, who transeribed 
each sentence on a separate slip of paper, 
and arranged the same under the word re- 
ferred to. By these means he collected 
the several words and their different sig- 
nifications ; and when the whole arrange- 
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ment was alphabetically formed, he gave 
the definitions of their meanings, and col- 
Skinner, 


ind other writers on that subiect. 


lected their etymologies from 
Junius, 
In completing his alphabe tical arrangement 
he 


consulted other Dictionaries, to l 


any words had escaped him. — It is remark- 
ible that, as Boswell observes, he was so 
attentive in the choice of the passages in 
which words were authorized that one may 
read page after page of his Dictionary 
and that 


he has quoted from no author whose writ- 


with improvement and pleasure ; 


| 
ings had, in his estimation, a tendeney to 
Injure religion and good morals.” The 
prosecution of this great unde rtaking oe- 
cupied its author—though not to the ex- 


clusion of other important literary pursuits 


The his- 


—<during the next seven years. 
tory ol ts publieation will oceur in its 
prope r echronologvieal place. 


In the summer of 1748, to give himself 
the necessary relaxation from his inees- 
sant toils, as well as for the benefit of Mrs. 
Johnson's health, which had become some- 


Tunbridge Wells, 
then among the most frequented of the 


p ihlie 


what impaired, he visited 


watering-places in those parts. 


Ilere he met with some of the most cele- 
brated wits of the age—Lords Chatham 
id = Lyttleton, Speaker Onslow, Colly 
Cibber, and his friend Garrick—by all of 
whom he was treated with such marked 
deference as indieated on their part a prop- 


er appreciation ot his charaeter, which was 


the more rateful, is, while it Was new to 


him, he felt that it was not undeserved. 
Ihe 
furthe recere 


| relation 


find him engaging in 
id 


W h ch 


same year we 


itions, certain 


forming 


s for his name is 
s celebrated than for his liter- 


his 


ind, as might 


To facilitate 


his literary 


labors intercourse 


with ites 


issoc 


to admit new 


be deemed ¢ xp dient. 
] 


mem- 


ect circle of wits of which 


bers to the se 


he was becoming the cknowled ed center, 
he originated a cLuB, to meet weekly, to 
spend an evening nm social and literary 


VIN iality. 
} 


con At its organization this fa- 
of of 
however, only two, Sir John Haw- 


Mr. of the 


lel 1 Sympo- 


vwdy consisted ten members, 


Mious 
whom, 


k 


Ilawkesworth, 


ited 


were 


Is ind 
fterward celeb: Johnsoniat 
At the 
Joh 


best on eve ry 


Wis 
his 


that ¢ 


siasts se it re- 


meetin 


marked that made it rule to 


talk 


| 
up, and wh 


Ison 


S ime 


his ubject 


le maintai ng h SOW OpPINLOns 


with constant vehemenee he was often in- 


see if 
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consistent with himself, not only defending 
incompatible tenets, but holding directly 
Opposite Opinions on the same points at 
different This versatility and in- 


consistency was no cause of offense to his 


times. 
associates ; he was the acknowledged head 
of the body, and whether as a philosopher 
among his disciples, or the lord of misrule 





in the revel, his supremacy was confessed 


with a tacit but cordial assent. Though 


in some cases the members of the club 


seemed to meet as intellectual gladiators, 
they nevertheless were extremely forbear- 
that 


The ir con- 


ing toward all diversities of opinion 
were entertained among them. 
versations were confined to no particular 
class of topies, and their gravest discus- 
were often enlivened by bursts of 


slons 


wit and sallies of good-natured raillery. 
In this, no less than in grave arguments, 
Johnson was the chief contributor to the 
entertainment; for though he was often a 
oft the 


s not untrequently the case with 


victim most terrible me lancholy, 


yet, 


is 


oceasional hypochondriacs, he dealt largely 
in the keenest wit and the most genial hu- 
‘These traits of his social character 
but faintly 


mor. 


and habits are indicated in his 
writings, where he is uniformly serious 
In the talent of Awmor, 
which is the very soul of good-fellowship, 


he 


conversation he eould give to any relation 


and in earnest. 


is said to have had few equals; for in 
such aids of expression, and so justly dis- 


eriminate the characters of those about 
him, that what in writing may seem offen- 
sively severe or without point, as uttered 
by him possessed the highest qualities of 
Humor 
than 


stance of expression, and the im- 


exec Ile nee, 
the 


conversational con- 


sists much more in manner in 


the sul 
port of words and sentences is often whol- 
change d 


ly n foree and meaning by the 


manner of their enunciation. ‘These things 
must be remembered when we attempt to 
estimate Johnson’s social and colloquial 
abilitie s. 
ner re 

({ DRUNKARD is the annoyance of modes- 
ty, the trouble of civility, the spoil of 
He is 


wealth, the distraction of reason. 


only the brewer's agent, the tavern and 
alehouse benefactor, the — be ogar's com- 
panion, the econstable’s trouble. He is 
his wife’s woe, his ehildren’s sorrow, his 
own shame. In summer he is a tub of 


swill, a s] 


a monster of a man. 


yirit of sleep, a picture of a beast, 


and 

















LIONS, TIGERS, AND HYENAS OF THE FEATHERED TRIBE. 


rHE 


LIONS, TIGERS, HYENAS 


W K will not trouble the reader with a 
/ 
scientifie description of the birds of 


suffice it tor our present purpose to 


AND 


prey ; 
state that they may be gene rally recog- 
nized by their hooked beaks and stout feet, 
They 
the 


armed with strong hooked claws. 


are among the feathered race what 


carnivora, or flesh-devourers, are among 


be iSts ; 


but their destructive propensities, 


however calculated at first to shoek our 
conceptions of order and harmony, are ap- 
pointed with regard to the due adjustment 
of the balance of creation. 

[’pon some isolated pinnacle, some hor- | 
rid crag of the Andes, we behold the nest 
of the econdor—that giant among vultures. 


There she re: her brood, and from 


thence she surveys the plain far beneath in 
Like the rest of the 


irs 
quest of food. vul- 
ture family, the condor prefers carrion, with 
which it gorges itself to repletion, so that 
it becomes incapable of flight, and in this 


state is easily captured with the lasso of 


the expert Indian. After some of the 
eastern battles voracious animals will crowd 
from all quarters to the field, of which 
jackals, hyenas, and vultures are the chief; 
while vast multitudes will be seen in the 
iir flocking to the general carnage. “ In 


some parts of the torrid zone the carrion 
vultures haunt the towns in immense mul- 
titudes. In Carthagena they may be seen 
sitting on the roofs of the houses, or even 
They 


stalking slowly along the streets 
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FEATHERED TRIBE. 


here of 
devouring that filth whieh would 


OF THE 
are infinite service to the inhab- 
itants ; 
otherwise, by its intolerable stench, render 
the climate still more unwholesome than it 
ss.” 
The lammer-geyer, or the bearded or 
lamb vulture, is described by Cuvier as 
the largest bird of prey on the continent. 
It attacks chamois, goats, sheep, marmots, 
&c., and even man on the edge of a pree- 
ipice. Sailing on the air, above the sum- 
mits of the stupendous Alps, it watches 
till its unwary victim approaches the edge 
of a precipice, or traverses the pass of a 
narrow ledge, and then, sudden and impet- 
uous as the avalanche of its native regions, 
down it rushes, hurling the helpless animal 
into the aby ss below, when, proudly wheel- 
ing round by a few gyrations, as if to con- 
template the effect of its sanguinary deed, 
it plunges below to gorge on the yet quiv- 
ering flesh. Though the bird prefers the 
fruits of its rapacious prowess, it does not 
refuse earrion; and it is often seen slowly 
the the 
The following aneec- 


sweeping along cround toward 


expected banquet. 


| ° 
dote will illustrate its boldness and vorae- 


ity: “Upon the highest top of the mount- 
ain Lamalmon,” says a celebrated traveler 
in Abyssinia, “ while my servants were re- 
that 
rugged ascent, and enjoying the pleasure 


freshing themselves from toilsome 


of a most delightful climate, eating their 
dinner in the outer air, with several dishes 
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of goat’s flesh before them, this enemy, as 
he turned out to be to them, suddenly ap- 
peared ; he did not stoop rapidly from a 
height, the 
ground, and sat down close to the meat, 


within the ring the men had made round it. 


but eame flying slowly along 


A great shout, or rather a ery of distress, 
called me to the place. I saw the crea- 


ture stand for a minute, as if to recollect 


himself ; while the servants ran for their 


lances and shields. I walked upas nearly 
His attention 
flesh. There 


leg and a shoul- 


to him as I had time to do. 
was fully fixed upon the 
were two large pieces, a 
der, lying upon a wooden platter ; into these 
he thrust both his claws, and carried them 
off: but I thought he still looked wistfully 
at the large piece which remained in the 
Awav he went slowly along 
The 


the cliff over which criminals are 


warm water. 


the ground, as he had come. face of 


thrown 


took him from our sight.” In a few min- 


EWEN wes 
WSS ahs 8s 
SSQ evs» 
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utes, however, he returned, but he was 
shot by the travele r before he could pro- 
cure a second freight. 


The 


itant of 


colde n eagle inhab- 
England ; it the 


mountains of Seotland and Ireland, and oe- 


was onee an 


still occupies 


easionally makes its appearance in Wales. 
It is extensively spread over the European 


continent, and we have specimens from 


India. It has been generally thought to 
bear the same dominion over the birds 
which has been attributed to the lion 


over the quadrupeds. ‘The following points 


given from Butfon 


‘*Magnanimity is equally 


of resemblance are 


conspicuous In 
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both ; they despise the small animals, and 
It is only after a 


series of provocations, after being teased 


disregard their insults. 


with the noisy or harsh notes of the raven 
or magpie, that the eagle determines to 
punish their temerity or their insolence 
death. Besides, both the 


possession of that property which is not 


with disdain 
the fruit of their own industry ; rejecting 
with contempt the prey which is not pro- 
Both are 
This 


species seldom devours the whole of his 


cured by their own exertions. 
remarkable for their temperance. 


game, but, like the lion, leaves the frag- 
offal to the other animals. 
Though famished for want of prey, he dis- 
Like the lion 
also he is solitary, the inhabitant of a des- 


ments and 


dains to feed upon carrion. 


ert, over which he reigns supreme, exclud- 
ing all the other birds from his silent do- 
main. It is more uncommon, perhaps, to 
see two pairs of eagles in the same tract 
of mountain, than two fami- 
lies of lions in the same part 
of the 


from each other at such wide 


forest. ‘They separate 
intervals as to afford ample 
range for subsistence; and 
esteem the value and extent 
of their dominion to consist 
in the abundance of the prey 
with which it is replenished 
The eyes of the eagle have 
the glare of those of the lion, 
and are nearly of the same 
color; the claws are of the 
same shape; the organs of 
sound are equally powerful, 
and the ery equally terrible. 
Destined, both of them, for 
war and plunder, they are 
equally fierce, bold, and un- 
tractable.” 

The golden eagle feeds its young with 
the such 


careasses of small animals as 


lambs, hares, and geese. An Irish coun- 
tryman, during a summer of famine, ob- 
tained a comfortable subsistence for his 
family out of an eagle’s nest, by clipping 
the wings of the young birds, thus retard- 
ing their flight, and tving them so as to in- 
crease their cries. This, while it prolong- 
ed the attention of the parent birds to their 
young, also quickened their speed in sup- 
It was well for the 


Irishman that he was not detected by the 


plying their wants. 


parents, otherwise he might have met with 
the fate of a peasant who some years ago 
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GOLDEN 


EAGLE, 


THE 


was killed by the eagles when running away 


with their young. 


There are several instances on record of 


children having fallen victims to the fe- 
rocity of this bird. In 1737, in Norway, a 
child two years of age was running from 
the house to his parents, who were work- 


ing in the fields, when an eagle pounced 


upon him, and, in spite of the agonized | 


screams of his parents, he was dragged 
away to the aerie of the eagle. Ray informs 
us that in one of the Orkneys a child twelve 
months old 
miles to its nest; but the mother, inspired 
with courage by the occasion, followed the 
ambered the mountain, and res- 





robber, e 
eued the babe from the nest unhurt. 

The courage, power, docility, and swift- 
ness of the peregrine falcon rendered it 
The 
game at which it was flown were herons, 
&e., it took 


by soaring above, and then, making its 


a favorite in the days of falconry. 


cranes, wild ducks, which 
swoop, that is, darting down impetuouslyv 


upon them, bore them with irresistible 


violence to the earth. 
this hawk exeites universal panic among 


the water-fowl. A notorious character- 


istie of the species is, that at the report of 


a gun it will sometimes come and carry 
off, from within thirty yards of the sports- 
man, a bird which he may have just shot, 


was seized and carried four | 


The appearance of 
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with an assurance as surprising as unex- 
pected. ‘The following anecdote will prove 
the enduring attachment of which this 
The late Colonel 
Johnson, says a recent writer, was order- 
ed to Canada with his battalion, and being 
very fond of falconry, to which he had de- 


creature is capable. 


voted much time and expense, he took with 
him two of his favorite peregrines, as his 
It was 
his constant habit during the voyage to al- 
low them to fly every day, after “ feeding 
them up,” that they might not be induced 
to rake offafter a passing sea-gull, or wan- 
Some- 


companions across the Atlantic. 


der out of sight of the vessel. 
times their rambles were very wide and 
protracted ; at others they would ascend 
to such a height as to be almost lost to the 
view of the passengers, who soon found 
them to be an effectual means of relieving 
the tedium of a long sea-voyage, and natu- 
rally took a lively interest in their welfare ; 
but, as they were in the habit of returning 
regularly to the ship, no uneasiness was 
At 
last, one evening, after a longer flight than 
usual, one of the faleons returned alone. 
The other—the prime favorite—was miss- 
Day after day passed away, and, 


felt during their occasional absence. 


ing. 
however much he may have continued to 
regret his loss, Captain Johnson had at 
length made up his mind that it was irre- 
trievable, and that he should never see him 
again. Soon after the arrival of the regi- 
ment in America, on casting his eyes over 
a Halifax newspaper, he was struck by a 
paragraph announcing that the captain of 
an American schooner had at that moment 
in his possession a fine hawk, which had 
suddenly made its appearance on board his 
ship during his passage from Liverpool. 
The idea at once occurred to Captain 
Johnson that this could be no other than 
his much-prized faleon ; so, having obtain- 
ed immediate leave of absence, he set out 
for Halifax, a journey of some days. On 
arrival, he lost no time in waiting on the 
commander of the schooner, announcing 
the object of his journey, and requesting 
that he might be allowed to see the bird ; 
but the American had no idea of relinquish- 
ing his prize so easily, and stoutly refused 
to admit of the interview, “ guessing” that 
it was very easy for an Englishman to lay 
claim to another man’s property, but “ cal- 
culating” that it was a great deal harder for 
him to get possession of it; and concluded 
by asserting in unqualified terms his entire 
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disbelief in the whole story. 4 


‘aptain John- 
son, whose object, however, was rather to | 
recover his falcon than to pick a quarrel with 
the American, proposed that his claim to the | 
ownership of the bird should be decided by 
an experiment, which several Americans 
who were present admitted to be perfectly 
reasonable, and in which their countryman 
was at last persuaded to acquiesce. It 
was this :—Captain Johnson was to be ad- 
mitted to 
who, by the way, had as yet shown no par- 


an interview with the hawk— 
tiality for any person since her arrival in 
the New World, but, on the contrary, had 
rather repelled all attempts at familiarity— 
and if at this meeting she should not only 
exhibit such unequivocal signs of attach- 
ment and recognition as should induce the 
majority of the bystanders to believe that 
he really was her original master, but, es- 


pecially, if she should play with the but- 


tons of his coat, then the American was 
at once to waive all claim to her. The 
trial was immediately made. ‘The Amer- 


‘an went up-stairs, and shortly returned 





GRINE 


FALCON 


th the faleon; but the door was hardly 
opened before she darted from his fist and 
erehed at onee on the shoulder of her be- 
loved d long-lost protector, evineing by 
every ns in her powel! her delight and 
fection, rubbing her head against his 
cheek, and taking hold of the buttons of his 
oat and champing them playfully between 
mandibles one after another. ‘This was 
ugh. ‘The jury were unanimous \ 
vere for the pl uintifT! was pronounce d 
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LIFE. 

be ANGE is the constant feature of so- 
ciety. ‘The world is like a magic-lan- 
tern, or the shifting scenes of a pantomime. 
Ten the 
schools into men and women, the young 


years convert population of 
into fathers and matrons, make and mar 
fortunes, and bury the last generation but 
Twenty years convert infants into 
fathers 


youth the operative generations, decide 


one. 


lovers and and mothers, render 


men’s fortunes and distinctions, convert 
drivelers, and 
Thirty 


years raise an active generation from non- 


active men into crawling 
bury all preceding generations. 


entity, change fascinating beauties into 
bearable old women, convert lovers into 
grandfathers, and bury the active genera- 
tion, or reduce them to decrepitude and 
imbecility. Forty years, alas! change the 
Infants are 


old, the bloom of youth and beauty has 


face of all society. crowing 
passed away, two active generations have 
been swept from the stage of life, names 
so cherished are forgotten, and unsuspect- 
ed candidates for fame have started from 
of Fifty 


vears—why should any desire to retain 


the exhaustless womb nature. 


affections from maturity for fifty years? 
It is to behold a world of which you know 
nothing, and to which you are unknown 
It IS for the 


since passed—for lovers, for parents, fon 


to weep generations lone 


children, for friends in the grave. It is 
to see everything turned upside-down by 
the fickle 


despotism of time. It 


hand of fortune and the absolute 


is, In a word, to 
behold the vanity of life in all the vani- 
ties of display. 

\ Warer 
scribes his own experience :—*In_ the 
ol 
are considered as of little more 


lived 


either; and with no other drink. but wa- 


Drinker. — Cobbett thus de- 


midst a society where wine or spirits 
value than 
water, I have two years without 
ter, except when I have found it conveni- 
ent to obtain milk: not an hour's illness; 
headache for the 


ailment; not a night ; 


not a an hour; not 


smallest restless 


not a drowsy morning, have I known dur- 
ing these two famous ye ars of my life. The 


sun never rises before me ; I have always 


to wait for him to come and give me light 
by, 


to write while my mind is in full vig- 


or, and while nothing has come to cloud 


its clearness.’ 
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MADAME GEORGE SAND: 
BOOKS AND HER RELIGION. 
| I the immortal Gorres and the German 


mystics have had their day, there is 





the immortal Gothe, and the Pantheists ; 
ind I incline to think that the fashion 


has set very strongly in their favor. Vol- 
taire and the Encyclopedians are voted, 
now, barbar 


reprobation strong enough for heartless 


Humes and Helvetiuses, who lived but to 
destroy, and who only thought to doubt. 
Wretched as Voltaire’s sneers and puns 
are, I think there is something more manly 
and earnest even in them than in the 


present mu ldy Freneh transcendentalism. 


Pantheism is the word now; one and all 


have becun to ¢prouver th besoin of a 
5 f 

religious sentiment; and we are deluged 

with a host of gods aecordingly Monsieur 


le Balzae feels himself to be inspired ; 


Victor ILugo is a god; Madame Sand is a 








od: that tawdry man of genius, Jules 
Janin ») writes theatrical reviews for 
he “D ts.” has divine intimations ; and 
there s searcely Lb vgarly, beardless 
Sc! ler ot poems and pr se, but tells you, 
in h preface, of the untete of the 
sacerd , re; or a dirty student, 
sucking tobacco and beer, and reeling 
home with a g ette from the char were, 


who is not convineed of the necessity of 





1 new Messianisin,” and will hickup, to 
such vill liste thapten his own 
| | en \] ly f nevwa- 
tiv ( ol less dan- 
erous i I esent 
ind yot v far Heion that 
m L be 1 has such hich priests 

Che 10 reason to trouble the reader 
vith ae ls of the lives of many of these 
prophe L ¢ ‘} rund of new reve 
latior Viadame s | for in nce I 
ado no } Ww pers ! lly. und Cc only 
peak of her from report. ‘True or false 
the history, at any rate, is not very edify 

-, and so may be passed over, but, 
sa certain great philosopher told us, in 
ery humble and simple words, that we 





e not to expect to gather grapes from 


thorns, or figs from thistles, we may at 
least demand, in all persons assuming the 
eharacter of moralist or philosophe P. OFr- 


‘of life; for 





de r. Soperness, and regv 


pt to distrust the intellect that 


we fancy can be swayed by circumstance 


or passion; and we know how circuin- 


es, and there is no term of 


stance and passion will sway the intellect ; 
how mortified vanity will form excuses for 
itself; and how temper turns angrily upon 
conscience, that re proves it. How often 


lled ir judge r @ r be 
lied Our judge our enemy, be- 


have we ¢Ca 
cause he has given sentence against us! 
How often have we called the right 
wrong, because the right condemns us! 
And in the lives of many of the bitter 
foes of the Christian doctrine can we find 
no personal reason for their hostility ? 
The men of Athens said it was out of re- 
gard for religion that they murdered Soc- 
rates; but we have had time since then 


to reconsider the verdict: and Socrates’s 


character is pretty pure now, in spite of 
the sentence and the jury of those days. 
The Parisian philosophers will attempé 


to explain to you the changes through 


which Madame Sand’s mind has passed,— 
the initiatory trials, labors, and sufferings 
hich she had to vO through, before she 


reached her present happy state of men- 
tal illumination. She teaches her wisdom 
in parables, that are, mostly, a couple of 
volumes long; and began, first, by an 
eloquent attack on marriage, in the charm- 


il 


g novel of “Indiana.” “ Pity,” cried 
she,“ for the poor woman who, united to 


a being whose brute-force makes him her 


superior, should venture to break the bon- 
dage which is imposed on her, and allow 
her heart to be free.” 

In support of this claim of pity, she 
writes two volum of the most ex juisite 
rose. What a tender, suffering creature 
is Indiana; how little her husband ap- 
preciates that ge ntleness which he is erush- 


ing by his tyranny and bitter scorn; how 


natural it is that, in the absence of his 
sympathy, she—poor, clinging, confiding 
ereature—should seek elsewhere for shel- 


how ecnutious should we be to call 
crimipal—to visit with too heavy a cen- 
ure ) act which is one of the natural 
impulses of a tender heart, that seeks but 
for a worthy object of love. But why 
attempt to tell the tale of beautiful In- 
diana? Madame Sand has written it so 


sat not the hardest-hearted husband 


well t 
in Christendom can fail to be touched 


by her sorrows, though he may refuse to 


listen to her argument. Let us grant, for 
argument’s sake, that the laws of marriage, 
especially the French laws of marriuge, 
press very cru¢ lly upon unfortunate wo 
men. 

But if one wants to have a question of 


ap ane ee 


sas te a 





Mee sd me 
fewvess = 


poy 


eee wnt 








] 

this, o1 y nature, honestly ed, it 1s 
ett irely, to apply to an indifierent 
pers f um umpire lor instance, the 
tea of pocket-handkerchiets or snufl 
)OXeS I , or may not, be vicious; but if 

. who have not the wit, or will not take 

, ’ 

the trot to decide the question ourselves 
vant to hear the re il rig of the matter, 


W d , su | | 
pocket to know What he houcht on 
the point It might naturally be presumed 


that he would be rather a prejuc iced per- 
on particularly iS his ré Ist ning, if SuC- 


cesstul, might get him out of jai 


homely 


t 


m, no doubt; all we 


M idamye Sand 


is a illustrat 
would urge by it, 1s, that 
having, according to the 


Irench news 


papers, had a stern husband, and also 
having, according to the newspapers, 


sought sympathy ” 





ments may be considered to be somewhat 
partial, and received with some little cau 
on 

And tell us, Who have been the socl | 
reformers the haters, that is, of th 
present system according to which w 
ive Ve marry, have l en, € luent 
t} id « low them }; } 
tl § s 2 | do believe not one nd 

t y a man begins to juarrel with th 
vorld and its ways, to lift up, as_ he 
i it, the vol ot h aes} ; nd 
reach passionately to mankind about tl 
yranny of faith, customs, laws, if we ex 
ymine what the personal character of thie 
preacher 1s, we begin pretty cle urly to un- 


derstand the value of the 


one in see why Rousseau should be such 
L Wiilinpering reformer, and Byron such 

ree d-easy mil Nn op ind why our 
uccomplished Mad e Sand, who has a 
ve! 3 nd elo uenes Interior to neither, 
si d take the present condition of man- 


ench-kind) so much to heart, an 


‘ Indiana” (which, we presume, 


contains the lady’s notions upon wives 


husbands) came “ Valentine,” which 


may be said to exhibit her doctrine in re- 


ind maidens, to whom 


to young men 
rT thor would accord, as we fancy, the 
nder license. Valentine was 
i ved by “ Lelia,’ a wonderful book 
1, gorgeous in eloquence, and rich in 


i 
ma ficent poetry ; a regular topsyturvy- 


Th on of morality, a thieves” and pros- 
titutes’ apotheosis Chis book has received 


some enlargements and emendations by the 
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iins her notions on morals, 


nd swe have said, are so peculiar, that, 
las! they ean only be mentione d he re, not 
particularized: but of “ Spiridion” we may 
write i lew ] ives, as 1t Is her eligi is 
maniiesto 

ly Lhiis work ie lady asse¢ S h | n- 
theistical doctrine, and openly attack the 
ect d Christian creed. She de es it 
to be useless now, and fitted to the exl- 





and the degree ol 
though if WwW 
to combat he r op 


hardly worth while nions 


worth while to 


in due form, it is, at least, 





notice them, not merely from the extraor- 
dinary eloquence and genius of the woman 
herself, but because they express the 
opinions of y number of people be- 
( for she not only produces her own 
thouchts, but imitates those of others very 
i rerly na one finds, in her writings, so 
much mil v with others.—or, In others, 
so much res nblance to her—that the book 
before us may pass for the expression of 
t ments of a certain French party 
heu est mort [God is de Say 
nother wv er of the same class, and of 





eat vent too a Diet est mort VW tes 
Mr. Henry Heine, speaking of the Christian 
Ci and he is, in a daring f e of 
speech “* N’entendez vor p mine la 
(‘lochette ( po te le sacre } tun 
Dieu qui se me me Te vi ri the 
cloek 2 Tl bea t} Suc inents t0 a 
God who d | Another of the pantheist 
poetical philosophers, Mr. Edgar Quinet, 
has a poem in which Christ and the 
\ Marv are made to die similarly, 
ind the forme ed with Prometheus. 
Tl book of * Sy rd ured continuation 
of theme, and, perhaps, you will listen 
to some of th author’s ( xposit ons Of it. 


confessed that the contro- 


versialists of the present day have an 
eminent advantage over their pre leeessors 
n the davs of folios: it required some 
le irning then to write a book, and some 


time, at least; for the very labor of 


ing out a thousand such vast pi 
demand a considerabl 


) 
pe riod. B 


in the age of duodecimos, the system is 





reformed altogether: a male or temale 
controversialist draws upon his imagina- 
tion, and not his learning; makes tory 


instead of an argument; and, in the course 


of one hundred and fifty pages, (where the 


pre icher has it all his 


or disprove 


own way.) will 


prove you anything. In like 


i 
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manner, by means of pretty sentimental A friend of mine, who has just come 
les, and cheap apologues, Mrs. Sand from Italy, says that he has left there 
laims her truth—that we need a new | Messrs. Sp r P——1 and W. Dr d, ' 
AF | nd that the Christian religion who were the lights of the great Church a 
re! O awful, awful name of in Newman-street, who were themselves ’ 
( ' Light unbearable ! Myste ry un- | apostles, and declared and believed tha 
ormable ! Vastness immeasurable !— every word of nonsense which fell from 
Vho f those who come forward to their lips was a direct spiritual interven- 
ex n the mystery, and gaze unblinking | tion. ‘These gentlemen have become Pi 
to the depths of the light, and measure | seyites already, and are, my friend states, 
Imimeasurable vastness to a hair? O | in the high-way to Catholicism Madam 
ie, thet God’s people of old did fear Sand herself was a Catholic some time 
utter! ©O light, that God’s prophet | since: having been converted to that faith 
have ] shed had he seen! Who along with M. N , of the Academy of 
these that are now so familiar with | Musie, Mr. L , the piano-forte player, hi 
Wor en, truly, for the most part, and one or two other. chosen individuals, ' 
k wore i—weak in intellect, weak, by the famous Abbe de la M —, Abb« a 
nayvhap, in spelling and grammar, but mar- | de la M (so told me, in the diligence, + 
ously strone In faith. Women, who | by a priest, who re ad his breviary and il 
tep down to the people with state ly step | gossiped alternately very curlously and | 
l voice of thority, and deliver their | pleasantly) is hims« lf an ame perdue: th 
penny tablets, as if there were some | man spoke of his brother clergyman with 
1e authority for the wretched nonsense | actual horror; and it certainly appears 
rded there ' that the Abbe’s works of conversion have 
With re d to the spelling and gram- | not prosp¢ red; for Madame Sand having aH 
0 Pa in Pythoness stands. in | brought her hero (and herself, as we may 
fellowship, remarkable. Her style | presume) to the point of Catholicism, pro- 
* noble, : 5 ; fur as a foreigner can ceeds dirt etly to dispose of that as she has 
( nee ‘tongue. beautifully rich | done of Judaism and Protestantism, and 
1 pu She has a very exuberant | will not leave, of the whole fabrie ct 
nation, and with it a very chaste Christianity, a single stone standing. 
le of expression. She never searec lye | I think the fate of our English Newman- 
res i declamation, as other modern street ape stles, and M. de la M , the 
prophets do, and yet her sentences are | mad priest, and his congregation of mad con- 
‘quisitely melodious and full. She sel- | verts, should be a warning to such of usa 
noru thought to death, (after the | are inclined to dabble in religious specula- 
1 er of some prophets, who, when they | tions; for, in them, as in all others, out 
‘ 1 a little one, toy with it until they | flighty brains soon lose themselves, and we 
kill it.) but she leaves you at the end of | find our reason speedily lying prostrate at 
one of her brief, rich, melancholy sen- | the mercy of our passions ; and I think that 
‘es, with plenty of food for future Madame Sand’s novel of Spiridion may do 
0 | can’t express to you the | a vast deal of good, and bears a good moral 
( 1 of them; they seem to be like the | with it; though not such an one, perhaps, 
R id of co v bells—provoking I don’t | as our fair philosopher intended. Kor 
ow what vein of musing and meditation, anything he learned, Samuel-Pet r-Spirid- 
nd ft veetly and sadly on the ea ion-Hebronius might have remained a Jew 
Chis wonderful power of language must | from the beginning to the end. Where- 
been felt by most people who read | fore be in such a hurry to set up new 
Madame Sand’s first books, “ Valentine” | faiths? Wherefore, Madame Sand, try 
Indiana in “Spiridion” it is | and be so preternaturally wise? Where- 
ter, | think, than ever: and for those fore be so eager to jump out of one re lig- 
10 are not afraid of the matter of the | ion, for the purpose of jumping into 
vel, the manne will be found most de- other 2 See what coud this philosophic i 
htful. The author’s intention, I pre- | friskiness has done you, and on what sort 
me, is to describe, in a parable, her | of ground you are come at last. You are 
ons of the downfall of the Catholic | so wonderfully sagacious, that you flounder 
Chureh; and, indeed, of the whole Chris- in mud at every step; so amazingly cle 
tlan scheme. sighted, that your eyes cannot see an hh 
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before you, having put out, with that ex- 
tincuishing genius of yours, every one of 
the lichts that are sufficient for the con- 
duet of common men. 

It is a pity that this hapless Spiridion, 
30 ¢ ri n his passage from one creed to 
not ind so } 1 in his profession of 
the truth wherever he fancied that he had 
found it. | 1 not w ted a little before he 
ivowed h If either Catholie or Protest- 
nt, and implicated others in errors and 
foll which might, at least, have been 
confined to his own bosom, and there have 


lain comparatively harmless In what a 


pretty state, for instance, will Messrs 
Dr {land P | have left their New- 
man-street congregation, who are still 
plunged in the old superstitions, from 
which the ) | pastors and masters 
nay heen se Tree ] Vhat a state, too 
do Mrs. Sand 1 her broth nd sist 
phil pl » Templars, Saint Simoniar 
| es. L muxates, or whateve t} 
r I hb leave the unfortunate pes ‘ 
“ e | ! to their doctr 
\ } I t} nport or t fiery 
‘ t f behet. which « f 
¢ ; one ere lto iothe leavin 
( | lie | useless reeant ns 
} | wish tl = e woul 
| mnie | lual should not 
} ti one ‘ 
7 ‘ ? ny té ' Vd) 
| everv. chanee 
( ag 1 | ifans Wo I é 
hy ‘ h eon \ ] 
1 bins } t +} } Wo 
{ Lian ¢ 7 ] 1] ‘ 
nd | ‘ | alt I I ( 
{ ed l ind sov t 
i luith whiel ‘ 
fit ] { m! Tloweve 
é | learn that, afte 
h : Spiridion does dis 
e ( t% What aw 
PA eer er 
I 
‘T _ Is mace toa 
| s, and (wi ou 
{ to eall) deeay of 
( , 3 t hat the 
( ncomplete that 
{ PVE ISS, ike his place 
, ! men! id of 
| l, im} vis- 
es Vii David, 
( t I n whica 
{ to say We a Ves- 
S ( V 0 tl eign of 
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truth upon earth; we are all Christs, when 
we suffer for it!” 

And this is the ultimatum, the supreme 
secret, the absolute truth, and it has been 
published by Mrs. Sand, for so many Na 
poleons per sheet, in the Revwe des Deua 
Vondes ; the Deux Mondes are to 
abide by for the future. After having 
r? “Man 


| do n't 


and 
It 


attained it, are we a whit wist 


is between an angel and a beast 


s since he was a brute 


know how long it 1 


—TI ean’t say how long it will be before he 


is an angel.” Think of people living by 


their wits, and living by such a wit as 


this! Think of the state of mental de- 
bauch and disease which must have been 
sed through ere such words could be 





ritten, and could be pop lar 
We were beast 
tails dropped off: 


s, and we ¢a 
our we sha 


but when our wings are to beg 


who knows In the mean time, O man 
of genius, follow our counsel: lead an easy 
life, don’t stick at trifles; never mind 
ib dut t only made for s] { 
he world e} th vo reproacl he 1 Id 
et Vi ha ‘ } rod ley | P . 
) read tf you strait-laced mo 1 
your mental respiration, fli off the 
old-fashioned stays, and leave yur tree 
himb 10 TIS ne fall s N itur pleases 
. 1 \ he i ‘ | ivt , own 1 = “Kk 
( yi i vy, and yet unfit to return 
» re nt. 1 © the vorld ind seort ; 
nd be IIs ble like my Lo 13) ) nd 
th ph sophe rs of his kidney or else 
mount a step higher, and, with ¢ ( til] 
e monstro id mental y r still 
ore wretchedly debauched and weak, be 
1 suddenly to find ye elf tHhete with 
maudlin « passion for t I Nn l ‘ 
des re to et then 7] tf «alte a 
own ast The ( Is | ‘ ! 
tare of drunkenness hen ai < 
Ve W J l Spe ] } l hie ‘ 1 ¢ 
Hits, a d ] ( Ve ine SSeS 
Lt his ne hbor’s fie Iv th a ] 2 | 
n; alter th cou ie pi he H t 
when the patient ome vondro hil- 
anth | ind we s wildly, a r es in 
the gutter, and fancies he is a 
bed wh el oud! ti ¢ t i S } 
allegory 
s _—-_ - 
Mankinp may be divided » three class- 
es: those who do what is t from prin- 
cip those who act from peauranees 
ad those who act from impulse 














THE DRAMA IN 


THE DRAMA IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
( y" all the remarkable periods of history, 


not the least interesting is that com- 


rised in the 


With 


Roman empire every 


»-called middle ages. 


+} | 4 ] P ! 
he downfall of the 


of civilization seemed to be lost i 


the moral chaos by which that event was 


Dark, however, as the period 


In question Is gene rally supposed to have 
pregnant with t 


ie formless 


amid 


been, 1t was 


elements of modern society, floating 


; * : 
confused recollections of bygone customs, 


laws, and achievements—uncertain  at- 
tempts in a new direction—dependent in a 
iter degree on the past than the rude 
llect of the time was willing to ac- 
knowledge Christianity had found a 
sting-place in the world, and was silently, 


Sapping the outworks of 
Printing, the 


*s ct mpass, the 


cnoranee. gunpowder, 


te le scope, OWF the ir 


| 
middle ages. In 


aiscovery to the the 
marked distinctions which then prevailed 
between the various orders of society, the 
state of 
rradatvion., Possess- 


l . " 1 


ng but very few, if any legal rights, they 


mMIVSLCAL ce 


entirely at the mercy of the lords of 
] 


a position from which they made 
| 


many desperate, and, 


attempts to tree 


the soil ; 
end, successful 
When un- 


ise more offensive weapons, they 


in the 


themselves. 


} 


and ridiculed their masters in 


and rude dramatic 


sOngS, 


In fact, satire is one of 


resentations 


the great characteristics of the period ; it 
shows itself 


everywhere—in the metrical 


romances, fabliaux, and tales; seizing 


upon councils, architecture, 


sermons, 


weak 
} 


and 


religious ceremonies, and all the 


in the character of the nobles 


potnts 


the clergy, as fair game. It was one of 


, } 
the earuest scintill 


itions of that intelligence 


which has since effected such mighty 
changes. 
Krom the very dawn of civilization, 


some shape or 


| 
dramatic genius, mn | 


has been continually reproduced. 


e rudest tribes delighted in theatrical 


amusements, in which deities or demons 


ined the principal characters. In 


sust 


common with other arts, it rose to 


highest degree of perfection among the 


whom it was transmitted to 


On 


Creeks, by 
subjugation of the 


the Teutonic hordes 


} ’ ] 


drama disappearee 


t ) ! 
the Romans. tile 


latter powel by the 


the spread of Chris- 
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tianity also tended to suppress it. 


The 
emperor Theodosius the younger published 
laws forbidding shows at Christmas, Master, 
The 
nounced plays in the 
his work De S 


animadverts on the evil and profane ten- 


Pentecost. fathers, too, de- 


and 
ana 


severest terms; 


clacults, 


Te rtullian, in 


deney of theaters. But the spirit of mim- 


iery was not repressed; it manifested 
itself in pal 


ices, feudal castles, abbeys and 
cathedrals, and in the public thoroughfares, 
adapting itself necessarily to the vieissi- 


tudes of time and custom, refinement or 
barbarism. 


The 


regards the manuscripts of old plays as 


antiquary of the present day 


some of his rarest treasures; and the 
t finds in them many curious and 


philologis 
valuable illustrations of the earliest speci- 
Notwithstanding 
find that 


authorities of the Church 


nodern idiom. 


the 


mens of 


fathers, we 


the authority of 





after a time the 
availed themselves of the drama, to impart 

the and at the 
to confirm their own power and 
authority. The called 


VUysteries, were rhyming 


instruetion to populae ; 
Same time 
sacred plays, 
written in rude 
as the common people were 
well uainted with this lancuage, 


not acd 


l 
many popular words and phrases gradually 
crept in, forming a strange contrast to the 
sonorous original, until at length, in the 
fourteenth century, the plays were spoken 
in the current dialect of the day. Some 
old Latin dramas were so strictly 


with 


of the 


connected the ceremonies of the 
Church, that they were never represented 
the 


performers chosen from among the monks 


but in interior of sacred edifices, by 


and priests. Others, equally religious in 


their tendency, in which a visible and 


edifying paraphrase of some portion of the 


liturgies was set before the ignorant 





multitude, were acted in some public place 
within the sacred precinets, by pious laics, 
under the sanction of the clergy. 

These dramas were highly relished by 
the populace » espe cially when the decline 
of the feudal 
tilts, a 


system, with its joustings, 
nd tournaments, left them no other 

England, the 
Whitsun Plays, 
y acted in that city during 


rreat delight 


is 


amusement In 
Mvyste 


were frequenti 


publie 


Chester ries, or 





the thirteenth ce ntury, to the 
of all classes of spectators. In the pro- 
gramme or proclamation we are told that 
* Done Rondali, moonke of Chester Abbey,” 


was the author :— 
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“This 1 nke, ke-like, in scriptures wel But the greatest variety of these relig- 
seene, ious dramas is pe rhaps to be found in the 
In storyes trave l with the best s rte ; > TY 
| , : cbt daemon eee ancient literature of France. Whethei 
1 pa es 1, Apparently to a eyne, 
0 1X lestament with livelyve more importance was attached to the du 
nforte ; observance of festivals in that country than 
t WH herewith, onely to ike sports . 
nge ther h, onely to make sporte, | on this side the channel, or from som 
Rama ¢ . t warranted by any writt., ‘ 
wh ; ld t ; ,, | other cause, we find numerous short piece 
’ j » vlads il hearers i WoL men ) 
take yt.” written, to be played on certain feasts and 
— , sia sal ts’ kk vs Christr s, for iInstane 
he concluding lines afford a strong pre- a days. At Christmas, 1 : igh 


' the Mystery of the Nativity, of the Star 
umption that the ele rical actors were not ly y a uv y,; Oo . ? 
‘ . , r the lora n of , ivi. wa r} ' 
averse to the introduction of some |i t or the Adoration of the Magi, was given ; 
t +] . while at Easter were represented the 
topics among the grave matter of the rile ‘ ere representec 


Scenes of the Crucifixion, the 'lomb, the 
Three Marys, or the a 
to the disci 


drama, which may probably account for the 
: ppearance of Ch 


Cat degree of public favor they received. ‘ 
les at Emmaus. The Susi 


So muenh, indeed, were the plays to the V 
tet * = . iP wrnnting 

iste ot the populace , that they divided . Lazar or the vesu Cuil ot 

‘a ae | azi . asa fi rit ce for occasional 

tention with the favorite ballads of Robin Laza us, Was a favorite piece ror occasional 

performance ; and the anniversary of Saint 


Flood Che colleetion known as. the i 

low! eley My steries contains many curious Nicholas was cele brate d by the Ta Aus 
of chronological error, which super iconia Sanctt Nicholai. ‘The two 

may take their place by the side of those latter pieces were written by Hilary, 


, > : sciple of Abelard 
cominitied by ASD ikspe ure, and Beaumont dis i ot Abelard. 
1” a , ‘ror the titles * ma * these old 
nd Fletcher. In one of the plays by the Krom. the ithe of many of the old 
| 


al 





: unas W btainacl ns “the relicions 
iller writers, Deme trius fires a pistol long — : satan cee e ot se 








pel] r r »} he rol} 
ere gunpowder was thought of: and the | '°!" in which the worsh 
mer makes Hector quote Aristotle, | f the Virgin was strangely mingled with 
n the vsteri } Lo hich meincy | Singular and romantic notions. Some ot 
‘ U lIOWEVE Lie iuoeh-prie 
i \ ries, | V , Ui nigh-priest 
( j ; 14 | them would doubtless draw an audience it : 
Phas Is made Lo sil u Thal ~ No is at ; ; = : a : Vou ‘ ; 
si » | the present y What a trea tl 
t Lequaill iw n Staffo d Die WwW, 4 I bn da , ha . ror id 
| vears by the Virgin Marv th lovers of the marvelous would be “ T'! 
i | rg ' 
‘ ‘ : 
erds in the Nativity talk of “ the Miracle of Amis and Amilla, the wl 
Kentlte Idliod her two. ciildven i 
{ Gotham,” swear by “ Sant Thomas ee | her two children to eu 
mis her hushain we r 9 
ve | are engaged in beating a | ™S her husband, who was leprous ; and 
who lL stolen one of. the sheep afterward our Lady restored them again 
' : ¥¢, * 995 ry " . ry 
, tr ite ( t ) other is. * 
en © abye: appears singing the Gloria » Hit ' TI litle of an : » | 
es oe AR at which Miracle of our Lady, how the King of 
i " in orul ,» Whiel 
1 ae sat . 
‘ 1 afford “food for laughter” to 2 Hungary’s daughter cut off her hand, for 
mot , ence, passed unnoticed by the that her father wished to marry her, and 
nectators of f a . sturgeon kept it (the hand) seven years 
rT itlou pect rs of former days a 
In another of these Mysteries. the Proces n his stomach \ third relates to tl 
5 d f we have an example of tl conversion of one of the early Gaulish 
/ . ‘) i L’ aA ‘ v! Lilet 7 oe 
dmixture of Latin with the vulgar dialect kings from paganism ; ~ Phe Miracle ot 
p enters, declaiming somewhat in the our Lady, how King Clovis made himselt 
of the * shful” { shman to be christened at the re quest of Clotilda 
. : ; his wife, for a battle whiel nst 
r I I sil magn i t 1 * 
, t God 1 ; the Alemans and Senes d 
itt God me san 
Saxons), and won the victory, and at the 
liquo quasi David, | christening descended the holy ampulla.’* 
1 4 1 saa ; : 7 ? : 
e jussum qu In the fourteenth century, however, 
ch: cre to ik place ; a colleet on Was I 
Put you oo of all the prinel ilevents of gospel history 
1 i 5 i 
. 3 
and formed into one vast and single rey 
1 } 1 ; 
med ys $ sentation, no longer played, as formerly 
Pe oat tat eae g J erly 
on particular days and festival but « 
) t \ i of s | b, 
k the poy ty of the ballads: For a long period it was popularly belies 
, in France that the ampulla, (vessel of cor 


Ss ited l,) used at the coronat t ( 














THE DRAMA 
tinuing throughout several days, and some- 
times for weeks, and at any period of the 
year. ‘The mgst celebrated of these com- 
pre hensive dramas was called, the Mystery 
f the Pa 


took in one day of the Seripture narrative ; 


‘sion: the first portion or act 
to the second, extending from the baptism 
re allotted ; 
and to the third, and concluding portion, 
On first 


received 


to the crucifixion, four days we 


SIx days. is in 


1398 t 


performance, 


was with the greatest 
enthusiasm, and speedily became a popular 
that it led to the 


establishment of a permanent theater, in 


favorite ; so much so, 

which daily representations took place. 
Amid much that is rude and quaint, this 
Myst y of the 
germs of poetry, and delicacies of ¢ xpres- 
| 


sion, the 


Passion contains some 


more remarkable when contrasted 


with the rough setting by which they are 


It 
lificult to acc pa es Cor See ee 
difficult to account for the prod vious favor 


le S were 


surrounded. is, however, somewhat 


which these spectac held, devoid 


of the cene 


In 


% 4 ind de cozations 


as they are 


the present day, constitdte the 


which, in 


iction of the drama. Perhaps 


prince) il att 


ms of the age, combined with 


the superstiti 





i 
n unreflecting religious feeling, may have | 
contributed to excel popular admiration 
for what would now be wearisome to all. | 
The traces of poetry to which we have | 
referred are found in the scene of the | 
Shepherds, of whom three hold a rhymed 
dialogue, expressive of the delights and 
pleasures of a pastoral life, and their 
superiority to the pursuit of arms, or 


} 
vealth which bringeth care. Aloris, the 
. | 
rst eaker, says :— 
| epherds now is season sweet, } 


as is meet.” 


nked, 


To this Y sambert says :— 


et in reason, 


Is ever swet SCasoEl 





Pellion, the third shepherd, continues :— 
In the house I uld not st 
And behold thi us day. 
{ Vi care and covetrie 
XN im l t 1 } it } 
Is worth the lift of p storie, 
Pellion, Shepherds, who can happy be, 
J I care and covetrie.”’ 
We have already seen, in the prologue to 


Chester Mysteries, that a little humor 
mes thrown in, to enliven the 


sometl 





solemnity of the play; so here we have 
Rifflard, t ag of the piece, whose name, 
literally ed, signifies ck-plane, 


S Ltying— 


IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
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“T cray-bearded crying still— 





Shepherds, I with you agree, 


When of bread I have my fill— 


Fie for care and covetrie. 


Some yaunt of grand seignorie, 
yijon towers and weaponry. 
than vield 


re true, 3 
fields, 


» glad prairie.’ 


hone in 





The above quotation displays some ap- 
preciation of the real value and beauty of 
rural the 
tween Judas and Lucifer in the same play, 


pursuits ; scene, however, be- 


shows that the old authors could also be 
serious and tragical when it suited then 
purpose in the long evangelical dramas. 
The wrathful demon appears to the de- 


spairing disciple, and asks :— 





‘Wre , what shall be done to thee? 
Whither wilt thou now depart? 

Judas. 1 kt not; for eye of mine 
Dares not look upon the heavens. 

Deme Desirest thou to ask my name? 
Brietly shalt have demonstrati ne 


Judas. Whence comest thou 
Demon. From the nether hell. 
Wi) i 


it is thy name? 





‘ rl of vengeance: 
Horribility of 
Approach, 
if death will abate my misery.” 





receive 1 ulegiane 

This passionate and abrupt dialogue was 
well calculated to make a powerful im- 
pression on the minds of the spectators, and 
bears evident proofs of dramatic genius 
The Miracle of Theophilus is another of 
the religious dramas based upon the super- 
natural and the 
the East about the sixth century, such was 


terrible. Originating in 
its effect upon the popular mind, that the 
corporations of trade 


of their halls, the win 


cuilds and every 
painted the w: 
dows, and panels, with the 


details of the legend, in which 





exemplary 
a priest 
seduced by pride and ungovernable am 
bition, denies his faith, and devotes him 
self to the service of the Evil One: the 
dénouement, however, records his penitencs 
Or 


occasions the auditors were enter- 


and reconciliation with the Church. 
some 
tained by an exhibition of ventriloquism 

one of the play S, ¢ ntitled, “The Discourses 
of the Three Quick and the 'Three Dead,” 
was recited by a single actor, who changed 
the tone of his voice in accordance with the 
change of characters. In the Mystery of 
the Resurrection we meet with errors simi 
lar to those quoted from the Townele, 
Mysteries. 
to say that, whether he obtained absolution 


One of the soldiers is made 
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from the priest or not, he will kill the first 


The solecism of intro- 


who approache 5. 


ducing Romish priest in the days of 
Herod is not the only one, for in another 


place ( viaphas is called a hishop. 


The of the Wise and Foolish 


mystery 


Virgins is an interesting specimen of the 
transition state of the language; many of 
the primitive French words are introduced 
among the rude and barbarous Latin: it is 


of the time of Henry I., the early part of 
the eleventl The prol 


ith 
originally spoken by one of the | 


century. ogue Wi 


rriesthood, 


who afterward called out in a loud voice 
the names of the actors, as they suecces- 
sively ¢ nte red and took p irt In the pro- 
ceedings. This personage answers to our 
m¢ {1 rn stage dire ctor; W hen the pe rfor- 


mance took place inside a ehurch he stood 


in the middle of the gallery, surrounded by 
the musicians, The other characters, 
priests and monks, clothed in the costume 
of their parts, sat in the stalls, waiting the 


t 


moment to risé 1d] 


and advance to the middle 


r chanted 


W ise 


recites some 


of the che where they s 
their stanzas (t the opening of the 
id Foolish Virgins, a priest 


Lati 


il or 


n verses by way 
| outline of the 


VW ise 


in old Lat 


gvener 
Chen enter the 


ngel Gabriel, 
» * Watch 


n French, warns 


t and sleep not.” They con- 
tinue their share of the dialogue in the 

ume idiom, when the Foolish Virgins 
enter, deploring their negligence, with 


moving appe als to 


the compassion of the 
others, and ending each of their thre 
stanzas with the <« | complaint :— 


“ Dolentas! chaitivas! tr 


“ Mise ible 


tavem d Whi 


I nhappy ones, too long have 


we slept i The W refuse, and bid 

them dispatch and buy oil; at the same 

time retorting upon them the chorus, 

* Dolentas,” &e. After many fruitless 

and despairing entreaties, the Foolish 

Virgins go to the merchants, who receive 
them by say at gentris,” 

‘Gentle ladies, it 1s not beseeming that 

) he so long we cannot give 

1 u k h en back to your wist 

lin turn quote the complaint, 

D A Phe ] finished with 

Z I ( off of th loolish 

demons, atter their rebuke by 

| om In addition to the char- 
enumerated, Nabuchadonosor, tl 

| 1 Vir oduced to help 
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brief sketch of the popular religious drama 


with a specimen of the barbarous Latin 
text quoted from the mystery above refer- 
red to :— 

* Venit talis 

Solea nobis 


Cujus non sum etiam. 
Tam benignus 

Ut sim ausus 
Solvere corrigiam.” 


DAYS OF ARCHBISHOP USHER. 
NLY a few 


St. 


a 


LAST 


() 


ival at 
went 


weeks after his 


Donat’s castle, whither he 


for protection after the deteat of the ar- 
mies of king Charles I., his studies were 


i dangerous illness, in which 


interrupted by 
] 


violent bleeding so exhausted his frame, 
that the physicians despaired ot his life, 
vhen he appeared 
“Waiting his summons to the sky, 
Con to | but not afraid t il 
While he is In the midst of his pain, as 


was still patient, 


] isine God, and resi 
his w 


gning up himself to 


ill, and giving all those about him, or 

that came to visit him, excellent heavenly 
lvice to a holy life, and due preparation 
for death « its agonies seized them 
It is a dangerous thing,” he said, “to 
leave all undone till our last sickness: ] 
fear a death-bed re pentance will avail us 
little, if we have lived vainly and vicious- 


ly, and 


till 
exhorted us 


neglected our conve 
Thus h 
(iod, and 


S10on we 
can sin no longer.” 
love and obey the 
Lord Jesus Christ, 


bi And then,” 


if 


and to live a holy life. 
find the 
death, and your 


said he, “ you will 


comtort ol your 
change will be happy.” 
But God had 


o perforin, and wi 


some further work for him 
] 


t sased by degrees to 


restore him former health and 


strength. 


About the middle of February, 1655, he 


went to the Priory, at Ryegate, the seat 
of his patron, the Countess of Peterbor 
ough, taking his last leave of his friends 
and relations, who never had the happi- 
ness to see him again. He was now very 
aged, and, though both his body and mind 
were healthy and vigorous fora man ot 
his years, yet his eyesight was extremely 
decayed by h ( istant study I so that 
he could searce see to write, but at a win- 
dow nd tha i the sunshine, which he 
constantly lowed clear days, from 
one \ » anothe Ife had now fre- 











LAST DAYS OF ARCHBISHOP USHER. 


juent thoughts of his dissolution ; and, as 


he was wont every year to note in his al- 
over against the day of his birth, 


inac, 





» year of his age, so in this year, 1655, 
te was found written with his own 
“ Now aged seventy-five years; my 
full.” And presently after, in 
capital letters, “resignation ;” from which 
gather that he now thought the 


days are 


may 
days of his pilgrimage to be fulfilled, and 
that he now resigned up himself to God’s 
will and pleasure. 

Not long before his death, going to Rye- 
rate, 1 (writes the narrator) preached a 
sermon there, where this good bishop was 
present: after church he was pleased to 
confer with me in private, (as it was usual 
so to do,) and he spake to this 


effect: “I thank you for your sermon. 1] 


im going out of this world; and I now 


according to your text, (Col. iii, 


iesire, 


12.) to seek those things which are above, 


where Christ sitteth on the right hand of 
G and to be with him in heaven; of 
vhich,” said he, “we ought not to doubt, 
f we can ¢ denee to ourselves our con- 
version, true faith, and eharity, and live in 
the exercise of those true graces and vir- 


with perseverance ; mortifying daily 
sur inbred corruptions, renouncing all un- 

rldly lusts ; that 
this habitual frame and holy 


is the blessed and happy 


rodliness and wo and he 


rrived at 


nan, and may rejoice in hope of a glori- 
eternity in the kingdom of heaven, to 
eceive that inheritance given by God to 
hose that are sanctified.” 
So that all his discourse was of heaven- 
y things, as if his better part had been 
there already, freed from the body and all 
rene affections; and he seemed as if he 
were seriously considering his spiritual 
tate, and making ready for his departure, 
which he now shortly expected. But 
sinee it had been usual with him to insist 
m things of this nature when we were to- 
ether, and that he was at this time in 


health, J did not believe that his change 


3 so near as he presage d; yet he him- 


self had other thoughts, and it proved that 


he was not mistaken; for on the 20th of 
Mareh (the day he fell sick), after he had 
been most part of it, as long as he had 


rht, at his study, he went from thence to 
in the 


gentlewoman then sick 


vi al 


se, giving her most excellent prepara- 


nou 
ves for death, together with other holy 


for almost an hour, and that in 


ce, 


hours ; but, his strength and 
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such a heavenly manner, as if, like Moses 
upon Mount Pi had then 


pect of the celestial Canaan. 


sgah, he a pros- 


Next morning early he complained of a 
great pain in his side: a physician, being 
sent for, prescribed what he thought con- 
venient in the case ; but it could not there- 
by be removed, but rather increased more 
and more upon him, which he bore with 
for thirteen or fourteen 


great patience 


spirits decay- 


ing, he wholly applied himself to prayer, 
and therein had the assistance of the 


countess’s chaplain. Upon some abate- 


he advised those about 
him to provide ot 
health, that then they might have nothing 


to die. 


ment of the torture, 


for death in the time 


else to do but Then taking leave 
of the Countess of Peterborough, by whom 


ie had been so long and kindly entertain- 
he had } ] 1 kind tert 


| ed, and giving her thanks for all her kind- 


ness to him, with excellent spiritual coun- 
for all he 
desired to be left to his own private devo- 
After the 
was heard to utter, (about one 


the 


sel return her favors, 


as a 


tions. which, last words he 


o'clock in 
afternoon,) praying for forgiveness ot 
sins, were these, viz.: “O Lord, forgive 
me, especially my sins of omission.” So 


presently after this, in sure hope of a 


glorious immortality, he fell asleep, to the 
great grief and affliction of the said count- 
ess, who could never sufficiently lament 


her own and the Church’s great loss by 
his too sudden departure out of this life. 
Thus died this humble and holy man, 
praying for his sins of omission, who was 
never known to omit his duty, or scarce 
to have let any time slip wherein he was 
not employed in some good action or other. 
Fa ae 
Tue Rose.—Professor Agassiz, in a lee- 
ture upon the trees of America, stated a 
remarkable fact in regard to the family of 
the rose, which includes among its varie- 
ties not only many of the beautiful flowers 
which the 


fruits, such as the apple, pear, 


are known, but also richest 
peach, 
plum, apricot, cherry, strawberry, rasp- 
ry, &c.—namely, that no 


this family 


berry, blackberry 
fossils of plants belonging to 
have ever been discovered by geologists. 
evidence 


ol 


This he regarded as conclusive 
of this 


the earth was coey: 


that the introduction family 


plants upon | with or 
subse que nt to the creation of man, to whose 


comfort and | 


id happiness they seem ¢ Spe cially 


designed by Providence to contribute. 
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THE 





D\ 

urcely any trade or ealling 
not connected with a host of 
forgotten haply in the bustle of 
t recurrin giin and again 
noments livery article of 
| hion, every custom, every 

rity h own particul 
ds and | s ) @X- 

rule In our ch day 
ct of the ! vy ha | bes n 
someth l more e@xelt- 
when the hero of giant-land, 
e Jack, filled us with ad- 
Cou ind pe everance, 
tense jhorrence of those 
s of manhood who were so 

ind so dexterously 


d with tear-bedewed 


rhtful tale of Goody 

when we followed in mag- 
lventurous Ali Baba in the 
isely m erlous forest- 





lmost tremblec the ** Open 
vine every ie animal be- 
t of the white cat, and of 
vh id of Whitting- 
eared eth hell-metal ever 
nent for poor boys now— 

t ( a) t beard fixed 

y k dismal drama 

A. a Hl about Bh 
the witiful Fatima. And 
hanged romance for history, 
‘ . 1 que ind hard- 
s d tl etup nd em- 
1 down 1! the record 
lov | ve could not fail 
e Sax d who held out 

N ( narshes of 
in tl eets of London 

i Lon: Then, amid all 
yf tl Ar ) 1 Nigh s—the 
| ttle | l like sO mucl 
nd the palaces that sprang 
l, the t ned heads, the 

1 the of it, the Barb- 

en B s stood out be- 
Sy 1 tl ( ess clatte of 
ed ever in ow 

| e historical In 
| wased a lono 

e Persians abo th 

} f J in defense 
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of his beard, and the fearful struggle 


cost 
No doubt the Gree ks 
oft 


many valuable lives. 
Is till tl Alexander, 


wore be time 


hy) 


sil 


ie 


t 


who ordered them to be they 


should 


afford a handle for their enemies in 
the tug of war, and the old Greek barbers 
haved every chin. ‘The people of Italy 
did not begin to shave till four centuries 


founds 
wht over from Siecil 
} 


of barbers, who be 


the tion of Rome, when Tie- 


inius brot 


ad Com] 


came immediat 


mong the shaven 


ites, and to be an 





test of respect Persons of stand- 
Ing had their cl shaved by a] son 
of the same or reater qual who, 
by pe forming the work of the ba be- 
came the adoptive futher of the pe SO 
shaved The hair removed from t face 


was carefully preserved and consecrat 


solemn strains’ blind 


vous 
i] & Ww} 


| 4 = . 
Homer te \ite beard oi 








s of the w or, 
and amid all the herois: heroic 
Story he does not forget of old 
King Priam. And Virgil tells us of 
beard of Mezentius, so thick and lon 
that it covered all his breast Sor té Ss 
called DY Persius the bearded 1 te 
Pliny the younger talks of the whit ! 
of uphrate, a svrian philosophei ol 
the awe with which it inspired the peopl 
Plutarch speaks of the long white beard o! 
in old Laconian, who used to say,“ S 
continually my white beard, I labor to do 
nothing unworthy of its ness ;” 
Strabo relates that the Indian philosophe 
called Gymnosophists were careful to ve 
long beards to capt vate the venerati n i 
the people. The Jews esteemed the 
beard very h rhly ; thus Han n, k 1 ol 
the Ammonites, dé ning to ins David 
in the person of his ambassadors off 
half their beards. The Hebrews \ 
beard on the chin, but not on the up} lip 
or cheeks. Mourning was—and still 
among the modern Jews—indieated by 
neglecting the beard; and intense f, 
by plucking away the h of the head an 
beard. ‘To salute a man by touching hi 
heard was the token of sincere respect 
The Druids were accustomed to e¢ vate 
their beards, and permit them to vto; 
ore t ler rth ad they were no ss cele- 
brated for their white robes and _silve 
knives, their religious services and metrical 
theology, than f their vene te beards 
In e siastical history we find tha 
! ie F Hen » lows ; ! 
=) of ( ! ' af 4 C 1 








{ ch adhering to beards, and those of 
Roman Church inelining to razors. 

by the statutes of some monasteries the 
monks were oblige d to let their beards 
while the priests vere closely 

ven. The old kings of France had 
eir beards platted and knotted with gold ; 
the kings of Persia did the same; the 


( 


t 





))" 


BEARDS AND BARBERS aan l 


linese were scrupulously careful in at- 


] 


ls,—but, al 


ntion to their beard is, nature 
is bestowed upon them no luxuriant 


op of the facial ornament. Better be 


whipped and branded with a red-hot iron 


( 


n have your beard cut off in Turkey. 
ne of the buffoons of the bashaw took it 


his head one day, for a frolie, to shave 


his beard, “ which,” says Belzoni, “is no 


+ 


fle among the Turks,as some of them, I 
eally believe, would sooner have their 
id cut off than their beard.” In this 
ate he went home to his women, who ac- 
mally thrust him out of the door; and, 


ich was the disgrace of cutting off his 


ird, that even his fellow-buffoons would 


tt eat with him till it wes grown again. 
Jeards are a religious article with the 
i S Mo nmed ver cut his beard. 
‘he raz never drawn over the face of 
1e Oram l 1 ns who clip their 

ls are considered downright hereties ; 
nly the slaves of the seraclio are shaven. 


While the Gauls were under the sway of 





is, none but nobles and 
in pr <1 were permitted to wear 


Was a privilege of the 


v, not the right of the many. Legisla- 
m clipped their beards ; but the Franks 


ng made themselves masters of Gaul, 


bondsmen were commanded to shave the ir 











shins Kiven the right of wearing a short 

! ken away, and a clean shave 

is the lot of the serfs so long as serv- 
itude continued in Franee. 

WV no ha not he d of Robert of Franee, 

h his long white beard, who on eve ry 

tle-plain led on his harnessed knights, 

1 t strugele of the fight was still 

spicuous for the beard, which was let 

wn outside his cuirass, and which floated 

in the breeze like a silver-searf? or of 

iat celebrated German painter, in the 

vs of Charles V., who long ago would 

have been forgotten altocvethe r if his beard 

t made him remembered ?—it was 

so long that it reached the ground, and 

was looped to his girdle with a golden 

( or how, in those old times, two or 

r } i from king’s beard were the 


sure and certain pledge of safety ? how 
solemn deeds and acts of government were 
sealed with melted wax, in which a hair or 
two from the king’s beard made all com- 
plete and legal? or how, as tokens of favor, 
a small portion of the sovereign’s beard 
would be sent to some beloved courtier, 
who treasured it more than gold or jew Is? 
how, in the reign of Catherine, queen of 
Portugal, John de Castro took the eastle 
of Diu, in India, but how he was obliged 
to ask the people of Goa to le nd him one 
thousand pistoles; and, as a_ security, 
sent them one of his whiskers, saying, 
—* All the gold in the world cannot 
equal what I now send, but I deposit it 
with you as a security for the money.” 
So charmed were the people of Goa with 
this conduct that they sent him back the 
money and the whisker too. How, in 
the days of our own King Henry VIII, 
when the good Sir Thomas More was 
brought to the block—and really in those 
troublous times it seemed a very lottery 
whether one’s head was high in favor at 
Westminster or Windsor, or high in publie 
odium on the Bridge-gate—he lifted up his 


I he farther 


veard and permitted it to fall on t 
side of the block, saying, in his quiet way, 
“ My beard has not committed treason, and 
it would be an injustice to make it suff 

how, when in France, Louis XIII. ascend- 
ed the throne, and was without a beard, 
all the courtiers exee pt Sully shaved their 
chins; and how, when that wise man, with 
his long beard, appeared at court, the 
shavelings laughed at his grave appearance ; 
which ridicule drew from the minister the 
remark, “Sire, when your father did m« 
the honor to consult me on his great and 


important affairs, the first thing he did was 
to send away all the buffoons and stage- 
players of the court ?”—how, in Sp 
when Philip V. succeeded to the throne, 
and with a shaven chin began to reign, the 
fashion was imitated by all classes, but 
with great reluetance and sorrow; for, 


said they, “‘ Since we have lost our beards 
we have lost our souls?” 
Czar Peter, in his most successful efforts 


for the civilization ot his land, insisted on 
his subjects shaving their beards 


Hair 


ever been a matter of dispute. Loudly 





and the fashion of wearing it have 


the Church denounced both flowing leek 
and flowing beards as “burdles of van- 
ity; but though it sometimes happened 


that a temporary reformation was effected, 


—— 








party THE NATIONAL 
t ‘ fashion came back again, and the 
og nts of the age in the lordly Strand or 
Paul’s-walk, the Rialto of Venice, the 
pu walk of Paris, the Grand Square ol 
St. Peter at Rome, or the fashionable re- 
of Madrid, still sported their flaunty 
locks and perfumed beards. 
B enough of beard let us turn to 


the beard-trimming barber. It is an old 


trade We find that out by the fact that 
it was introduced into Rome so many 
centuries ago, ind even then that it had 
rained some high repute in Sicily. In 


the barbers formed an ancient 


body. The 


rgeons Was incorporated by 


id honorable company of 
Fourth, “ but confirmed,” says 
every king and queen since.” 
It was first instituted by the good offices 
of one Thomas Morestead, 

sheriffs ot London, and barber to 


the kings Henry IV., V., and VI.; and 


who was on 


his efforts to establish a company were 
cont ed by Jacques Fries, physician, 
ind \W im Hobbs, barber to Edward 
IV., who, as we have seen, graciously 
ite their request he barber's shop 

l lavs was the resort of people 
OV e ordinary level of society, who 
we to the barber either for the cure of 
wo ad ( oul d fro some sul vical oper- 
oO! ( S 1t was tnen called, to be 

{ ied,” a term which signified either 
SIAN he beard or cutting and curling 
the | j The shop was usually furnished 
witl lute, a viol, or some other musical 
nstrument, that the patients or customers 
neh le the time they had to wait 
perore ey could et rae the services of 
the | ( surgeon ‘| he pole with its 


iinted fillet of blue or red, indicated that 


| ’ 

the | fessor was a blood-letter, the ribbon 

represent r the band ( which, d ng 

the o on of bleeding, was twisted 

re hie m of the patient, and th pole 

t elf srob na r specimen of th 
{f which he commonly held 

| vorks wonders. \ change has 

i over the trade of the barber 

. ‘ nd a wondrous difference exists 

hetwe 1 old bhloac letter surgeon of 

t 0 le vy eourt gallants 

I ) small place in public esti 

s a man of science and philos- 

} | the che p barber, with his pole, 

| k-towel, | small looking-glass, his 

\ Iso na | co of the weekly 

pape his pictu es of a be ir, his birds— 
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nearly all barbers have birds,—and his 


intelligence and small 
Talk !—all barbers talk. 


A word or two about the philosophy 


t ndless flow of 


talk. 
of shaving The consideration of every- 


thing is philosophy now—from a star to a 


stone—and why not the philosophy of the 
razor? ‘The fabrication of a good razor 


depends on so many circumstances and 


conditions,—the material, the art of forg- 


ing, the hardening, and the temper,—that 
the artist himself, after he has exercised 
his utmost skill, can only select such 


as he knows to be 


The 


the best edge should be seleeted—such as 


instruments 


good DY 


actual use. razor Which pos 


sesses 
upon looking along its edge, has little or 
no flat part when the action of the hone 


has taken place ; and which, when drawn 





ilong the hand, ippe ars ke en and smooth. 


The original keenness of the edge will, ot 
can only be 
The 
act of stropping produces a smooth edge 


the 


necessity, go off by use. It 


restored by means of a good strop. 


elasticity of the 
| 


round 


account of 


strop, this ¢ age becomes 


7, 


and 


in the angle formed by its faces. 


this 1s the case it must be sh rpened upe 
the hone. The principal instructions fi 
whetting a razor are 1, that it should be 


drawn lightly along the stone by 
alternate strokes, 


by 


2, that the edge 


with the edge foremost 


and no means backward and forward: 


should be tried upon the 


hand after every two or three strokes, in 


order to ascertain the instant at which the 
3, that 
stroke or two upon the 


the 


operation 


i d r¢ be 


strop. 


iS complete ; the fina] 
given by a 
The 
Dut a very 


edge of razor 1s, in facet, 


nothing fine saw When in 


complete order, the razor should be for a 
moment or so immersed in hot water be- 
fore shaving is commenced. There is 
some difference of Opinion as to the ap 
plication ind uss ol soap Sir John 
(‘hardin asserts that the creat excellence 
ot the Paris n barbers consists in the 
practice of using a thick hot lather ot 
soap Othe on the contrary, declare 
that the Chinese shave fur be tter with the 
use of cold wate ind soap. Soap, they 
sav, acts ina two-fold benefit to the shaver, 
it dissolves and removes perspiration, 
nd lubricates the skin. Some operators 
place the razor flat on the face, and others 
raise it to a considerable angle. It is 
very | d | ractice to press the razor at all 
igainst the face; and indeed, this cannot 
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e done with impunity, if a drawing stroke 


he used. The line of the motion of the 
raze itself should be very obli jue to the 
line of the edge, and not at right angles 
» that line, as is commonly practiced ; 
this method is, indeed, so very effectual, 
to require great care before it can be 
opted, in the extreme, with perfect 
ulety; but the same efficacy which en- 
langers the skin, renders it easy and 
pleasant with re gard to the beard. 


ADVENTURES IN THE SNOW IN 
GERMANY. 
BY WILLIAM HOW! 


LicN snow comes the scene changes. 


Wits . 


moment that 
| 


ecomes t odden 








> SNOW IN GERMANY 


PIG 


down it are going little sledges with one 
or more children on each of them. Boys 
and girls draw one another along the 


streets and highways at full speed on these 


ittle vehicles; everywhere you see them 


in motion, and they afford a world ot 
amusement. If a heap of rubbish has 
been thrown to some outside of the town, 
or by the river-side, covered with snow, it 
becomes a sledge-bank for the lads; and 


they go down places so steep and uneven 


that you expect to see them ever 


y mone nt 
thrown head over heels; but no such 
thing—away they go, as light and free as 


birds on the wing! and, when t 





ney 
the end of their course, pick up their 
and carry it back to the top again. 


i 


But it is not only the children that de 





down hard on the roads, all the world is on | light in sledging; the grown Germans art 
ledges edges come forth from their | as much children in this respect as any of 
year-long hiding-places, and stand before | them. ‘They partake with northern na- 
the houses ready to-be hired On the road | tions in all their fondness for sledging 
ure if all so ind sizes, from the | Sledges are driving about everywhere, 
r to the small from the smartest | filled with merry faces, and attended by 
to the simple Some of them, especially loud cracking of whips. The \ make also 
some of ( ities, are very gay | large sledging-parties, which are matters 
indeed. ‘They e of various shapes, but | of much excitement and great display. 
semble t bodies otf ¢ lots, phaetons, | as well as of very particular etiquett 
ws, AX ( ledar irs Some of Young gentlemen will engage young fa 
them are vi and others very gaud- | dies for a drive in a sledging-party, « 
painted, cushioned, and fur- | Schlitlen-fahrt-partie, tor three month 
shed with ous of the hagey skins ot before. Great are the arranging, if 
‘ sts bears, wolves, foxes, and | planning, the cogitations, while a party 1 
" edae-l sweep up in a in preparation. The acquaintance tha 
‘ dsm h rh before bearing shall be aske l to join in it, the choice ot 
ile mini me fis ii pine-apple, ladies by the gentlemen, the number of 
m’s head, an eagle with out- | sledges and outriders that they shall sport. 
re » OF human figure. ‘The | the place to which they shall drive, and 
rs overed with cloths of gay col- | whether they shall have torches to return 
which are stitched all over with little | by or not. All parties enter into. the 
s, and ‘ lly hung on the } scheme with heart and soul, and much 
loves too anxiety is felt lest any change in the 
Beside e handson mes, many an| weather, a sudden thaw, or a fierce snow 
i ! Tt com forth, down to storm, should preve nt il 
peas s sledge, which 1s The sledging-parties in the country ar 
is O vicker-basket wagon-body, on a} often still more lusty, if not so gay. ‘T} 
ew pol udely knocked together. very- | rich bauers, or farmers, in the uppe 
ng that a vehiele of conveyance be- | Rhinelands. and other parts, are exeess- 
mes a sledge Wheel-barrows disap- | ively fond of these excursions, and wit 
{ 1 become sledge-barrows Kivery- slt dges that will hold at I l é y pe 
h that was before carried now becomes | ple, will, in winter, drive about for whe 
iW Tubs, baskets, bundles, all are on | days together. ‘The gentry,in some p 
le yes l e traveling the streets and = of Gerinany, will, with mueh joviality 
oOu0s Ie ery boy has his sl lore , too, Mm ide make use of the same capacious ven cle S 
t W irds nailed together. on which nd set on foot parties to some place ot 
> is fly down the hill-sides with the res The trouble in the country to ge 
nost veloet W! ver there | b these t her, and the ludicrous accidents 
fa nt a street, or in the country t ecel » them, afford subject of mue} 
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fn the kingdom of Wir- of. | determined to try. | took my 


some 
ome 


landlords of 


while your driver clergyman, and the physician of the nex 


thie 


- sle dare an | arove ound, | went he re and 


ng. If you stop there. I got together the amtman, the 


bread and water, dorf, the collector of the land-taxes, the 


h annoyed if you will 


Lhney 


hat. 


service the v¥ ca 


had spent 


DY 


going in. If 


don't trouble the 


not 


you 


“m- | party. In this, my sledge, were stow: 


They will do you any 


n, just as much as if 


a large sum with them. 





At 


ldenbuch, not far from Stuttgard, we 
d at the door of one of these cood- 
ed men. We had recently break- 
l, and, as we wanted nothing, and the 
said he would not stay long, we 
sed to sit in the carriage for the 
lhe wirth, a tall and very respect- 
king man—for the wirths are gen- 
men of a tolerable education, and 
hold a rank with the smaller gentry 
neighborhood—ecame and be gged us 
rht We explained to him that we 
| nothi nd therefore did not wish 
yuuble them by going in and out. IH 
ed much disappointed ; said it was 
consequence whether we took any- 
or noth yx, but he hoped we would 
his house by entering it. As we, 
espectfully persisted in remain- 

i e carriage, he went away, but 
came iin, and, with much earnest 
besought us to tlicht. If we would 
ou we ouchnt least to se the 
ind there is an old dueal castle 

we ought to see, and, if we would 

t him, he would have much pleasure 
r our guide ‘his disinterested 

( would have been most uncourt 
to aecline With many thanks we 
nd t good-hearted Swabian, 

for his hat and his ecane—for he did 

k his ordinary cap which, he had 
ntly in dress to appear openly 

ngers—he led the way 

0 worthy wirth has been intro- 

e for his sledging-party. In the 

of the eastle he tapped with his 
on very capacious sledge, and, 
to laughter, said: “ That is 

' Aha! T eannot see it without lauch- 
It had but been here at a sledg- 
urt ve had last winter! The 
( | the clergyman were al 

yin we eould not get up ; 

| tv here—that other 

could do it, that we had not here 
es table mat oO compose one 


steward, the master of the forests, and 


1 | their families. We made a most impo 


sixteen souls. | drove, and we took the 


lead All went well; we drove out fai 
, 


into the country. ‘The air was clear, 


though sharp, and all were in the highest 


spirits. My horses were full of life ; and 


as I led the way at a great rate, I hear 


behind me a loud sound of mirth, 





laughter, and gossip. But unluckily, as 


we passed over a part of the way which 
hung over the valley below, the snow had 
drifted over a precipice of at least a dozen 
feet high, and hung in great round rolls 


and wreaths. My horses at this critical 


spot sud le nly took fright, and bee ime res- 
tive. I endeavored to whip them sharply 


forward, but spite of all my exertions they 


backed and backed till one side of t 


sledge was over the i¢ 
was a sudden and astoundin I k, not 


only from those in my 





those in the sl da s bel 
toppling over. I leaped out to seiz 


horses by the reins and drag t 
but it was in part too late. 


from all the party rose more wildly th: 


before : nd, glane ng at the sledge, | Saw 
one after another of its load d Sappea 
the precipice. Among them was a littl 


boy of mine, only about for r years Old. 


. , ’ 
As | saw him plunge down ovet the prec- 
pice. | Jost all self-command, and all 
thought of everything else. I ran in dis- 


traction toward the nearest point where I 
could descend into the valley, erying, ‘ O! 


ny child! my child! My child s kill 





| plunge d frantically down a dee pd seent 
I rushed like a maniac to the spot wh 
ild and the others ha fullen. Er 
four or five men and women already 
scrambling out of the snow-heaps, « 
standi as much like pillars of s 
Lot’s wife, and erying, and seolding, and 
shaking themselves in the middle of the 


way. As I drew near, all at onee broke 


out furi6usly— O, what have you done! 
This is your fine sledging-party! O, you 
have killed us! You have lamed us fo. 
life '—* Cursed stuff!’ I exclaimed, rag- 
ng; ‘my child! my ch ld! where is he? 
ile pe shes—h S smothering In t 
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snow 


!‘\—] sprung into the drifts; I caught 
1 sight of his red worsted clove—] seized 
t—l 
I 


He was already black and blue in the face ; 


grasped his arm—I drew him out. 


it presently a gush of blood started from 
s nose, and he set most 


| He had 


eye against 


up a vigorous 


fallen with his nose and 


stone, and | 


injured. 


a stump or a 
} 


found that his eye was seriously 





One man near me exclaimed, ‘O, I have 
broken my arm!’—‘ Never mind your 
m!’ I exclaimed. ‘ What does your 


m signify 2? my child’s eye is knocked 
out!’ As soon as | was satisfied the child 
was not actually dead or dying, nor seri- 
ously hurt, I looked about to discover if 
yet 
presently I espied a pair of great old boots 


nding up in the drift, the 


iny one else was in the snow, and 


head and body 


of W hose posse ssor had dis t 


ippeared down- 


ward in the snow. I had known these 


boots too many vears not to 





’ recognize 
nh instant. 


hem The old doctor of the 
ext village was there lying, head fore- 

S Much as I was concerned for him. 
und loudly as I ealled on those who had 


tlready got out to come to his help, there 
was something so ludicrous tn his situation, 
that | could not for mv life avoid bursting 
uto loud laughter, as with all our might 


we grasped the old boots, and dragged out 


he own It was some time before we 
‘ould wipe away the snow out of his face, 
t him on a great stone to recover 

} ( ko while he gasped and 
| nd when we asked him how he 
f | not even answer by a shake of 
his ut looked wildly and angrily 
mut hus At length he rose suddenly 
from the stone, cast the most savage glan- 
( ie, and, with much panting and 
cat rof his breath, said to me: ‘ There! 
ou have de for me with your miserable 
sledging-party You have cut me off in 


my days!’ The worthy old 
| } 


already 


n was upward of eighty, and 

. of his being cut off in the middle 

of his d was too much even for those 
vho id themselves but just got out of 
si nd were therefore not in the 

he i rs: a general laugh arose, at 
\ the old gentleman looked highly in- 
( it, and marched off in great scorn. 
t we were merry at the old gentle- 
man’s sally, how much was this increased 


hearing a ery for help somewhere 


oul he i Is, we looked l Ps and be he Id 


man suspended by his ec at-laps in 


IN GERMANY. Zou 


} 


the boughs of a tree which stretched ove: 


g 
the precipice! It was the steward. Ther 
he hung like Absalom, and quivered his 
legs like a bird in a springe, being neither 
able to reach hold of anything with his 
hands, nor to drop down into the snow. 
At this sight our laughter grew tenfold. 
We were absolutely disabled from flying 
broughi 


to his assistance; but our nois¢ 


some of the other party to the brow of the 
the 


they beheld the cause of our 


pre cipice, to see what was matter, 


where enter- 
tainment. ‘There was an instant call from 
them to the rest above to come and look. 
All that dared, 
eould see the poor steward dangling like a 


the At 


could forbear laughing—all broke out; and 


flocked forward till they 


searecrow in tree. this nobody 


above and below the poor fellow heard ow 


unnatural mirth, as it must have seeme 


tohim. <A light active youth, however, 


soon scrambled into the tree, and eutting 
away several small boughs, down plumped 
the steward into the snow. 

* Nobody was really hurt, except it was 
myself, on whom all joined in heaping the 


bitterest reproaches; first, for having so 


zealously advocated and brought about this 


party; and, secondly, for driving ona road 


so dangerous, though this latter matter had 


been the choice of others, not mine. By 


the time that we reached home, neverthe- 
less, all had recovered their good-humor, 


and were more inclined to laugh at the lu- 


rts of the adventure than to re- 


dicrous pa 


gret what had happened, except the worthy 





| 
old doctor. lle cast most cutting looks 
and speeches at many of us, but more es- 


pecially at me, over his dinner, and per- 


sisted that we had done for him, and had 
actually cut him off in the middle of his 
days! ‘The worthy old man yet lives, 
however; though he never has, and never 
will, fo ve our laughter.” 

qcebaleleas 
Cuoice Vexts.—A ‘text for bachelors 


—‘ Whoso findeth a wife findeth a good 


obtaineth favor of 


thing, and 


A text for aristocrats—* The *h and 
poor meet together: the Lord is maker « 
them all.” “ He hath made of one biooc 


A text for idlers— 


man diligent in hi 


all nations of mer 


* Seest s bus 


thou a 

shall not stand before mean 
men!” \ text for the * The 
} 


when no 


ness; hi 
timorou 


purst 


righteor S are bold as a 


wicked fle 
the 


man 


forest home.” 
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was collected, annually, on the Ist of Ay 


gust. Ina, king of the West Saxons, first 
ee levied it in 725; and his object in so doing 
Ho was, in England, a was the support of an English college 
oner who assumed office Rome. Th Romish Church. hows ver 
ie period of the Restora- | aft, rward perverted it to very different 
) his time, the * finisher purposes. : 

called * Old Dun,” and 


ll ad pe 


: JOE MILLER, 
son of that name 





I -_ , 
. : ‘ Che real name of the person who wrote 
n ¢ ng the Common- 
a or collected the well-known publication 
n his * Virgil Traves- 2 a 
#s entitled “Joe Miller’s Jests,’ was John 
ten in 1670, introduces ‘ : 
Motley. Besides the work referred to, he 
was author of the * Lives of Peter the 
' ; 
os ow Great of Ru and of the Empres 
bets eeny ee Catherine.” He was born in 1692. and 
uld lick her eat held a small place in the customs, which 
n much art he re signed to follow his taste for litera 
Fe ee 
1 do for hea 


ture. He died in 1750. 


ras,’ makes men- 


PRESTER 


; TOHN, 
nder the same name a A 
his is the name or title given by tray- 
’ elers to the King of Tenduc, in Asi: 
I // a 
who preserved such great state, that he 
eve \ ] Olt In did not condescend to be seen by hj b 
fH e evidenct trom ject above twice or three times 1a year 
U In reference to [t Is In allu ion to this circumstances that 
} ! i -. ve 
he is spoken of in| Butler, in his “ Lady's Answer” te Hudj 
bras, says - 
s choused * While, like the mighty Prester Johr 
1,” &e. Whose person none dares lool 
But is pres lin clos 
ime f the f ) : : 
oO l | on oan. t s APE } , P 
xecutioner was Grreo F 
; Mandeville, the old En eler 
é On ‘ van ! 
} . lad’ 3 pretends to have t eled oy r 
( ed by one 
lupen Ss Wil John’s country, and make him ¢ n 
iON¢ ) T ’ 
ng rms, that the | Of #8 archipelago of is n In beyond 
( him! The mor- Bactr l. lle t lls us, that a forn em- 
on his discovery | Peter Of these isles “ traveled into Evypt. 
vhye sent j \ r } 
h, een perpetrated | WHCTe, being pre ! CUV INE y i. 
; isked who the pe Ss were ood 
Fr {ny eountrie before the sas \nd, be tol y 
I ( oun t 
} i] } ; } 
} € EXPE ) 5 
2 e of Fi mo ) ( ‘ king me en ZZ 2 
’ ) . } 
priest. and uld have the n ae 
, he isn } t TMi ( I i I tin 
i te A that came f t out of the pric dw 
| { Pas called John ad » have ll the ¢ } s 
ne rts of ( 
1a dc p;. | Since been called Prester John.’ 
} he we ad ¢ his 
r ( nd dexterity Toe 
4 Bi 4 
, } , LN MENT OF ITAppines 
if M Ol ! 
tud to PASE one of the s test 
: sO ( ot VY eniovme 
‘ i, er ( S 
| ( ~ ~ \V ] to 
{ e of 
ale } 1] . 
rol eultiv ( ( " en Pi in 
aduilve » fas 














THE OLD SCHOOLMASTER—A CHARACTER. 


For the Na al Ma 


HOOLMASTER—A 
ACTER. 


village schoolmaster was a most 


' 
dt 


OLD 


THE 


CHAR- 


UR 


( ) interesting character. 


Ile was some- 


what advanced in life, and presented a 
countenance on which was written, in un- 


mistakable lines, universal benevolence ; 


there was on it, too, an equally unmistak- 
able play of quaintness, which added much 


0 its attraction, notwithstanding the tace 


was set off with a nose of almost Jaugh- 


ble length. Though he had met with 
ome early disappointment or other trial, 
(he was love-cracked they said,) of which 
he would never converse, and which, prob- 


had induced 





ibly, him to lead a single 
life, and produced his other singularities, 
yet he always persisted in looking on the 
favorable side of things, was uniformly 
kind-hearted, and was never seen in an ill- 
tempered passion but once, of which I 
hall speak by-and-by. His ¢ arly sorrows 
uduced him to leave his native place, and 
his love of books an Idren led him to 
dopt the profession of a schoolmaster. 
It was before the days of ‘‘ literature” in 
his co vy, or I do not know what feats 
his genius might have attempted among 
ie cliffs of Parnassus, or on the back of 


twenty years before our 


About 





requaintal with him, he wandered into 
the sequestered village of M———— Its 
liet ! le, the beauty of its scenery, 
id th iple and unsophisticated char- 
AY of the villagers, seemed to him un- 
jualed, he made up his mind at once 
up abode among them. 
inhabitants appointed him teacher 
chool. He entered upon his 
duties with great ceremony. A. notice 
was read in the church, the Sunday previ- 
, that he would deliver an inaugural ad- 
dress on opening the school, the next 
morn That morning the chureh-bell 
was rung, by his request, at least one 
hou The pe opl assembled in the small 
chool-house. at the foot of the hill, and 
the good-hearted teacher, brushed to the 


neatness, with a large pair of spec- 


icles shining on his huge nose, read 
them a labored speech. Some were in- 
tructed, many were amused, and all were 
satisfied. His address was indeed a 
complete exhibition of his character, full 
of wise and weak traits; but the wisé 
ones were truly worthy of admiration. 
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and the weak ones were so tinged with 
benevolent feeling as to win more hearts 
the It lI 
over with sage quotations, chiefly from 
He for 
he them, 


namely, that the best college rid 


than wise. was sprinkled 


contended 
called 


1 


Solomon’s proverbs. 
| “three 


as 


principles,” 


n the wo 


t 
.. 
he 


iit 


] 


was the primary school; the best tex 
t 
best principle of school discipline chil 
like The 
the first proposition; the village pastor 


(w ho, « 


book the Proverbs of Solomon; and 


love. old farmers liked much 


f course, was present) and _ his 


| church-members liked his deference fo1 


the Scriptures, though his tenacious par- 
tiality for the Book of Proverbs seemed 


rather unaccountable; and all the shrewd 
worldly-wise hearers knew that the last of 


the three “ principles” would secure ki: 
treatment to their little ones,—the 


very 
f the 
The 


assembly broke up in high satisfaction. 


vest means of promoting their love o 


school, and their success in study. 


and the eecentric teacher received abund 


| ant congratulations, which he returned 
| with overflowing good feeling; he ever 
stopped the retiring audience, amid _ this 
hearty exchange of cordiality, and mount 


ing a bench near the door, to which he ha 
wandered in his eagerness to shake hands 
with everybody, made them another short 


I 


| 
he had that day met from them, and ex 


speech, returning thanks for the reception 


pressing his admiration of their unparal- 
] 


leled courtesy. The good man’s eye rea 


ly moistened, and his cracked but kindly 
with 


became tremulous 


| 


voice emotion, 


which seemed absolutely to perplex him for 
some extraordinary mode of expression 
When nearly all had departed, he still 

the 1, and 
looking admiringly at the delighted groups 
{ 


stood on stone step, uncoverec 


scattered along the roads. 


+ 
i 


The kind-hearted teacher was fortunate 

in procuring a congenial home with a 
imple-minded old man and his tidy wif 
on the main road, a short distance out of 
| the village, and not far from the church. 
| They assigned him a large front apart 
ment, which looked out on a rich Jand 
scape. His room, when I first saw it 
| showed, like his inaugural spet *h, the 
| character of the man, thouch his old land- 
lady kept it as neat as she could. Its four 


tables (four, I say, for he alw 


ys expre ssc 
a fondness for such conveniences, and thi 
pastor had sent him a long one, made pur 
him) were covered, one with 


} - 
posely for 
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to nd many of the Che ‘s dvanced arguments, and 
of the village began to whisper, isisted that it must be done. ‘The old 
es} f ly, out a younger | man, too much affected to discuss the 
per, | f 0 extra- | point, requested him to call the next morn- 
did it seem to the ne, and shut himse n his room the 
t} could cely muste1 vhole of that day ling his dinner, 
propose it, though they felt its | and seeing no one. ‘Toward evening 
id was affecting to see how | however, he came down st , a 
) ht the whisp heard | el ful countenance, requested 1, and, 
{ co I nd shook his | rubbing his hands, said: “ It is all right; it 
tly, until more thorot chly | is all right; I ought to have ¢ xpeeted it; 
change was inevitable. but I forgot I was growing old. Just 
At | the school-committee were in- | think, my old friend,’ addressing his aged 
1 to converse with the veteran | hostess, as she poured out his tea, “ just 
1 the subject, and get him to re- | think how everything has changed since | 
One of thei number was appoint d came into your house ; all my scholars of 
o perform the duty; but he reported at | that time are dead or grown up; all the 
cir next meeting that he had failed to do | old people, except you, the deacon, and a 
that, when he called to see the aged | few others, are sleeping in the church- 
l \ med so cordially, and! yard, around the grave of our dear old 
hn on in tie con ition so enthusiastic pastor 5 why, my friend, we are out of our 
hool, the “ fair fame” | day.and yet I have been so much with the 
} ! 1 } pl s for its | children, God provide for them! that ] 
man » had have forgotten that I was old, and have 
ve mentioned the | scarcely noticed that my head had grown 
ired it would kill | gray. Give up the school! Give up the 
man school! Whatathought!” and a tear stood 
| "Sg ifardy, a man who never had |} in his eye, but he hastily wiped it away, 
enough to underst old Tobias, | and said, “It is all right, my dear friend, 
) thre nm ( ind is all rnt: we can’t expect to live for- 
| ot be so chick- | ever; for, as Solomon says, ‘There is a 
| n their solemnly | time to be born, and a time to die ;’ the 
t the welfare of th chool needs a younger teacher I see the 
. ‘ demanded of them ! neces ty. and shall be content and thankful 
l, I himself, | to God that I have so long been allowed 
the pub interes to « vy so useful a place.” 
1 if he had to Ce 1" Goodenough retired from the 
that man.” office of teacher, but his young successor 
4s none of t rest of the committe soon admired so much the peculiarities of 
{ | r to communicate with | the old man, as to allow him a controlling 
aT her « the subiect. | direction of the school whenever he visit- 
~ 1] to do it 1 elf. 1} ed it 
festly f { I of true cour- \ nerous-hearted gentleman, who had 
- ) r\ I hee OI of his earliest scholars, happe n- 
\ ( } ) day ( ends in the villawe soon 
| » to t cl {te proj ! to raise, by subserip- 
1 i su i 1 for the retired t 1€1 
( lhe ] ybody seemed anxious to give toward 
i ( , in be of h 
vod d ) sent to ior iolars 1 » had t 
eral r “ Give up the tled and pro lin vari I sof the 
f Y! + | he wintry. | ti k answe eoutainir 
pt 
i ears from his ¢ enerous sums For the fund thus rais 
Clive ) ' Gos hen nd} the good old man w overwhelmed with 
( ( whose branch rratitude, and made to the gentlemen who 
vs shaded it, 1 whose root yroucht him the news and the securities, 
, t ones Give ) 1 mal spec full alf an hour i: 
4] 7 p his ] rth the hus , 1 results of the 
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school, and his determination, while he 
vet lived in the village, to anxiously guard 
its fair fame. “ And yet, gentlemen,” he 


concluded, {| 


pathetically, “ I can be of but 


little more service, for that time has come 


to me which Solomon predicted, ‘ When 


the doors shall be shut in the streets, 
when the sound of the grinders is low, and 
he shall rise up at the voice of the bird, 
ind all the daughters of music shall be 
brought low; also, when they shall be | 
ifraid of that which is high, and fears 
hall be in the way, and the almond-tree 

1e grasshopper shall be 





W ould have 


listeners 
led with their old 


on, but a tear passed down 


school recolle etions 


9 1 | 
vs cheek, and they wept 








l retireme 
visited the llagve, and found that, though 
Tot sty lenou hw is old nd omewh t 
nfi vet ving to his temperate life and 
tranquil habit he still had the prospect of 
ies Teas ini i loved the asad 
teacher, id, havi thre children old 
eno i fe iple studies, I propose 1 to 
him to ren to N York ind resid 
with m s fan tutor 0 sO omuenh, 
howeve f he instruction of my 
children for the comfort of my old 
friend, and the plea e I expected from 
his company, for I confess eak sort of 

fo l el icte! As the 
ttled t venerable man wa 
1 he wish t to be dependent 
I 1 I v4 rn | s liv ne, he 
ecepted the proy l, but it w hard fo 
him to elf from the vill 
We spent t! f 1on preceding « de 
part vis ld familia places 
As tl eve low 1. we went into the 
church-) ie he e,”’ said the 
‘ he to th ve } 
the f old t l f ly | who 
wel ed vhen I first came to the vil 
a \ h > tine to the small 
raves, h some of my little ones 
God took them f t ool t » | iV 
but 1] t ly t—I shall sé 
em or We p ] >t 
} ! ™ headed te took 
his | for the |] time 
tu f lf the ol ) 
ule 1 the meme { the 
rood old n sun had | ) 
} ] ] * } vd ‘ 
] ! ’ 7 } + 





| not 


ear, but still he played on, and stoppe 
till I grasped his arm, and drew him away, 
The next 
| day we were on the way to New - York 


th 


when he returned in silence. 


The dear old man continued wi 


us 
| some four years His daily life consisted 
of lessons to my children, uniform calls 
on two aged and congenial friends, and, 
| when the weather allowed, a walk to the 


Battery, where his benign aspect, as well 
the 


ers, especially 


as his large nose, usually attracted 
} 


friendly glance of promenac 
he always had a 
} 


eclined 


of children, for whom 
He d 
but 


benevolent 


| pleasant word. rapidly the 


his 


iIn- 


last two lost nothing of 


An 


years, 


serene and temper 


creasing but complaisant love of conversa- 
tion, a growing but amiable vanity re 
specting his old school and the success of 
several of his pupils who we resident in 
the city, and a rather repetitious narration 
of his well-used anecdotes, were among 
the pleasant symptoms of his decay—his 
really enviable euthanasy. At last he 
took to his bed, suffering little, but con 
versing away in his old good-hearted sty! 
and detailing h needotes down to the 
last day That day was not a sad one 
his char her He took h le ive of H 
several of Solomon’s best counsel =a 
shall soon be among 1 de little « 

he remarked, with a tremulous voice, ré 





was, and the spirit sh 
bless thy memory, Tobias Goodenoug) 
—_ 
Lire wirnour Lo - We elime 
meet with men who seem to think tha 
y indulgenee in an affectiona feeling 
a veak = oy W rett irom a 
ourney, and greet the r families with 
distar dignity, and mov among the 
children with the cold and lofty splendoi 
of an iceberg, surrounded by its broke 
fragments There hardly a m 1 
natural sight on earth th ol ” tho 
families without a heart A fat] ha 
better extinguish a boy’s eyes than tak 
way his heart. Who that has ex nced 
the wsotf ndship. and vinpa 
4 t ja} f lin nature’ enery than 
} ft tre I i his | t? 




















TREATMENT OF 


TREATMENT OF MENTAL DISEASE. 
H*: ING so fully illustrated the con- 
equences ol 


of unnatural toil the 


id, is incumbent on us to point out 
ie remedy. ‘This has been long under- 
stood, and is obvious. In one word, it is 


zeST. It is removal of the cause— 


step in the cure of all diseases. 


the 


But it is not asy to apply this remedy 


o the special cases under consideration, 


SO ¢ 


the larger propor- 


J 
1 by 


tly because in by far 


ion the toil is imperatively demande 


because, as we have 


ircumstances, partly 

seen, the habit for labor of the kind has 
o fixed itself that it is all but irresistible. 
It is of far greater Importance that the 


orer shall so labor that he shall gather 


from his toil, 


ength, and not weakness, 
accordance with the order of divine 
Providence. To this end there is only 
way, name ly, to labor in humble sub- 


+ ] 2 7 
ection to the laws of our mental and cor- 


Inte ect 











MENTAL 


rea eli-being labor need 

t nece y ce the frighttul ills we 
ve described or eatuiocued ; on the con- | 

i t 1s tha Vy wi! the progressive 
evelopme otf m ind as a created be- 
y can al be cured. It is, there- 
fore, not merely the privilege, but the 
, of every man to work his intellect- 

fac ties to the utmost limit consistent 


sound health, so that he may thereby 


general stock of wis- 


’ . ] . rs ] 
Om and KnNOWl¢ e, bul also SO 


act upon 
that some part of that 
improvement in his mental powers 


labor rewards him may b 


insml ) @ Vigorous offspring. 

In yzing the histories of many vic- 
ms tol leetual t iL. we cannot but be 
k ow 1 th eneral fact that a total 
regard of the lily health was as 
ich a moving ca of their disasters as 
tne prolonge d mental efforts. ‘The man 
10 neglects the ordinary appli inces of 
ealth, and the ordinary rules of exist- 
ice, cannot fail to suffer. Nervousness, 

melancholy, and low spirits, aré¢ 
i the lo the luxurious, the indo- 
d the « ipated, as of the man of 
el i itesman, or the merchant 
ention of the morbid results we 
i e to 1s compr sed in the word 
SELF-DENIAI \ voluminous writer of 
( l \ ed to Db t iLy-seven 
‘ { ‘ tle not o L ores 
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pedist, a divine ; but he had upon his mind 


the care of the whole body of * the pe ple 


called Methodists,” and who now bear his 
name. It was only by his sound common 
sense, his S¢ lf-ce nial, and his sense of 


duty, that he was enabled to be “in la- 


bors more abundant.” As an amusing in- 
stance of John Weslke y’ i actical common 
sense, we extract the following from his 


advice to his preachers, whom he ruled as 


a preceptor as well as a father. Some of 
them were complaining, at a “ Confer- 


a ae saint ; 
Leeds, in the year 1778, of 


ence” held at 
being “ nervous,” and suffering from nerv- 
ous disordet As to these he obse rves, 














(we quote from the publi shed minutes )—- 

Q. What advi would you give to those 
that are nervous ? 

A. Ad e is made for them that will take 
t. B yare they? One in ten, or twenty? 

Then I advise 

Lo h m tea, t , or snuff. 

2. Kat al ipper 

Breakfas or orang 1 tea, 






YOURSELF BY INCHES! ® 
4 


add- 


Daily 


do not know that much ean be 


We 


ed to this quaint but sound advice. 





exercise, early rising, the total abnegation 
of spirits, fermented drinks, tobacco in 
iny form, and tea, dinner in the middle of 
the day, are rules which any intelligent 
man must see are particularly applicable 
to those who work the nervous system 
exclusively. Daily exercise must be 


taken to balance cerebral with muscular 


activity. Stimulants to the nervous sys- 
be avoided, because it is a 
y thought. 
brain and sensorial nerves must be 


to 


tem must lready 


ove r-stimulated by Repose for 
the 
sarod 


nature has ordained that repose is neces- 


Se( by ‘ly rest, because 


yoing ear 





sary for their healthy action, and because 
the hours of darkness after sunset are 
universally the hours of repose of those 
animals that are not nocturnal in their 


habits. Abstinence from gross living is 


requisite, because the waste of the system 
s not in the muscles, but in the minor 
agent, as regards material extent—thc 
cerebrum. 

It is, perhaps, as to the mode in which 


these habits can be practiced that there 


will be the greatest difference of opinion. 
It is ve easy to prescribe daily exercise 
MI ‘ Methodist Conference, ed. 




















THE 








ind regimen, and by varying from time to 
subject of their studies. ‘This is 
h reat seeret of safe continued head- 
work. It is a species of cere il rym- 
sties, by which all parts of the org of 
ought are ¢ jually worked With this 
id a sedulous attention to the bod 
by the simple means which com- 
mon sense dictates, many have been en 
led to work long and strenuously with 
comparative impunity, and, although the 


OWE 


Viol 


lay must come at last, it is long de- 


e have offered to the man of mind 
other than what may appear selfish 
es to induce him to guard well the 
rs God has given him. We have not 
otten, however, that from him to 
n much is given much also will be 
ed. Unless this higher motive of 
direct the laborer in the fi ld of in- 


unless he guard his gifts as thin 
only in trust, and use them as one 
must rend n int—he will 
his day n labor nd late take rest 
y [‘oo late he will learn by bitte 
enee tha il Cast 
ta i LT) I 
li fuil vl | ! 
n 
re 
” 
THE DYING FLOWER 
f G. M. § 
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"ASTI OF 


am ich finer sense of the be 


929 


—e 
m 
! 


VEN.—Womel 


wutiful 


men. They are, by far, the safer 
es in matters of propriety and grace 


be 


thinking 


WTritin ibout the beauty of birds 
flowers. while her brother is robbing 
nests and destroying the flowers. 
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VISIT TO KINGSWoon WESLEYAN labors of the devoted Wesley 
N ALNGS\ U SLE : : 
> DUTY Waren fest, that, very soon after his first visit, he 
REMINISCENCES, “Seite 
wore Made provision to maintain and perpetuate 
r ERE are few places of more interest Methodism in the neighborhood, by the 


to a Wesleyan than Kingswood. Ty 


Was SO mani- 


establishment of Kingswood-Sehool. The 











the name is “as familiar as a house- | diffieulties he « xperienced in this under- 
d word,” being the scene of some of | taking were ve y humerous, but he was 
he earliest eff rts of the founders of | not easily d unted 
Methodism Little more than a ntury [t was a bright and be autiful day in 
was the haunt of a rac of men the tutumn when we first visited this far- 
t depraved and reckless. Ineoneeiya- famed place. (Accustomed from childhood 
barbarous and jon rant, they trampled | to hear of it, the inters St oceasioned was 
{ ll laws human and div ne, and dare eat. The craceful foliage of the fine 
e hand of justice. Tn some parts of the | elm-trees. planted by the venerable Wes. 
neighborhood it was danoero to pass | ley, in the school-y ud, produced a sub- 
alone in open day pl nder and murd dued and chast ned feeling as We entered. 
being of common occurrence. It was in- | By neath their shade he had oft. n held forth 
leed a “seat of Satan.” the word of life: and as their ancient 
Wesley’s first attempt to rescue these branche ked in the wind, the y scemed 
de and bad men was m ide in April, 1739. | to speak to us of by-gone days, and te 
The spot he selected Was a gentle eley remind 1 t we were treading on ground 
on the south side of Kingswoo, sacred to Methodism Our guide con- 
( 1 Hanham-Mount Here, to about ected us to the spot where th little 
tte indred persons, he eried in the | sycamore-tree” once stood, under which 
of the evangelical prophet, “ Ho, | Mr. Wesley first preached, during v10- 
very one that thirsteth, come ve to the | I storm, from the singularly ippropriate 
Ay I ( text, nd lovely text “Fora the rain cometh down, and 
Be him retched t 1 rich ( IOW fro heaven, and ret neth not 
( ful vy ( ( the Avon, thro t the but wate eth the earth, ar 1 maket} 
‘ h the er w rently windir bo t forth and bud, that it may ve 
ere t distance y the und secd to the sower, and bread to the eater 
Is: w on his ht and left t cities 0 shall my 1 be that goeth forth out 
Bath B iw Within s t oF my mouth; it shall not return unto me 
He e | fterward fre juentiy address vou but t rall ecomplish hat which | 
ig thousand The roughne 0 ( shall prosper in th thine 
| I L 
popwiation must have contrast. n vhereto I sent it.” 
ly with the loveling s of the prospect Kight before us stood the old chapel 
But rouch and + d ney were, Weslkk nto w “hh we immediately ente shar- 
, pable of religion mpre ! n the sacred awe which appeared to 
H \ rad wondert etl t upon it. This sunctuary has claims 
mine Some of the most ab I ( i) regard which no other of ours e I 
eml ‘ed the truth protanity LV mast of. Here the solemn and usef 
\ hemy to prawe ; ind ce called the “watch I oht a vas 
hed } ne was hiohte | ! { t act Nished “The custom o ic ited 
‘ he ¢ nd the joys of a pure “ the colliers of Kingswood, who had 
een in the habit, when slaves to of 
\ nthe present day, ignoranes spending eve Saturday night at the ile- 
e) f avery considerable extent, | hous . They now devoted that nicht t 
condition of many is de- praver a d sin ng of hymns. Mr. Wes- 
0 as exerted n C- ley he ng ot this nd of the good th t was 
luer ver the entire popu- | done, resolyed to ke Here 
I hot Vice Ol | Nie t! erame!l ( t was 
nk VI nd C FTOSSt first separately minist evan 
( lace I » prevalen ( egation, after having been expelled 
| ©, js vy yielding | f +] ora's , 




















VISIT TO KINGSWOOD—WESLEYAN 





ave been made new creatures in Christ 


Jesus, and are now mingling with the one 
hundred and forty and four thousand around 


Here the Wesle ys, and White- 
and Coke, and Mather, and 


ie throne. 
field, 


nd Be nson 


Pawson, 
, and Bradburn, have witnessed 
ome of the mightiest effects which followed 
heir powerful preaching. ‘There are 


living in the 


yet 
neighborhood some who were 
wakened under their ministry, and whose 


eyes glisten, and whose faces brighten, 


as they tell us of the days that are past. 


Dilapidated as the building now is, the 


people still cling to the spot, and even the 


inhabitants venerate it. 
of the 


school. Few 


ungodly 
he right 


ll 


chapel stands the 
places are more sug- 


restive than this. 


The influence of public 


generally on the future of those 


} 
schools 


taught in them, can never be rightly es- 
timated. The man in after-life is, in 
i cases, but the youth with the hab- 
its and dispositions he formed at school 
full-grown. “ Master John Wesley’s me- 
‘al run three times every morning 

nd the green of the Charter-House 
schoo was no unapt type of the future 
Metl | So might we speculate on 
i | position some of the licht- 

| boys of our school may fill in 

) d social life,—the possible emi- 

ence of the one, the downward destiny 
of the other No pl ice could reveal more 
fuc f this kind than that in whieh we 
( elve Llow instructive 

e been a record of the history 

{ ¢ one who had passed over 1ts 
it with grateful recollections of the 
nse good accomplished here, that we 
uked through its various apartments. 

| the days of its liberal founder, 
( were remarkable revivals of religion 
nong t hildren ; and since those days 
the ool has been the spiritual birth- 
| e of hundreds, some of whom are now 
pying spheres of great usefulness in 
Chureh militant, and others have al- 

ly joined the Chureh triumphant. 
There,” said one of our company, a Wes- 

é ninister, pointing to a small closet 
on e second floor, “ there God pardoned 
ny sins, lt rreat agony I shut myself 
1 for the night, and there remained till 
G spoke peace to my soul.” “ Here, 
iid a seeond Wesleyan minister in 

‘ ympany, standing ina small room, “ I 
lieved in the atonement, and received 
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Doubtless such pleasing 


forgiveness.” 
testimonies could be greatly multiplied, 
even among the 
V\ e Into 
study, of all spots in the building the 


M iny of 


unsurpassed for purity of 


ministers of our Church. 


were soon ushered Wesle ¥/ 


most 


interesting. his admirable ser- 


ich are 


and beauty of 


mons, wh 


doctrine language, wert 


written here. His valuable “ Christian 


Library,” by the publishing of which he 
lost £200, was begun hers numerous 
in vindication of his 


practice, and 


pamphlets 


many scientific and education- 
} 


al works, were also composed in this room 


On one pane of glass we found writter 
by some unknown hand, the beautif 
text, ““God is love;” on another God is 
here, 1744.” More appropriate inscri 
tions for such a spot it would be imposshi le 


to find. Then again, written with a firn 


hand, was the covenant engagement of 
‘IT am determined to be 
Ist, 1794." We 

eall this his “ sweet 


tly prayed tha 


some pious soul: 
the Lord’s—January 
mav Wesley 


left it, we 


t 
revure 


and, as we ferven 


the mantle of the ascended saint might 
rest on us. 
The sick-room was next visited. 


which many had spent days and nights of 
weariness and pain, and from which some 
had their flight to that better 
country where “the inhabitants shall not 
On the glass of the 
found written, doubtless by 


who had proved its 


winged 


say, I am sick.” 
window we 
some one truth, * 'T 
while near it was 


I 


searlatina is a plague 
the 


LIStO- 


f the 
7th. 1S16." 


a serap from date-book « 





rian,—* Great snow, February 


In the various sleeping-apartments we 
saw several inscriptions ef an 


character. Yonder 


interesting 





Was anh OULD 
joyous feeling, probably from youthful 
convert,— 

“Q for a heart to praise my God 


conditions of merey arrested us, 


Here the 
perhaps complied with by the wi 
| 





“Repent and believe. Henry Caddick, 
1780.” While there were the never- 
failing results of salvation“ Being justi- 
fied by faith, we have peace with 
through our Lord Jesus Christ 
directions, too, were the names 
scholars, many of which we re nized 
as among those whose “ praise is in all the 
churches.” These names were peculiarly 


modest and retiring. 


and neat; while 


some, 


small 
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id ent stiec. h dee} V So I re early. It was a glorious May 
e ¢ ls, determining mornin Ihe wind, what there w of 
to attract the passer-by. it, was due south, wa id perfumed 


We were | y the premises, not a with the breath of early flowe . "The 








nterested and profited by our visit, barometer was at “set fair:”’ not a eloud 
1 Our path stood the sun-dial | was to be seen from horizon to B 
n tt by the immortal Wes- north, south, east, or west: and as I step- 
) t were instructive mottoes,- pe 1 out into the pre tly rarden, T muttere { 
ot ae ¢ 3 &e. hese to myself, very complacently, * ITappy 1S 
( t The ( | nee the bride that the sun shines on'” It was 
t ch had wa ed if SUNS | nonsen I kn Vv, D [ co vt he ) 
ce wn and darken, suggested eing ple d with the coincidence, 

3; for y reminding { had not taken many turns in the r- 

ul il hat s ¢ irthly, ce n be fore | Was accoste d by ii VC i 


the sun s no more go but she kindly intro 
\ ( e moe Vithdraw 1 t the triend of mv de Mary 
1) 1 2 
a come it the way down from 








OUR TWO FRIENDS , wie 
ngvemel ind pertormances 
\V" r how man r 1 bowe nd expressed my titude 
\ lar ¢ sequence Ik er k Iness 
I y ul t Was In the month She had had a bad headache the 1 
\ | \ d id pleasant re tore, she explained, and had retired wher 
lay. Very natural | [ arrived, so she could not be introdue ) 
I did not sleep sound- | me then; but“ that was of no con ( 
I hav en told th vas | 
nin ene ly ep heav- None t ca Lid Iw r % | 
eL0 ex m; but I! make such an ntance, so 
yhex not exeeuted niously My fair friend’s 
| c | criminal. | departed, 1 ventured to hop 
I t Ihe é O yy ute d she had 3 early 
‘ f ping | to er flowers tor bouque ouldn’t 
f For « ! I neve T help hi she | | isker 
V er mn lo be vould, and I did 
( a \ re les l it i We l Ie near nh rhiby Ss I 
0 rit ind, | don,” i m new equaintanes id ( 
t often ed- \] nd hall ri I 
y ( ind ( I ve often 
\ i ion you n vour office.” 
| id I bowed l hoped t he 
n \ calculate vould 
+! She vill he ) on th 
‘ ws al QO, | hope not!” said I. with f 
; part my dorm ry [ had never before thoucht « 
untry Vv here, afte the po lity is ad 
x I ound w n profound once dice e idea \ 
! ly of the / r! J le | ce at M | 
| ! ieled fit maid t was tob | tho I hard 
« ‘ ( ess u lt er id ( ree ible | dl \ 
he ¢ Iter, 1 so, of cours i went on iit 
t l ( | is ina flowers n le f [ h DY his t 
I oF the emembered tl Mary had writt t 
( ( I 1 never ne about a de friend con t « 
t i ad tha 1 it ( ) dent of | M s Bre I ( 
‘ ) »kept rrothe ouse in Le t 
’ 1 } = 




















\ 
r don his was Miss Brown 
poor thing'—Ahem! I wished 
, } , 
wn had ne said ul It made 
ae teat } 
é pas ad oli. id Dreak i 
0, weddl y bre ik iSts 
) nd we went, due time, to 
we mar? i. Chat is, Mary 
ith GB Mi 5S Drown 
truck up a merry peal as we 
h po 1 on Our way outward 
p into the open l S$ a 
a carpe ol flows $s, With 
( eh N-Vare pa h h d been 
‘ t 
( l to the ( stom of tne 
\ pretty custom, ought it, 
S( | emblem ti | or the 
which S id tien | every 
} ] ‘I 
ico ¢ way your pathw V 
I be Ve | W ti tlowe ie 
y about nes, i cannot 
bh her 1 or two 
y I re f 1 that happy 
y ( vho would 
if j I sne be n 
hon Ss ralled = the 
1 BRIDAL SONG 
’ , 
ly 
l \ 
] 
r 
| 
, 
fo A . 


I thought this much more to th 




















pose than M 3S B ( 4 mei She v ( ( 
lonely, poor thing! i Mary thor 
too, when I r¢ peated what her f 1! 
Ld. 
We V Ww r married nd I | 
over the remainder of the wed l 
I pass over, likewise, the honeymo 
whit Ve t at pretty little St 
place, which had 1 then become fushion 
ble—the more the pity that it has now, / 
think ; that 1s nothing to the ) 
- I 
In due time we reached home, and the 
next mo r found me onee more my 
otfice. S Bro n, Who ha 1, ol CoO . 
been the com] on of ot xX on, Was 
to ren 1 WIth Ma vy two or thre wee] 
after « return | had no objection to t} 
if it would keep my dear little wife from 
being “lonely, poor thing,’ Miss Brown 
Wa very WW ¢ om ») stav \ th us is 
iny mor , though I cannot say that ] 
mired Mary’s taste in friendsh hat 
evi [ tho it « in m mony t 
emembe ering, however, what M 
Brown’s brother would do so long a tim 
Without his house keepe r; but this was 
plainly no concern of mine 
I had given my dear Mary full permis 
sion to make what alteration she thoucht 
fitin our home, though, in my heart. 
perhaps fancied that she would not find it 
necessary to make any. for I had rather 
prided mvselt, nomy bachelor day , on 
the conve neces of my house, considering 
it was not by any means a large one, and 
n the exe ce ot it iweme \ 
least | I had it quite mu 
money ld spare—and rather mo 
t times on these matters | re \ 
thought, too, in my simplicity, t] I had 
some ste tha y But I soon foun 
how utt Ll had been mistal \ 
most the first leisure day after we wert 
* settie ( vn,” on my stepp > my 
bedro wash my hands, I fo i my) 
self i 1 of bewilderment | i 
thou I ius have got nto yre 
room iD bit of { tt ed to 
] ¢ 1 « ( its plac nd 1 fo 
Was 8 U » < i S were Si ‘ ( ver 
were it j \ } r t ] V tted 
| 1M nthe vy s were shif ook 
S$ Was much to my il 
x I when I tri ve 
pet f 1s oe CY vthing v ! 
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AZINE. 
id my way into the sitting- * But, dearest Mary, what do you your- 
om self think and wish?” I ventured to ask. 


[ary looked so pleased that I | Well, she did not know so much about 


find it in my heart to say that | these things, and had not such taste as 

t towed much labor “with much Miss Brown, so ll | would (And so 

nd little or no meaning,” « specially | I did; but I cannot say that I was sorry 

she asked, with such a happy smile, | when Miss Brown’s two or three we ks— 
What do you think of our day’s work, | extended to six, however—were past and 


I gone, and he Vis was ended 
[ had no doubt I should like the altera- “Now,” thought I, as ] 








I s d, when I got used to then her brothe r’s house, \ hither | had, With 
P Mary looked rather disappointed great pleasure, escorte 1 her that last even- 
| I t we vould ( ( to ke ng gs what I s ll 
em ce, « Miss Brown h such , have w ir M 1 quiet 
vod e, and she could not be the | we shall be! \ Vv that 
om vas before.” the near ne nbo \l \ 
| 1 not help biti: lip a little at | de friend had gs; ace 
t I i 
o kee " from mut rsome- between us of thre t s - 
Miss Brown, instead of | cier .4 ght, to preve iV tl 











\ vate s But | reckone nhout my 
\\ M 0 nning of it host A weekly ( J OL \ S 
| ‘ e authority | the very lowes com on, W there 
M } ( ! ng on fter to be kept ot ny et even- 
( iW! i Ww sw very unsult- ings at home we ¢ icea D l ( 
t 1 fact, but my | third of their proy unver, to say nothir 
re ¢ herseift to ol long walks, afte office h rs, 1 | sort 
nd that Miss Brown had | of London weather. either to } gy hon ¢ 
ft enough to look out another | my wife from Miss Brown’s. » 
) ( t te, which—would | home Miss Brow a | 0 \ h 
Miss B own had such 1 u ( | lend eit lived 
eX e In paper-hangings L de ther off still 
ttle t I co not withstand But this was n | wo M 
Vl hing tones of entreaty | Brown had eo ited f M ! 
\ | i t y cel put iF St ‘ d it \ 4 I 
po 1 of her dower of five hundred | advice followed to Now 
I | econfe had pu ne in Se! tn ( L ol l ol 
or, and I th th not to | creat y had ed me faithfully many 
( to he fancr ( efore | ! ried—be se sh 
5 ( hers Not at all Chey \ flict l eafnes ind 
were her dear Miss Brown's— | Miss Brown, pitying her poor friend 
I ew How ( ne end of ! J ) ef] r¢ nul ere 
co l} ( rit —no, not Ie S 1c if ette 
f been ) only SIX months \t ! y d \ \ 
( \ th] ) vay, and th pe ded by he lend to t k that she 
\ L all the convenienes st add ane : 1 ( blish- 
t t ticu household | men s I fore yught « 
I to ple ot my wite, so his necessity m ut when Miss 
I ( ire Brown pathe call efore he ( 
\ \ | I to te! to com- hare l she ee ly en ré 
ertain untz ha ngs, whicl havi id ‘ de 
ecidedly to be exchanged for | Mary wonder ad never thought 
eel noreen ¢ ins, which | o efore 
decide ( to damask ; of the In proce f or five ve 
001 vhich t a re here we ttle nd little 
t 1 ‘ range vhich w Mary nd \I B \ ‘ 1 in he 
ea | ‘ | lmpertect ) \ > f ( 1 
M ] dl d es ' 














OUR TWO FRIENDS 


would do but she 


thing 


must superin- 
arrangement, from the 


every nursery 
of—well, never mind what—to 
of b-a, ba; did 


that I should not have to yield 


st dose 


ching be-e, be. | 


t know 
» the naming of the poor little things to 
she 


ss Brown’s superior taste ; 


against the 


pro- 


sted loudly barbarity and 


ty of such names as Philip and 


she could not bear the conjunction, 





put her in mind of Smithfield and its 
iartyr fires; and she did not like them 
part—Philip was such an odd name, and 
o uncommon; and Mary was such a com- 
non name, every family had a Mary in it. 
But in this matter I found an unexpected 
ily in my own Mary; and #0, for the first 
ime, Miss Brown found herself in a mi- 


1lority of one. 


To make amends for this defection, 
iowever, my dear little wife gave up 
eV \ ng else to he r £ end’s cuidanece, 
nd Miss Brown ipreme arbi- 

ess Toy ind bott , arrow-root, 

n f hort clothes, hot-water baths, 
( vaths, leading strings and phys- 


in short, it did not matter what, it was 


B : 
TOWN Say 


Miss Brown.” 


ye mu 
Now iny Ot Tih fulr re iders begin 
) et if lown as a d aor’ eable old te i. 
v t so very old either—to be pro- 
laim 1 this sort of way the amiable 
veakne of my ung wife, I have only 
S it Mar he { does not think 
» ot i that she give me carte 
»y write what | please. She says, 
ind I entirely believe her, that there are 


o many Miss Browns in the world, and so 
many newly-married Marys, that nobody 
li know where to look for the right 
nes, so she and her friend are safe. 
(nd she says, too, bless her! that a little 
2 -1t } ; 
rood-tempered writing, such as mine— 
ink of that now '—may—we ll, I won't 


have 


rot my story to finish. 


I sha’n’t write another word to expose 


iy dear little wife. I have faults enough 
tT mvy own. 

Talk about family advisers as domestic 
juisances—there was my friend Sam 
Riley, who was as much “a rock a-head” 


way of our domestic happiness as 
Miss been. If Miss 


Brown was iry’s “ mother sup r1o! 


ever Brown had 


Sam her confessor ;” and no 





rood came of that, you may 


read I dont mean to say that San 





| entered the 
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Riley was a bad fellow, or that he abused 
my confidence. I mean to say only this, 
that he made me discontented with my 


home, dragged me away from it, monopo- 
lized the time which I ought to have given 
to my wife, and, worse than this, kept m«¢ 
from making her my bosom-counselor. 


Sam was about my own age: we had 


been school-fellows, had‘ started in lift 
about the same time, and lived near each 


He had a 


queer wav of railing at matrimony, good- 


other. was not married: he 


humoredly in 
heart. 


but spitefully at 
had 


sort of 


ant . . 
appearance, 


Before | 


familiar, 


was married we 


lived on no-ceremony 


terms ; assure him 


and I took upon me ti 
that my change of life need make no dif- 
But Sam 


and, except that 


ference to him in this respect. 


knew better than that; 


he made a complimentary visit or two to 
ly entere d our dvuors. 
Phil,” he sai 


never sure of a 


my wife, he rare 
“T tell 


husband’s 





you what it is, 
a friend is 
welcome, and I don’t want to run the risk 
of cold looks, 
there’s 
di i. 
hall, you know, and bachelor’s commons 
I shall see 


fashion, Phil.” 


and the cold shoulder; but 


my house, now, stands 


and no one to say you nay. Li 


you by-and-by, in the old 


This was only a week or two after my 


return from our wedding tour. I laughed 


| at Sam, told him that he envied me, and 
exhorted him to follow my example. He 
retorted with the fable of the fox who had 
lost his tail; and so the matter ended. 
But no, it did not end there. Three 


months, might be perhaps four, afte: 
I went home from the office. 
had had enough to 
matter As ] 


little hall, I heard merry voices 


our marria 


jaded and vexed. I 


vex me; what 1t Was 1s no 
One of them was Mary’s. 


] ac] ] 
aAShe 


nt, who had taken, a day 


up-stalrs, 
“Who 1s 


ot the new serva 


with your mistress ?” 
before, the place. of my faithful old 
deaf Sarah. 


“ Miss Brown, sir.’ 


or two 


Miss Brown; | 


Miss Brown! always 
1ought as much; and there she will 


ill nine o’clock, or ten, perhaps, an hen 


t 
1 shall 


that time I shall not have 


have to beau her home 1 all 


an 
a chance of say 


ing a word to dear Mary, but Miss Brown 


must hear it. All this I thought. I di 
not sav it. 

Cell your mistress I am going o 

i I t be home till late,’ I said 




















) , . , . . m 
«ot i \l J Fo OSs | Vi 
i t ‘ r than Lnee \ y We heu But, « 
‘ { a A bull v i i vu lad a 0) wrry v 
: he ning troubles—to “Sorry, d Mary t has } ( 
1 both sides, and estrangeme! into th trang 100d tl evening 
4 S os ss rm de " litt ife \l \ ans ¢ P by + +hy 
! seemed to live pplly together ong into my h It ha i 4 
ed « » out ol every ten preser\ 1 with my old love-letters 
| aid as we seem th Why waste words about j \ ‘ 
V if L were so L only k 1OowW not } issaves n life too si 
years after our mai , we had | treasured recollections too precious to 
l \ nda iy Of our own na eveale That event MM ry I 
Imonilal duets too often ran newe 1 our vows—be fan a new Iie 
It was a week afterward that. as I me 
| rank M I y ie s })- Mary at that dear fireside, I coul ( 
P p her looks that a secret was on the t of 
poke M Brown, I s ( breaking out [ hada secret too 
\i * What O #VO think 2 ruess, Ph 
. : en se Phil ee 
\ I tevervthin to Db oW) ao id t nk 2? ( 
from me in this It | the | Mary.” 
Riley, I kn es ** A fairexchan 1 hery.” P ly 
Y f I we ot t ( t for seere yours tor m ire 
( I ou servants, and for yours.” 
I l . Mary I don't *Acreed. Sam Riley i 
vi will neve ( * Be married !” 
, \! Brown gece: éNo”? 
yi ( ; “Yes! I say, yes ! 
I \I ley ve t hundred * No sgoing to Yor! I h r 
l ctice there, and j nex 
I I 1 { Vii o with him 
\ vy clapped he | vh 
{ [ we e { t | : ty m ? eeful |] ; 
! \ Vw Phe « ren \ | Inethin el \ i i 
( oO’ aos ess 
p I re, ve rile “Not Vile vo at ( tha 
t | | ked toward her, | Who 
had | ving; ft “MM Brown—that de ‘ ( 
her ¢ ‘ 1e old let ‘ ha en here t day, ] I la 
fore he mit it.” And Mary clapped her har 
‘ ; P} })s ( ou out nh al i s cr] I She v nu 
P ’ 1 a sood wife. and \ al ; 
‘ \I } \ ( frie ( \ , and ml t 
1 men 
- ae husband ! _—_-- 
eak to hes re IDEALIS Yi : me ol f 
: r ) I have el ty to idealize l an ( 
f ( not m ere I su t 
. Mi \ | ( \ ieartedness to love tl ) itiful t 
v fi nas hem | hout the ne v of ea 
I dest { mine, mo highly by ar I n i | 
vere is you a be ( ft 
t ~ Mar ’ No erpet llv to n yects, till One 
1 the tie ve t ene uy 5 wuctiit ( b 2r. an 
varned me eh foliv w " te 
{ Ss so 9 l i mock V; I nk pe I 
\ ( n° such Vt ; r t t of iife. t } 
; ] 9 | + 9 ( ® ‘ 
\ Lif  f 














A DAY 


A DAY IN NINEVEH. 
i Vineve h Ss emed blo ted out 




















( existenc Uhe pyramid-looking 
nd of Nimroud is alluded to by Xeno- 
Ss cel of erumbl when 
nd lis ten thousand there 
vo een rics since n who 
n the bank of tl I iteé In 
( mad eer ury, Spe | ‘ tine rreat 
vrian city s at th mi erly 
oyed, so that none could tell the spot 
1. Its site was a waste four 
d years later, affording ample spac¢ 
the movements of the two great armies 
HH iclius and Rhazate 
buh passe 1 ove the Spo 
eplio of whi it had be 
ig the ruins for ridges ¢ 
h, an enterprising travel 
0, began to examine ce 
3 ne Mosul, whenes he found si [- 
it to icate that there was some- 
) learned respecting Nine- 
I t< \ Butthe« scoverlt 
Inade were mat i atew fragme nts 
» the B Museum, inclosed 
( r ( fe Iso 
i t long 
thy ‘ ope 
i e ClV Zation nd art of 
mightiest of ancie! em- 
n irs has produeed an 
1 our knowledge of 
M. B nd Dr. Layard have 
emains id own heht 
to such an extent that 1t Is 
insport 0 SCLV to the 
. ne oO See } ( y S 
the days of 1 merid l endor 
pl 
OV most palmy pride 
spec on ot tl \ Lh 
r ved in Lo ‘ it 
L own 1 m, still more 
( \ he i nation and give 
) e pi er se, ere 
efo vou the very \ elm 
Inanners, and « ms of 
Lived, it i hich the 
N e citizens gazed between 
t nd yi S age With 
eme *¢ of 1 hat may be seen 
( iti epositories of art, and 
l s ol Bi 1 and Lavyard’s 
s De e us, a 1 by the learn 


IN 


NINEVEH. 


we would end 














vivant of ancient Nineveh; not drawir 
on our fancy for any ef the mat Is, but 
simply weaving together wh W lave 
gathered by inspecting sculpture and 
studying book As we shall supp 
ourselves spending a day in the me Opo 
of Assy nearly three thousand years ’ 
it will enable us the better to convey ¢ 
impressions, if we may be ] 
indulge in the anachronistn of en \ 
allusions to subsequent times 

We are on the banks of the ‘I t 
by the er delta formed bet t | 
the. river | country und 
undulating, but not mountainous: fi 
but need careful art of the |} 
man to bring « its fruitfulness | 
winter rains bountifully enrich t! il, 
but artificial irr on is require id 
1 canal i en cut lor ce f ‘ 
Assyr n farms thie waters ot tft ( 
swollen by the ielting of the \ ( 
the mountains of Arm Vir olive 
and fig-trees e « iltiv d on th i 

It is a land of corn and vw | 
bread and evards, a land of olive « 
and honey.” <A pl not ke an I 
alish one, cuts out t furre on 
field; and a t, also resemb! 
own d WV by oxen S t t! ric f 
slow \ ] Lore l 

Loo] the er, and W 
p lace y each dow! } 
ef the water, t be 
adorned w flowering sl er 
the ) | 1 ed wit I 5 
brigh paintec lley re 1 C4 d, 

} 

is you W \ l i ( Ol ( 
in orien ce ! descendin yen 
the cool ( ve L 
place oard, O n hand, Lilt 
up the stream. 

“it down I ga 

ank, under the hadow of t ( 
palms, and watch tl an 
h port Mark, too, that tem 
the ha w ot W h he ln 
orname! 1 pil lim 
the ental re I d by | 
ments in t Ay v] N 
on the top of ( lial « df 
the graceful cypre , Vou aisce 
or monuine ed on as base 
with flutes { But, perhay ou ve 
not ( I if le 

en | k ye , t the ot va ( 
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er in a large bark, with a chariot on 
( 1, some horses swimming after them, 
led ( by bridles in the hand of him 

» occupies the lofty-crested stern. 
B \ must take you to the city it elf 
\ eat citv it 1s of thres day oy journey, 
x miles in circumference, including 
thin th space, woods irdens, fields, 
whitened here and there 


round; but certain quarters or divisions 
of the city ir so. In each of these 
VISIONS a roup of n rnificent edifices, 
eared on elevated foundations, rises aloft 
\ ra ku rly air over adjacent abodes 
ind other lings Between these dis- 
tric 1 fortified portions are the agricul- 
t ] ‘ I Vi th humble ( llings of 
nud 1 reeds, rounded at top, and not 
Lippe I milar to the wattled wig- 
vams of modern days in lands_half- 
V zed. Vhe Nine vites live also in 
ent ell as houses, and within them, 
) et ( irticles of furn ture, St ch as 
( es, and chairs; while st 
vended ) he ten pol iré vases tor 
in th try climate. The 
these broad paces of rural 
‘ d between the fortified quar- 
tr ’ k n emblace of cite 
i intic 1 ty. Yet, the 
ly is; ar the distinet eh 
( in nifie nt bu ldines have been 
ed ( ent times by mighty princes, 
ho have t extended the range of their 
| ul sought to leave a monument 
of tl we h and 
\ rt on under the w of this 
f now see a royal 
0 the kin FO! ecously habited, 
i cl ot, with horses four 
i t | ( ehariots containing 
indard-be ers, the inimals richly ea- 
“iris the Assyrians clothed in blue, | 
( ll of them desirable 
rt ! if ling upon horses.” 
I} ( ) the eunuchs wear long 
( nd f red scarfs, and embroidered 
Sold ire In coats of chained 
ical iped helmets, just like 
of our Norman knights. The 
7 ot the roup evidently have 
ke ‘ le of their hair and 
Ti; r eoln l hered up on 
thie he latte curiously curled 
n row | t evye-lid ire pa nted black, 
heir ¢ 1 with rings, and their 
9 = ] + hencolats 


city is not all walled 











As the royal cortege sweeps up toward 
one of the neighboring palaces, there are 
ladies looking over the battlements of the 
walls between the towers, upon the bril- 
liant pageantry, with evident signs of in- 
terest. Their hair flows over their shoul- 
but it is confined about the head 


ders, 


with a fillet: their dress is fashioned round 
the waist by a sash. The walls of the 
fortifications are of immense thickness, 
some as much as forty-five feet, and are 
composed of two or. three courses of 
massive masonry, to the height of about 
four feet. Above, the structure is of sur- 


dried bricks, for which the materials a1 


abundantly supplied in the alluvial soil of 
the neighborhood. The edifices which 
crown the different quarters, and form the 
citadels, are raised ec nspicuously on arti- 
ficial mounds or platforms. Let us ex- 
amine the one before us. 

We ascend, and pass through a gate- 
way placed on 2 noble terrace In front of 


the main building, crossing a_ beautiful 





carden full of the richest colors and sweet- 
est odors. We reach another elevation in 
front of the chief entrance. Climbing the 
broad ste ps which conduct to the top, we 
there pass between gigantic figures, which 
are of frequent occurrence in this strange 
city, and must detain us for a moment 
The outer ¢ loe on ¢€ ich side « xh Its two 
human-headed bulls, with lofty wine 

standing back to back ; and between them 
an enormous human figure strangling a lio 

in his arms Between these there are two 


other winged bulls looking outward, de 


ed on a yet vaster scale. Statues of 
this dese Iption adorn every part of this 
le of architecture Winged lions. 


of the same general character with the 





bulls, are found in other portions of the 
city, guarding the approach to. stately 
edifices. As many as six may be found 
gracing one door-way—two forming th 


pillars, and two placed on the anterior 
front of each of the later ul | ers. Certaino 


these colossal creatures have human arms. 


with the legs of lions, one hand earrying 
a goat or stag, the other a bunch of 
flowers. They are carved In stone of 
different kinds, and manifest the eminence 
of the sculptor’s skill. The y are bold in 
execution as well as design, and have a 
life-lke appearance if you continue to 
raze on tl Che features in the face 
re thrown o tin stror elief, while the 
rows of curls on the beard and the feather 














A DAY IN 
on the wings are chiseled with exquisite 
skill and truthfulness. Amazing strength 
is expressed in the distinctly-marked mus- 
cles of the limbs; and the hoof of the bull 
and paw of the lion are hewn with admira- 
ble precision. ‘These strange animals are 
clothed with drapery, fastened by a ban- 
dage displaying tasseled ends. 

We must, however, hasten away from 
these specimens of Assyrian art, and enter 
one of the courts to gaze on the immense 
facades before us. In the center is a 
splendid portal, consisting of two advanced 
pedestals, on each side of which stand an- 
other pair of bulls, back to back, with an- 
other giant in conflict with a lion. Courts, 
surrounded by such facades, having por- 
tals of the kind now described, occur with 
a frequency that confuse the stranger who 
has only time to take a hasty glance. 
The attention of the visitor may well be 
riveted on these external walls, which are 
all sculptured and painted over with a 
life-like form, especially now that the sun 
is at the noonday hour shedding on them, 
a pure oriental atmosphere, his 
The daily life, the 


customs, the costumes and 


through 
most brilliant beams 
manners and 
ornaments, the occupations and tastes of 
Assyrian society, from the monarch and 
to the 
artisan, are depicted on 


his court down humblest soldier 
and the meanest 
these walls ; so that, as from the surface 
of lake 


ry of the city is thrown back in all 


2 calm or river, the surrounding 


scent 
ts shapes and hues, 


But we have not yet entered within the 


building. Step inte this vast chamber 
through one of its great door-ways. ‘Take 
a side one, and glance at the winged 


figures, human and hawk-headed, which, 
instead of common posts, sustain the lintel. 
The center entrance is a re petition of the 


winged bulls. Having entered, look around. 


What a collection of bass-reliefs on the 
wall! ‘To the height of ten feet or more, 
there are slabs of alabaster, exhibiting 


the achievements of Assyrian monarchs. 
War 


and horsemen are seen going out to the 


is the principal subject. Chariots 


field, or engaged in the conflict, or return- 


ing from the victory. Captives are pay- 


ing tribute, or undergoing punishment. 


‘The pleasures of the chase relieve these 
martial scenes. There are trees and 
huntsmen. Yonder are representations 


I 


of the Assyrian court; and, again, there 
‘e subjects of religious  significancy. 
Vou. Il, No. 3.—T 
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The eye is bewildered with these minutely- 


and variegated slabs, affording 


materials for the study of the kingdom’s 


earved 


history, the monarch’s character, and the 


people’s employments. Courses of sun- 
burnt bricks surmount these slabs, which 


are enameled and painted with architec- 


| tural ornaments, honeysuckles, and scrolls. 


The walls of this long chamber are carried 
up to the height of about nineteen feet, 
with a Jow parapet on the top, which from 
its exceeding breadth forms a_ platform 
where people can walk. Double rows of 
dwarf pillars run along the platform, and 
support a flat roof, plastered on the upper 
surface. ‘I'wo rows of pillars also divide 
the of the hall 
bear up the main roof, which is also flat, 


center lengthwise, and 


angular roofs with trussed timbers being 


| apparently unknown in this stage of 
architectural design. Curtains are hung 
round these upper stories, and serve to 


as it flows into th 


temper the sunlight 


body of the hall. The ceiling is painted in 


| gorgeous colors, and inlaid with precious 


| sacred cup. 


wood and ivory. ‘The beams are of cedar. 
and gold-leaf and plates of precious metal 
The 
chamber is paved with alabaster slabs, 
with 


are used profusely in the decoration. 


royal names, 
Winged bulls, 


monstrous animals, and a tree of mystic 


curiously inseribed 


genealogies, and exploits. 


import, are of constant occurrence among 
the ornaments of this and other chambers. 
At the upper end is the colossal figure of 
the king in adoration before the supreme 
deity, or receiving from his attendants the 
He is attended by warriors 


bearing his arms, and ministered to by 


| sonage. 


| favorite 


winged priests or presiding divinities. 
and those of his followers, are 
of human 


This building, with- 


His robes, 


adorned with groups figures, 
animals, and flowers. 
in the halls of which we wander, has a 
two-fold design. It is a temple as well 
A sacred character is given 


The king 


is priest—a hallowed, almost a divine, per- 


as a palace. 
to all its courts and chambers. 


He is the worshiper, the friend, 
the child the 
which he pays his adoration is 


of gods. The symbol te 
a winged 
circle, carrying a sword and 
yf 


war, and is in harmony with the character 


figure, in a 
holding a bow. It betokens the deity « 
of the nation, whose dominant tastes and 
all 
monarch is regarded as the special object 
and in the bass-relieds 


pursuits martial. The 


are 


of the divine ea 











which stud his palace walls the mystic 
sign, betokening the presence and protec- 


deity, is represented above his 


have been examining this 


worthy of the regal palace it 


iorns, the stone slabs—pre senting the 


historical records of the kingdom—have 
so absorbed our attention as to render us 


nsensible to the eunuchs, officers, and sol- 


who have passed to and fro to per- 
rm their master’s bidding. But a spee- 
Invites 


must stand back to 


tacle of living magnificence now 


and we 


tur notes 


sovereign and his court as they 


ee the 


enter through the spacious door-way formed 


xy statues with eagle heads. ‘The mon- 
rch wears on his shoulders a splendid 
adorned with tassels, with an em- 


cape 
pe, 


robe beneath, 


broidered which is edged 


ith fringes and descends to the ankles. 
necklace, 
He is 
attended by a eunuch, who holds in his 


1and a kind ol parasol 


hade the monarch’s face and drive off the 


. ; 1] 
Ile wears a tiara, a golden 


bracelets, and sandals. 


or fly-flapper, to 


constructed and 


end opening like the 


petais 
} al 


of a broad flowe he other wrought into 
es e of a lion’s head 

With the king are the officers of his 

l n rorgeous array, and mail-elad 

riors bearing bow and lance. lhe 

reat hall is turned into a chamber of 

! ice, and thie re} esentativyes of con- 

uered and tributary provinces ure coming 

lo homage to the great king Ihe 


trong around the monarch share in 


ide and satisfaction; 


looking down through the 


thi ind curtains of the gallery upon 
ils display of their lord’s dominion. 
Ihe " es ent One brings the 
i | of a fortress, significant of the 
y presents ; another holds a couple 

i S al I rd ( ries on his shoulcde rs 
e of a ca Other personages, 

Ing r emblematical presents or fre al 

easu rong the hall, while the larger 
bute remain without, ineluding 


nd elephants for the king’s ser- 


We see here a large source of 
I} 
iit 

ted by dr 


king’s coffers and 
Lining the wealth 
{ depe ndent states. ‘The abject servility 
the tribute-payers evinces the crushing 
and their 


fears of provoking the displeasure of thei: 


estiny under which they writhe, 
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potent suzerain. Besides the riches thus 


obtained by the annual payments exacted 
from those the Ninevites have subdued, 
there are preserved in the strong-holds of 
this royal palace the gods of many coun- 
whom have conquered, and 
the king 


upon their shoulders into the city to swell 


they 


soldiers of the 


tries 


which brought 


the glories of their master’s triumph. 


A banquet is preparing. ‘The monarch 
is to feast with the men of chief estate. 
The tables are spread in a spacious hall ; 
sumptuous provisions are laid out; and 
the glittering plate of this oriental prince 
is brought forth to deck the board. ‘The 
guests do not recline on couches as in 


some eastern feasts, but sit on chairs, or 
rather stools, placed on either side of the 


The 


throne-seat of the monarch is of the same 


tables, after European fashion. 


shape with the rest, having legs richly 
carved at the bottom, and bulls’ heads at 
the corners of the seat; but it is alto- 
gether without a back. He takes his 
place; his lords, and mighty men, and 


warriors fill up the tables; eunuchs draw 


water or wine out of large vases for the 


1 } 


feasters, and bear it in cups shaped at the 


The 


no knives or forks, but eat 


bottom in the form of a lion’s head. 
company have 
with their fingers, and every now and then 
lion-headed beakers to quafl 


Music 


lift up the 


the weleome beverage. adds to 





the pleasures of the feast. A band of 
performers is stationed in the hall, most 
of them with lyres. Both hands at the 
Same time sweep over the instrument, 


which is fastened by a belt over the right 
shoulde r. 

We are permitted to penetrate the culi- 
Ein- 


woman 


nary mysteries of this vast palace. 


tering one kitchen, we behold a 


boiling provisions in earthen pots, support- 
ed by tripod-like frames. Within another, 


we find two more dressing the earecase of 


a goat In a third, a man is seen baking 
things in an oven. Again, we enter a 
fourth room, and there are females grind- 


ing corn, one of them busily turning round 


hand-mill. From the kitchen you may 


glance at the stables. Yonder is a slave 


grooming down a horse; and in another 


direction is a these animals 
drinking at a tank. 


Returning into the 


group of 


h ohw iy from this 
imperial abode, we see everywhere around 
us magnificent specimens of Assyrian art 


—courts adorned with statues, gateways 
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nked with bulls and lions; but we miss 

n the prevalent style of architecture cer- 
n features that are predominant in the 
buildings of other lands, such as columns 
windows. Facades and walls would 

ve a dull appearance, and be without 
ffect on the eyes of beholders, were it 
for the elaborate sculptures which 
lorn them. As we leave the temple- 
palace, we pass some beautifully-carved 
iinxes in alabaster; the body of each is 
of a winged lion, the face is beardless, 
the cap square ; 


lab fitted for sacrifices and offerings to 


the top forms a flat 


the gods. Not far from it is a beautiful 
ibelisk, about the height of a very tall 
man, with five small bass-reliefs carved 
me below another, and a long piece of 
writing in cruciform characters beneath. 
The subject of the sculpture is of some 

eat victory, the king standing with a 
captive prostrate at his feet, and eunuchs 


idvaneing with vases, shawls, rare wood, 


tusks, and other articles of tribute. 
Various animals are also represented 
mong the trophies—elephants, camels, 
tile lope 4 Ils, and rhinoceroses—ey j- 


dently indicating distant conquests. 

The Ninevites are particularly addicted 
o hunting. Nimrod, who laid the first 
tone of the Assyrian kingdom, was a 


nighty hunter before the Lord;” and 


Ninus, the reported builder of the city, 

Ss as re ed for his exploits in the 
hase as for his achievements in the field. 
In earlier times, when the immediate 


iity of human dwellings was infested 
wild beasts, it was as important a 


service for a prince to clear the neighbor- 


ig forests of these savage animals as for 


n to defend his territory against the 


ssaults of invading armies. ‘The mon- 
chs of this empire have therefore com- 


ned the hunter with the warrior, and in 


this re spect the uits of the peoy le have 
ever resembled those oft the prince, They 
ea nation of hunters. Parks, and para 


ses, and preserves for animals of all 
nds, are maintained within the gigantic 
undaries of this kingdom-like city, at 


Lions, tigers, wild 


nmenst expense, 
s, antelopes, and many varieties of 
rds, are kept for the diversion of the 
r, and those who are privileged to join 


We are now on the outskirts of a field 
vhere the pe ple if Nineveh 


irchery Yonder is a_ target. 
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among the trees, on the disk of which is 
A stalwart figure is aim- 
Wandering 


some distance through fields of corn, and 


inseribe d a lion. 


ing his arrow at the mark. 


tracts covered with forest-trees, we lhght 
upon a party actively engaged in their 
favorite sports. 
A lion lies slain; another, stung to mad- 


They hunt in chariots. 


ness by the wounds he has received, turns 
on his assailants. The charioteer urges 
on his horses. A stately figure in royal 
attire turns round with his bow, and aims 
a dart at the animal. Soldiers on foot, 
with spear and shield, are close behind to 
assist in slaying the beast unable to escape. 
. bull- 
hunt. Here, too, chariots are employed ; 


and men on horses, holding in their hands 


In another direction you may see ¢ 


hoth spears and bows, are in eager pur- 
suit. ‘The animal falls, pierced by many 
an arrow. Wild oxen, covered with long 
shaggy hair, are hunted in this way. 

But we must terminate these ramblings. 
Night is coming on. ‘The sun has gone 
down, and left much of the great city in 


deep shadow. The outline of the huge 


masses of building stand out distinctly 
against the clear blue sky, up which the 
broad moon is climbing, to give views of 
Nineveh solemn and suggestive. We sit 
down upon an eminence, and gaze upon the 
lencthening masses of building that stretch 
out into the distance, intersected with 
gardens and woodlands. The scene indi- 
cates wealth, power, and civilization— 
civilization beyond that of Egypt, but be- 
But who, in think- 


ing of the sculptures we have examined, 


low that of Greece. 


can help thinking that the civilization of 
Nineveh is instinet with a spirit of proud 
egotism? It is a kingdom inflated with 


surpassing vanity. ‘They flatter—they 
exaggerate—they almost deify themselves. 
Themselves, great and mighty ; others, 


poor and weak. ‘Themselves, con juerors ; 


others, vanquished. Themselves, rulers; 
others, slaves. Alas! too true also of all 
people ; each nation exalting itself oven 
other nations, forgetful of the brotherhood 


of the race And superstition and idolatry 





corrupt Ninevitish civilization. 
evils have left their impress everywhere. 
In the very fullness of national pride, the 
Assyrians so decrade themselves as to 
make bulls and lions the symbols of their 
divinitic S iy ey reverse God's orde r. 
The inferior creation, which they were 


} 


meunt to le. they re lly worship ; the 
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true God they ignore. The one living, 


eternal, personal Being, who made them 
know 


they have not liked to retain him in their 


and all things, they not, because 


know i¢ dge e 


Such are the pictures and thoughts of 


Nineveh, suggested by what we have seen 
ind read. Confirmations are thus afforded 
of what the Hebrew Scriptures have de- 
scribed and predicted respecting this ex- 
Hlow the 
Botta and Layard silence 


traordinary place and people. 
researches of 
the infidel, and strengthen the faith of the 
Christian, and assist us in the intelligent 
study ot the sacred records! Incidental 
allusions by the historians and prophets, 
to manners and customs seeming strange, 
are verified by the monuments now brought 
to light. It is that the 
Bible gives a true picture of the ancient 
life of the 
of Mosul. and the rest, show the 


demonstrated 
world. ‘lhe crumbling mounds 
fulfillment 
the 


ot Scripture prophecies relative to 


ruin of Nineveh; while the records of the 
past they so long entombed, but which are 
the 


clory of 


nineteenth century, 
Nineveh before its 


now revealed in 
exhibit the 
hundreds of 


melancholy banks of the Tigris showed 


ruin. For 


that the Hebrews were true prophets. 
he discoveries of the present century 
show that the Hebrews were true his- 
torians And what a baekground does 


the description we have given afford for | 


the 
c1ty, 


wonderful story in 


We see the 
than sixscore thousand 


bringing out the 
Book ot Jonah 


wherein were more 


great 


persons who could not discern between 
their right hand and their left, and also 
much cattle. We see itas he saw it; see 


is whe n God looked on it with 


it as it W 


and 


so much compassion, gave reasons 
to the angry prophet why it was spared. 


Nor can we 


hand in the effeet of Jonah’s preaching ; 


recoonize the divine 


fail to 


otherwise, surely, a proud, egoustic, 
idolatrous people would never have bow- 
ed betore the God of Israel at the 
voice of an humble, sorrowful stranger 
What scene it was when the pe opl 
sought the true God in prayer—the bright 
est hour that ever dawned on Nineveh. 

here was a mighty change—to many 
eyes it would have appe tired a change for 
the worse Suppose there were ambas 

dors there from some of the magnificent 
monarchs of the east; they might think 


the citv miserably degraded in 


| straw 


years the naked, | 
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with its previously splendid and gay con- 
dition, the brilliancy of the palace an 
court, the array of guards and legions, the 
gay processions, amusements, and theaters 
But in the one case the divine displeasure 
hovered over it; in the other, the divine 
clemency was shining on it.” 


FOR THE YOUNG 


FROM MY 


READING 
A LEAF 
NETTIE, loved her 


| EAR 
She was my sister, and was six years 


LIFE, 


how l 


older than myself. 


It was in the spring time—when the 


blue-birds were just beginning to carry 


and sticks into the box that was 


nailed to the north gable, above the win- 
Nettie 


sick ’ 


dow of the room where and | used 


Nettie 


I used to go down into the gar- 


to sleep. was and every 
morning 


den, and pull a handful of flowers, and 


in a little gilt vase that stood 
And I'd raise the 
window for her when she wished me t 


and when the 


place them 
at the head of her bed. 


breeze, which smelt of vio 


bluebirds pt rehe 
window-sill, the tears woul 


lets, came in, and the 
the 


come up into Ne ttie’s eyes ; 


upon 
but when she 


! 


he would smilt 


saw me looking at her she 
and say something pleasant 

One morning, after I had placed a hand 
full of fresh flowers in the little vase, : 
Nettie called me t 


* Come here, Nat,” she said; 





hoisted the window, 


her. * com 


here and sit beside me.” 1 went, and 


saw two bright tears, that looked like the 


dew-drops which I had shaken off the 


flowers | had brought her, rolling slowly 
* Dear Nat, vou are 


ble to you. ain't 


down her cheeks. 
so kind! 
[2 


I’m a great tron 


“No indeed, Nettie ; } 
window tor you, so tha 
you can hear the birds sing plain No 
Nettie, | don’t get tired doing these thin 


| love you; and 


love to raise the 


for you; but you ll soon get well, won 


you? and then we can both gather flow- 
ers; and then you ean see them up¢ 
their stems—they look so much prettl 
in the garden, Netti You will get well 


won't you 2” 
While 


tears gather in her 


| was talking to her I saw more 
eyes—he ep bl 


eyes—and I thought they were 
all the 
] 


I shall 


violets in the garden 
into the garden, Nat 


than 


never go 


until they carry me there in a coffin, an 











READING 


down 


y ine 


1 the ground, Nat, where you can never 


see ine imaln, 
“ Won't you grow up into flowers, Net- 
tie,—into violets with dew-drops in your 

2 ~=—- Do, Nettie, and Ill come and sit 


and Ill talk 


eves 
\ 


y all day ; to you.” 


you 


Nettie wound her arms about my neck, 
ind drew my face down to hers and kissed 
me. She held me there, and I knew that 
she was crying; and, although I could not 


understand why she did so, | cried too. 


*‘ Nat,”’ she resumed, * I ’m going to die. 


I'm going where sweeter flowers grow 
than those in our garden; where the air 
q is always sweet; where no cold winds 


blow, and where no snows fall. I’m going 
to heave ay 

“Where is heaven, Nettie, and how can 
you 


go there when they bury you in the 


garden among the flowers ? 


* Heaven is a long way off, Nat,—away 


up above where you can see the stars 
shining at night. My body shall not go 


there, but my soul shall.” 

* What soul, Nettie 2?” 

‘It is something within me that passes 
I die; but 


Is the 


iway When you cannot see it 


ro; and when it 


is gone 


vho made you, and me, and all of us, and 


he trees, and the birds, and the flowers. 


And she says, too, that angels live there ; 


ne 


on earth v0 


bars 

ind become angels. Nat, I’ve tried to be 

sood, and | know I[ shall go there. Won't 

ou try to be good too? and then some 

you will come up to heaven, and then 

ve shall see each other again, and never 

part. ‘There is no dying there.” 

| id th | would be good, and that | 

{ go with her right away if she wish 

No, Nat, you can’t go with me now ; 

day you will come. And now go 

‘ nd tell mother to come up. Good- 
ile Nat,” and she kissed me again. 
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in the ground—down deep 


and where I can never see 


[ cannot then | 
talk to you any more, Nat; I cannot hear 


you any more; [ cannot see you any more; | 
I shall be still and cold.” 

[ was too young to understand what she 
neant exactly, and I asked: 

“Whom do you know in heaven, Net- 
ot 

‘I do not know any one, Nat; but 
nother says that God lives there; he 


‘Is with wings and long white dresses ; | 
und that all who are good while they live 


to heaven when they die, | 
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“Why do you say good-by, Nettie 2 
Shan’t I see you again before you go?” 
“7 Nat; but 
tell mother.” 
I went down and told mother that Net- 
her, and she went up 
I went out and stood upon the 


don’t know, now and 


vO 


tie wanted to see 
stairs. 
bluff on which our house was built, and 
looked beneath the fragrant cedar-trees, 
the broad bright 
thought of what Nettie had 
thought of heaven; and my little heart, 


river. ] 
told 


out upon 


mec ; J 


which had then only beaten within my 
breast four summers, could not conceive 
of anything more beautiful than earth. I] 
thought that if heaven were only half so 
pretty I'd be there 
ways, provided I could be with Nettie. | 


satisfied to live al- 
turned, and looked up at the window of 
the 
bluebirds, as busy as ever, singing, and 
working while And |] 
dered if they ever went to heaven when 
they flew away up into the sky. I felt 
like asking them; but I knew that they 
could not understand my talk. And then 
I looked in at the window, and saw my 
mother walking up and down, with her 
handkerchief 


she was crying. | 


our room; and there above it were 


they sang. won- 


to her face; and I knew that 
went into the house, 
and as I was going up the stairs I met 


servants who told me to walk 


one of the 
lightly. 

“Ts Nettie asleep ?” I asked. 

“Ves.” 

And then I saw that she was crying 
too. I went up the stairs, and opened the 
door softly, and slid quietly into the room 
on tip-toe. My mother was not walking 
up and down, but was leaning over the 
bed, and had her arms around Nettie. | 
crept up close to her, and when she saw 
Nettie 
cried harder still. I stood there and won- 


did Nettie 


Presently mother leaned down and put 


me she drew closer to her, and 


dered why I not hear cry. 
her arms around me, and then we both 
I do not 
remember all that she said, but I recollect 
that she asked God to leave her her son, 
since he had taken the daughter. And 
when she this I knew that Nettie 
was dead, and I prayed, “ No, God, take 
me too.” 

We got up from our knees, and I saw 
Nettie 
were 


bound under her chin. 


knelt down, and mother prayed. 


said 


lying upon the bed, and her eyes 


closed, and 


there was a white cloth 
Mother hel pe d me 
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and when I did so 
The 
into my eyes, and drops fel] 
Ne tte 
Mother took me away, a 
did 

id 


til next day, and 


up, and I kissed Nettie, 


Ip, j 
I started—her lips were so cold. 
tears c 


cown upon 


LTri¢ 
’s face. 


nd we 


both left 
not see Nettie 
| stole up 


room with a handful of violets. I 


‘rying. | 
wan ul then 


Into the 


found her in a coffin, and the room was 
darkened. She was dressed in white, with 
her hands folded upon her breast, and | 


The i | le ined 
and wished that 
After a 


ile my mother eame in, and when 


put the violets there too. 
over her and kissed her, 


he could kiss me in return. 


little wh 
she saw the violets upon Nettie’s breast 
she looked at me, and I saw the tears 
eathering and then she threw 
hen and said, “ Dear Nat, I 
] 


shall love you more now than I have done.” 


in her eyes; 


irms about me 


carried 


That same evening four men 
Nettie in her coffin down into the garden, 
nd | know they buried her, but I could 
I St for the tears filled my eyes. | 
heard the clods falling upon the coffin lid, 
ind I felt as though I would have given 


iything for the privilege of lying there 


in the dark grave, dead — and with 
X ettic 

\ few days afterward a man came and 
placed it the head of Nettie’s oraye a 
smooth white stone, which had earved 
upon its faee a little white hand—so like 
Nettie’s hand when she was lying in the 
( n in the darkened room—and a finger 
of it pointed ever upward. I was so glad 
that the man had carved the hand there; 
for now, that Nettie could not speak, that 
hand so like her own told me where she 


When the man had gone away I went 
and dug 


d planted them on the grave. 


violets, and took them 


And | 


p some 


ised to go every morning while the dew 
was yet upon the flowers, and I'd stand 
there at that grave; and I'd look into the 
cups of the violets, and think of Nettie’s 
eyes and tears as they were on the day 
she died (And I would vo around to the 
th side of the old house, and look up 

\ he bluebirds in the box above the 
low that used to be Nettie’s and mine. 
There were evidently young birds there. 
for I saw the old ones carrying flies in 
the bills ind I wished that Nettie had 
ved to see them. ‘The spring passed on, 
1 Nettie’s re bush, which she was 

14 ] 


rccnstomed Oo water and prune, was 
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ered with roses; and now and then I'd 
take a handful and stick them in her 
grave, and mother promised me that in 


next spring the bush itself should be 
Winter the 


snow covered the ground; 


the 


planted there. came, and 


and the roses 


had been seattered over the garden, and 
the viol ts had long cease d to bloom, and 


oO 


I could not down to Nettie’s grave. 
But I used to stand upon the porch in 


front of the house and look in that diree- 


tion; and I could see that cold, white, 
small hand, still pointing upward; and 
then I would remember how I promised 


Nettie to try and be good. 


+--+. 


THE WIFE OF GUIZOT: 


HER LIFE AND WRITINGS. 

N 1801 Monsieur Suard established a 
newspaper, under the name of Le Pud- 
liciste. \ moderate independence ; the 


love of order without oppression, and ot 


sively established her rank among the fi 


truth without boldness ; in fact, the phi- 
losophy of the eighteenth century, enlight- 
ened and intimidated by the revolution, 
formed the spirit of this publication. It 


agreed, although imperfectly, with th 


opinions of Mademoiselle de Meulan, and 


] 


she did not scruple to take a share in its 


innumerable ar- 


compilation. She wrote 

ticles upon literature, society, and the stage 

the merit and the success of which deci- 
t; + 


Ihe 


work 


writers of the age. composition of 


newspapers is a which, though 


amusing, is necessarily hurried, 


sometimes 


and is one which both stimulates and wears 


ithe mind. Nothing less than varied pow- 
ers, such as those of Mademoiselle de 
Meulan, would have sufficed for such an 
undertaking. Notwithstanding the con- 


| or later 


| ed 


stant demand upon them, she was never a 
ot work in 
is very difficult not to fall sooner 


and profession, 


a loss, and knew, in a species 
which it 
into routine how to 
pursue and even to increase that sprightly 
originality which distinguished and mark- 
he I 


even better than the first 
lette r of he r 


The re 
lar 


effaced amor 


r articles, 


hame, Paul ne, menhi- 


brance of them is not x the 


persons of that tir expected with anx- 


iety, read with eagerness, they often form- 
ed the whole topie of conversation in 
+} hich at h: , | I hose 
society, which at that time took Ip those 
little things with more interest th i 
would be reasonable to do at present 
This was a time of reaetion Aftes 
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violent commotions, society sought only 
for which could 
have contributed to disturb it became sus- 


repose, every opinion 
pected ; everything that seemed to lead 
to, or to evince the return of order, was 
received with favor. Thus, those peace- 
ful occupations, those harmless pleasures, 
which appear to some minds the whole of 
civilization—the enjoyment of society, 
literature, arts, &c.—were taken up again, 


as benefits long forgotten, as proofs and 


securities of public tranquillity. At the 
same time all consideration was withdrawn 
from the things most important to the 


community ; the great subjects of politics 


and philosophy gained scarcely any atten- 


tion; people were unwilling to consider 
them, lest they might bring everything into 
It has been said that the true 


wisdom of society was not to meddle with 


question. 


its concerns ; and France only desired two 


things, to be governed and to be left in 
peace. ‘This weak disposition made the 


fortune of de spolism ; 
man, Franee, abdicating without finding 
rest, learned by experience that there is no 
compensation for the sacrifice of liberty. 
Mademoiselle de Meulan did not at that 
time give a reason for this general dispo- 
sition, Which drove the 
yoke. She herself partook of it to a 
certain degree, from the recollections of 


all minds under 


indignation and grief which the ill time of 
revolution had impressed upon her. 
however, far from calling in 


was, 
slavery as an expiation for anarchy; and 
truggled undesignedly, and from the sole 
effort of her own independence of mind, 
against that timidity of troubled reason, 
which tends to bring back in books and 
manners, as well as in the laws and insti- 
tutions, that puerile frivolity, the compan- 
ion and the instrument of superficial liter- 
She accord- 
still 
1 not adopt all its 


ature and servile politics. 
herself to what 


called philosophy, but di 


ingly roused was 


principles: she soon combatted them on 
matters of morals, those to which she had 
for, that 


time, alli her compositions prove a visible 


devoted most attention; from 


desire to bring everything back to a moral 


point ot view. Even literary criticism was 


yher but an opportunity of studying human 


nature, and she drew up her judgments 


Ipon literary productions in the form of 


ssays, Which were designed either to por- 


to elucidate them. This method 


iV, OF 


had at that trme the great merit of novelty. 


but, for a lesson to | 


In the general zeal for returning to good 
principles, literature had not been forgotten, 
and nothing was more spoken of than the 
necessity of following the great models in 
everything, a sort of criticism which con- 
sists in drawing up in books the rule for 
books, and in giving to art for a model the 
examples which it has itself produced. 
Women are not easily satisfied with this 
criticism of rhetoricians; we hear them 
almost always judge of the compositions 
of art by the reality, or after their own 
It is perhaps 
that they be- 
When they apply them- 


mind, which is also reality. 

because they are less learned 
come more true. 
selves seriously to literature, and have re- 
ceived the advantage of strength of mind, 
the ardor of talent, if they keep their nat- 
ural manner of judging, they can carry 
into criticism a genuine superiority, and 
give to their literary views some thing of 
the interest and value which is attached t 
original works. 

This is what may be remarked in the 
greater number of articles by Mademoiselle 
Meulan. The value of them is often 
independent of the work which suggested 


de 


them: even when they cannot be connect- 
ed with the general ideas of human na 
ture, they at least join in portraying the 
A choice of thess 
articles would form an agreeable collec- 


manners and the age. 


tion, and some of them might serve for a 
history of society in France after the rev- 
olution. 

The Mademoiselle de 
Meulan made her daily more sought after 
by the 
much as 


reputation of 
world. She appeared in it as 


her labors would permit; it 


amused her mind; she excelled in con- 
versation, and enjoyed it as affording op- 
portunities for observation, and exercising 
the mind by compelling it to reflect quick- 
ly, and disclose itself clearly. She feli, 
nevertheless, that much was still wanting 
She had n« 


Ever inde- 


to the happiness of her. life. 
one to sympathize with her. 
pendent and natural, she felt the conscious 
ness of a power superior to all that she did 
and life appeared inadequate to it. Her in 
fluence around her was effectual and salu 


tary ; the affairs of the family were man- 


aged by her care, and made easy by her 
labor. Jn 1803 she married her sister to 
Monsieur Dillon, and gave up on that oc- 
share of an inheritance 


casion her own 


that belonged equally to both. Persuaded 


that she would always live a single life, 
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the rees of her 


and looking forward to 


sure of resou 


the future with a 


confidence that never forsook her, 


icts, Which are generally called sacrifices, 


her so easy that it had been al- 


most an injustice to praise her for them. 


Devotedness was, with her, the very con- 
sequence of her independence ; it formed 
of her 


she had a mission to 


part existence; she almost 


thought 


regulate 


everything around her, and to consider 


herself as nothing; for nothing common 


would have satisfied her. It was fit that 
she should do much for the happiness of 


' 


othe rs, as the y could do SO little for hers! 


She felt that it was placed beyond the 
lot, and that it did 


about her, or even on herself, to 


common not depend 


on any one 


rive it to her. She regretted this happi- 


ness that she was born to feel, but she no 


ion expecte d it. 
She was mistaken; it was not an ever 
itarv and hard lot that awaited her ; by 
rare dispensation in this life, it was hap- 
Tt of sueh a kind as was suited to her 
ha re She was about to fill the Situation 
rr which she was formed, and was one of 
very few whom life has not deceived. 
| ie month of Mareh, 1807, she was in 
nuch affliction; her sister had just lost 


her husband, the family affairs were i 


reat disorder, her mind was_ harassed 


vith a thousand painful cares, and her im- 
paired health obliged her to give up her 
iterary labors. While in this distressing 


situation she was surprised by receiving 


. letter without any signature, and in an 


nknown hand. The writer did not wish 


his name, but said he had heard of 


to vive 


her illness, and begged to be allowed to 
ipply the articles she had been engaged 
to write for Le Pudbliciste as long as 


unequal to the task. She 


she felt herself 
] 


at first refused, though both affected and 
$ sed at the proposal : it was renewed 
With more earnestness, whe ny, ch irmed 


eandor 





and simplicity in 
was made, she accepted 


ay a ® ‘ : 
t. and upplied from time to tl 


=e 
hil . yy 


ec conveyance, with such articles as 


o reason to regret publishing In 
‘ own. In the mean time the 
ied; in vain, assisted by 

( Suard, did she endeavor to pen- 
l \ engetn fe ddre sed her 

( i Orn " I lim to ti 

nd et i { it ti itis 

( nue unde ( He 


own talents, 


those 
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at length yielded, announced his name, 
and it was thus she became acquainted 
this 
time a young man, and had been about two 


with Monsieur Guizot. He was at 


years in Paris, where he lived buried in 
study, and preparing to make a name for 
himself some day in the literary world. 
He had Mademoiselle Meulan 


spoken of by chance at Monsieur Suard’s, 


heard de 
and, feeling the deepest interest in her sit- 
uation, he contrived the plan above men- 
tioned to assist her, which was at once an 
and a whim of 


impulse of generosity 


fancy; but however, to decide her 


future life. 


From the time they became acquainted 
i | 


one, 


they were not long before they had formed 
a sincere and intimate friendship, which at 
consisted than 


They differed in many mat- 


first more of confidence 
sympathy. 
ters, and their opinions were far from be- 


Ing similar ; the one being, as we have 


seen, attached to those of the last century, 
without entirely adopting them, and pre- 
serving the restless curiosity of a mind 


that wished to seek the truth elsewhere. 


The other contained within him the germ 
of all the | 


ideas which have since been dé 
veloped ; but 


absolute as 


ine xperie nec 


visionary «as imagination, the 
} 


| rofessed 


could not 


tenets 


which he With enthusiasm at 


twenty at first sight captivate a 
clear-sighted, particular mind, like that of 


Mademoiselle de Meulan. 
Monsieur Guizot knew only how to please, 


For a long time 


without persuading her; for a long time 
she loved without understanding him; vet 


she carried into this affection an admirable 


simplicity and devotedness, and guarded 
herself from imagining that this sentiment 
should ever become the charm and the 


happiness of her whole life. Labors in 


common, mutual services, endless conver- 
sations in which these two minds learned 
to understand each other, and to modify 
themselves by the impression, appeared 
be the 


would unite 


for a long time to only affinity 
A day, 
to come, when a complete 
ld result ] 


long 


which ever them. 


however, was 


sympathy wou from a and 


mutual friendship and from that day their 
common fate The day at 
misunder- 


is to be fixed. 


noth eame, 


when, ceasing to 


stand the affection which united them, 
they gave it its true name Their mar 
we took les on the ninth et \ pril, 
1812 
I} <ind of happiness of whicl 
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one knows not how to write: expressions 
fail; it proclaims itself not. I find in a 
letter of Madame Guizot’s (dated 1821) 
“1 am happy; the happiest 
creature on earth.” She said the truth; 
at least she felt it, and happiness can only 
it exists only in 


these words: 


feeling ; 


be measured by g; 
the impression which it produces ; all its 
reality is in the heart. A situation at 
happy animated what 


Madame Guizot had always wanted ; had 


once and was 
she been compelled to choose, I think she 
would have preferred activity to happiness ; 
her sense, and that energy which nature 


had implanted in her, made activity a law | 


to her; nevertheless none felt more keenly 
“ce My 
resolution is taken,” she somewhere says, 


or more deeply the real joys of life. 


“*as soon as a barrier is raised between me 
and happiness; [ now know very well, and 


will never more forget, that one can live | 


without happiness; only when it is there 


I can ill brook anything that disturbs it. | 


You for | have told 


hundred times, that it enfeebles me; or 


know, you so 
rather it is so suitable to my nature, I was 
so made for feeling it, that I give myself 
up to it with all my weakness.” Such 
citations attest better than I can do that 
deep and overwhelming sensibility which 
1 Madame to the 


her judgment. They also 


united i Guizot 
of 


explain what influence the unmixed hap- 


was 


austerity 


piness of the last fifteen years of her life 
must have had upon her. 

ii that 
Without being excited, and strength of 


s seldom women are active 
mind is with them searcely ever free from 
y. ‘Truth, and truth alone, suffices, 
I believe at least, for the judgment of men; 
it can so completely seize upon it as to be 
no longer distinguishable, without borrow- 
ng some other power, some other charm 


It 


truth must take a form which will touch 


than its own. is not so with women ; 
them, which will reach their understanding 
through their heart, borrow a voice which 
is dear to them, or present itself beneath 

name they love. With whatever spring, 
with whatever energy the mind of Madame 
doubt that, had 
solitary, it would ever have 
reached the height that it attained ; 


Cruizot was endowed, | 


he lived 
nN 
were 
ild have 


wo been always a sort of disturb- 


nce in her nature as there was in her lot, 
some inequality between her reason 

The fi 
husband 


A 
1 her ealm 


and 


rin 


opinions, 


judgment of her furnished 


a | 
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with the support she required, and brought 
harmony into her mind, by the united in- 
She had 


never any other master than he, and no 


fluence of happiness and truth. 


example has better proved that a woman 
it 


is never by herself all that she can be ; 
perfection she 


I that 
should be loved, and that she should be 
happy. 
We have 
attached to the philosophy of th 


is necessary to her 


seen that Madame Guizot was 
last 
Oop- 


She had 


century less from choice than from 
position to reviving prejudices. 
of herself, and by the instinctive upright- 


ness, purity, and disinterestedness whieh 


governed her, been able to reform her 
moral opinions ; but in religion, in polities, 
even on literary questions, she - still 
wavered, seeking for convictions, and 
feeling a want of truth and liberty that 


she did not know how to satisfy between 
What her mind 
in fact wanted was not ideas but principles. 


skepticism and prejudice. 


Her new position was a school where she 
learned to remodel all her opinions. She 
penetrated into that order of ideas where 
all the real wants of a rational intelligence 
are appeased, in which an end is put to 
all question of the alliance of liberty and 
rule, of examination and faith, ot reason 
She rose by degrees to that 


and 


and of truth. 
tutelary faith 
strengthens, and makes the mind taste the 


which — enlightens 
noble pleasure of feeling itself altogether 
settled, yet liberty, of its 
obedience, and yet free in its fetters. 
The first Madame 
Guizot’s mind in this new course is observ- 


at proud 


advancement of 
able in the Annals of Education, a period- 
ical compilation which her husband had 
undertaken, and which she enriched by a 
number of articles which contain the germ 
of her greatest work. Her first collection 
of stories, entitled Les Enfans, which 
appeared about the same time, is composed 
This kind of work is 
it 


in the same spirit. 
more difficult than it is brilliant ; must 
be simple without puerility, refined with- 
it he 
narrative, an ¢ 
Madame Guizot 


} 


tales 


must an interesting 


»] 


out affectation ; 


and yet a simple evated 


and yet familiar moral. 
all these, 


model ot the 


knew how to unite and her 


have hecome tl Sty le. 


1e 


The Restoration opened the career of 


publie affairs to her husband. Madame 
Guizot might now hope for a more quiet 
life, such as she had always wished for. 
Activity was necessary to h but labor 
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was painful; she longed for relaxation as | by a perspicuity, a justness of expression 
for athing unknown; never had she tasted | and of thought, wh ch enforces conviction. 
it, never had she been able to breathe | Both belong in the main point to ideas 
freely, or be mistress of her mind and of | sufficiently modern, at least in their ap- 
er tin plication to politics. They show that 
To reflect in order to improve her own | Madame Guizot experienced the nece ssity 
mind, to seek the truth for herself, to | hitherto more felt than satisfied of sup- 
enjoy family affection without thinking | porting them upon the same principles as 
the world or its fame, such was the | morals. But she did not always guard 


that smiled upon her, and which | herself from a kind of puritanism, other- 


perhaps did not satisfy her, for, if she had | wise sufficie ntly justified by the loose- 
ometimes found her life too laborious, | ness of principle which the civilians, mo- 
she had never found it too much occupier d. | narchieal or democratieal, have by turns 
But the spect of affairs seen close at | brought into these subjects. What she 
hand, too much occupies even those who | especially prohibits herself is complacency 
pl no part in them, to leave them any | for her own opinions ; we feel that she is 
feeling of idleness. Placed in a perfectly distrustful of what flatters her, and that 
} 


new position, Madame Guizot did not | she chooses not her opinions for a purpose, 


escupe so powerful an influence. Released but for themselves. Beside Ss, good 1S 
from a thousand vexations, from a thousand never In Opposition to good, and liberty 
] 


real cares which harassed her mind and | has nothing to lose by truth. 
i bed her t me. she was able Lo observe Polities form one of the best schools f« r 


ind to think more freely; and greater | the mind. They force it to search for the 





objects offered themselves to her notice. | reason of everything, and at the same 
It too often happens that public life Jessens | time do not permit it to search except in 
thie viring of the mind, impairs the purity | facts. It is not nece ssarily the most 
t opinion; but we may doubt, neverthe- | difficult stud) , but it is that which, well 
less, whether he who has always lived | conducted, gives the greatest firmness and ‘ 
emote from it could well understand, even | prudence to the mind ; and even he who 
nan stract and general se nse, the true only occuples himself seriously in polities, 


nature of man and of society, and penetrate | when he turns his attention to othe 


the whole mystery of their de stiny on subjects, cannot fail of showing both 








ea originality and superiority. Madame 
During about x years that this first | Guizot is herself an instanee of the truth 
( \ n the history of affairs lasted, | of this. 
olities were to M idame Cruizot the obje et (bout the middle of 1820 her husband 
of an engrossment justified by her devoted- retired from affairs in which his Opinions ( 
ness to the interests of her husband, and | no longer found place. This change of 
to those ft every just cause. Free for position affected them but little : t was 
t! I t time to work at her ple asure, and lost in the more lmnportant cons deration 
( her o ! ubject, she wrote an | of the blow which st uck at th cause to 
( on he Ideas of Richt and which they had devoted all the « nercies 
Dut dered as the Basis of Nociety,” | of their minds. It made them again enter 
vhich will undoubtedly be found to throw | into that laborious state, from which 
it light upon a difficult question which | Madame Guizot had appeare 1 so happy to 
passion and prejudices have designedly | be released; but she made this saerifi 
obscured with such ease and simplicity, that her 
It much in the same style as an essay | most intimate friends were unable to per- 
Lee ry and Power, which, although | ceive that it cost her any effort. 
vritten at a much later date, connects Literary labor now again became to he: 
ly with the former, which it | an honorable necessity; and what had 
eom tes and elucidates One eannot formerly enabled her to st | mother, 
fail of r truck with these two com- now afforded her the n ns of edueat ng 
ms, and th the vigor of mind of | her son. In 1821 she published T'he 
whieh the © proof, he first, full) Student, a novel on « on; in every 
of original and fertile views, is perhaps’) page of which proof is given of — the 
met es a little more ingenious than it elevation of he ee stris ss 
eg } * th } ! és } ] ‘ } . ] ¢ | 


ut ‘ ‘ s distinouishe ot h j 7 1 t fictions of a 

















THE 


This 


style presents many difficulties. It is 


lively, natural, and diversified tale. 


now pretty well agreed that the beauty of 
a work of im igination 1s independent of its 
and literary criticism insists 
but, 
when a moral design is the very motive 
of the book, the mind is left free, and the 
Nothing then 
is more difficult than the composition of a 


ioral design ; 


not upon such in its composition : 


lmagination has less scope. 


story which unites interest, variety, and 
truth, with the purity and clearness of the 
moral idea, which should be always present 
and alw ays apparent, nothing must be sepa- 
rated from it, everything must lead back to 
it, without, at the same time, the narrative 
ceasing to delight our imagination, and to 
excite our curiosity and our sympathy. 
Madame Guizot, who has constantly 
succeeded in resolving this difficulty in the 
of 


having failed in The Student. 


her stories, is tar from 


composition 
lt is how- 
ever the moral sentiment, rather than the 
romantic part, which appears to us the 


rreat merit of this excellent book. ‘Two 
ral ideas have inspired it, and we may 
that The 


history of Ralph is intended to establish 
= 


rene 


the recital is double. 


1 
observe 


the inviolable duties which result from our 
natural positions, and the legitimacy of the 
dependence in which children are placed 
with respect to their parents, or to those 
The history of 


the development of an idea which 


them. 


who represent 


found set forth in the Essays upon 
Bducation. It 
nd can redeem itself from a 


tends to show how an 


iIngenlo li 


fuult, and, by well-sustained efforts, 


discovering in the sense of his 


full a principle of regeneration; a true 


lesson, and which aceords with 


and great 


m which Madame Guizot made 


whe opin 
the rule of her conduct, and the foundation 
that 


recovery, 


there is 
that 
weight of a 


of her works on education ; 


10 moral evil past and 


nan nature, even under the 





rror, ought to recover itself, and 


is always enabled to do so by divine as- 

sistance , 
An episode of this same novel, the 
seems to take up the 


siuliie prineipie, as does also Nadir, a 





lelichtful st ry which forms a part of the 

Ie on which she published two years 
fterwa nd in which, perhaps, better 
than in any other work, she has lent to 
her lessons of morality the aid and the at- 
tract of a simple a rreeable fietion. 
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9AQ 


woe 


These 


were only, as it were, fragments. 


various publications, however, 
The 
same spirit pervades them all, and in each 
of them the 
up, and people looked forward 
in expectation of a work from Madame 


ideas of the author seemed to 
be bound 
combine and cor- 
Such a book 


soon appeared, which gave the theory of 


Guizot which should 


roborate them as a whole. 
education that for a long time each of her 
writings seemed to promise, and placed 
her in the first rank of moralists. The 
Family Letters on Domestic Education 
are the best monument of Madame Guizot’s 
mind. In this work, under an easy form, 
which in appearance has nothing syste- 
matical, which freely admits of examples, 
treats the 
greatest questions of moral philosophy, 


details, and digressions, she 
and shows by applications how general 
truths life, 


penetrate into the young reason of children. 


ought to regulate real and 
The excellence of the book consists in the 
union of great strictness of principle with 
perfect liberty of mind; it is by this that 
faithful image of her who 


Nothing 


to expediency, nothing to arbitrary con- 


it presents a 
composed it. is there coneeded 
ventions ; nor is there anything in it that 
has the stamp of that sentimental indul- 
gence which in our days too often passes 
morals. It is a book 
But, if the 
principles are those of a philosopher, who 


from novels into 


consisting entirely of truth. 


but a woman would have been able to 


discover those particular views, so fine 
and so varied; those nice observations, 
dictated by so true a knowledge of children 
and of the world ; those strokes of feeling 


Who 


a mother, would 


which betray and excite emotion ? 
but a woman, who but 
have been able to express reason with so 
and have softened it 


much tenderness, 


without impairing its force? I have said 
that the principles were those of a philoso- 
pher. The 
pure, elevated, and strict; it is supported 
the 

it relies only on itself, and 


moral of the book is indeed 


neither by interest it excites, nor by 


dogmatism ; 


claims not to hold its power, but by its 


justice. 


At this period Madame Guizot was dis- 


turbed by subtile uneasinesses, which yet 
with faculties 

But these 
, 


gradually declined, and a profound peace 


attest a mind endowed 


superior to her opinions. 


was established in that mind which had 
been more easily disturbed than she was 
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willing to believe Such 


reason and of happiness. Madame Guizot 
fixed position, governed by an affection 
which the to the 


calmness of duty, was led back by study 


nited ardor of love 


nd reflection, by serious and tender advice, 


and firm principles which 


ose pure 
lone can appease the torments of the 
tind, and which formed in her the indis- 
soluble alliance of feelings and opinions, 


“the wants of the heart and the re quire- 


of and without ever 
practical belief of the 


raised for 


ments reason 5 
to the 
iblished ( ‘hurch, she 


herself a faith no less lively and no less 


trict, which did not less touch her heart 
or govern her conscience, than the most 
owerful doctrines of sacred tradition. 


i 
Such was the piety of Madame Guizot, 
the 


of mind in which 
her. Her 


s¢ d amid 


‘hh Wa state 


and ath overtook 


sickness 


t work had been rapidly compo 


if ifferings of a visibly declining state 
f health On finishing it, she appeared 
have reached the limits of her strength. 
{t seldom that superior endowments are 
net with in a woman, without her being 
sed by the load; the most distin- 
ied woman still remains a feeble being; 
{ Madame Guizot was strong only in 
id mind. However peaceable 
\ er life, she enlivened it with the fire 
of her wenius, and expended it in the midst 
f happiness and repose. Afflicted with a 
Dp al slow disease, she daily became 
veaker, but not desponding. For nearly 
ve she struggled against the malady, 

‘ h she strove to banish or to overcome 


n, as ever, she placed her duty and her 


hope in Opposition, but at length she 
| owledged the vanity of he r effort 

I pe ceived that her decree had gone 

1: she submitted to it without a mur- 

mur, and from that moment her resigna- 

1 was complete. Surrounded by the 

ider and devoted cares, affected 

d gratified by the love of which she was 

! ed, equally supported by reason 
vy faith, she gave herself up to the 
nplation of her death. In the inter 

V Of her pains she continued to con- 

upon the uths which had enlight- 


} 


On the 30th July, 1827, she bid a tender 
trang f vell to her husband, her 

nd her f ly; she told them that 

he felt her end w ipproaching. On the 
10) At st { the morning, she 


is the ¢ mpire of 
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requested her husband to read to her. 


He 


person : 


read a letter of Fénélon’s, for a sick 
he then commenced a sermon of 


Bossuet’s, on the immortality of the soul ; 


and in the midst of the sermon she expired. 
Thus was verified a prediction, or a hope, 
of which she had delighted to converse. 
Almost always harassed with cares and 
labors, she neglected none, and gave her- 


Oo 


| self up to them with ever increasing 
| devotedness, as if an inexhaustible reserve 
of happiness and peace had been insured 

to her. “It is,” she says, “on the neces- 
| sity of an immutable futurity that I travel 
| on incessantly, and that I shall end by 
| passing from one world to the other. 


i 


But I expect a light and a clearness in my 
latter days that will render thi 


passage 


easy and certain.” (Letter written in 
1822.) 

There remains little more to add; I do 
not think I have forgotten any of the 


traces of that image, which time can never 
of Madame 


is 


efface from the remembrance 


Guizot’s friends; but in writing it 


necessary to consider everything sepa- 


rately, and to make a person known, to 


analyze the whole that constitutes individu- 
| ality in its full grace and freedom. In 
successively retracing the qualities and 


} opinions of Madame Guizot, by incessantly 


comp ring 


he r he 4 
to be 


roduce tl 


destiny with nature, 
but 


the 


we seem exhibiting a system ; 


und 


harmony of the whole person, we cannot 


we cannot rep re action 


restore that unity of nature which, in her, 
reconciled so many varietis Ss and almost 
contrasts, Thus, nothing was lost, 


nothing was indifferent, in that noble life 


in it everything had an aim, a value, a 


rule at the same time good principles 
had taken such possession of her mind, 
that she obeyed them without effort, and 


in the fulfillment of her duties she appeared 
to be he r 


Reason had not given he 


following own inclinations. 


r either coldness 


or constraint. Strong in suffering, she 
was tender and almost weak in happiness ; 
she relished the real enjoyments of life; 
the most simple pleasure ifforded her a 
childish delight. Almost always deprived 


chained 


ould 


of ease and leisure, to study, 


confined in towns, s} not breathe the 


country air without a kind of intoxication. 
The enjoyment of the arts, and those of 


nature, excited in he real emotion. 
No one has better | oved th truth of 
those words, I believe, of Rousseau’s 
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‘Strict morals preserve the tender affec- 
tions.” 

The idea of duty was ever present to 
her mind ; she applied it with rigor to the 
solution of moral 


inquiries ; injustice in- 


spired her with indignation, immorality 


with a disgust which she knew not how to 


restrain; to cause grief to any one was to 


her almost an impossibility ; to witness | 


even merited pain only excited her pity ; 
and her kindness disarmed her justice. 
But it was especially the sufferings of 
that excited her deepest 
compassion ; in their sorrows she recog- 


strong minds 
nized her own, and suffered with them. 
There is so much mind in the works of 
Madame Guizot, that it seems superfluous 
to speak of what she showed in conversa- 
tion. Hers was strikingly original ; and 
she sometimes astonished to such a degree 
that it was necessary to be accustomed to 
But, with a little 
discovered that 


it to find it pleasing. 


expe nenee, 1t was soon 
although her language was different from 
that of most people, she was quick in 


comprehending every one, and arrived by 


sure, though, perhaps, circuitous means, 
at the knowledge of all 
all that 


proces { ded 


that was true, at 
With 


herself; 


sympathy for was good. 
her everything from 
she repeated nothing, she borrowed nothing, 
even from reading ; 


no book pleased her 


that did not make her think; she required 


her of even 
never yielded to an 


had 


its motives, or adopted it unless 


anew effort to make own 


common ideas; she 


opinion until after she herself dis- 


covered 


stamped with her seal. The reasons 
which determined her mind were not 
always the most natural, but they were 
her own, like those of Montaigne. She 
did not always take the most simple 


method of arriving at the truth, but she 


would at leneth attain it, and her mind 
knew no rest until she did. Then all 
opposition was at an end; there was no 


struggle in her, no disecord—she yielded 
her judgement governed 


by 


to it implicitly 


her will, truth reigned in her right 
divine. 

This excellence is rare ; it is, perhaps, 
the 
This immutable harmony of the mind 
the heart be 
and admired; be 


love 


f the philosopher. 


and 


hichest ambition 
in every loved 
but it 


admiration and 


ease 


must 


can ever more 
of 


unites the wisdom of a 


than 
to 


worthy of 


when it 


sace 


the heart of a woman? 
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THE ARTILLERY DOG OF BREST. 
| ONG before fame had published the 

4 prodigies of Munito, and history re- 
corded the great deeds of quadrupeds of 
his kind, there existed at Brest a dog oi 
the spaniel breed; he was patronized by 
the marine artillerymen, fed on the sol- 
diers’ rations, and instructed in all the duties 
and customs of the barracks. The bom- 
bardier, as he was called, had no particular 


owner; every soldier was his master, and 


| the whole regiment was his adopted father. 


| the sergeant-major. 
filed off he placed himself at the hea 


the 


What cuffs had his edueation cost him! 
But then again what rewards and earesses 
were lavished on him for his beauty and 
utility! for the bombardier was not an idle 
dog, consuming the food that was freely 
to him 
making any return for it. 


in room, without 
No; 
hundred-fold, in good military services, 


kind } 


with eacil 
other in taking care of his person and sup- 


offered every 


he repaid a 
those masters who vied 
plying his wants. 

During exercise, he placed himself in 
front of the battalion, and followed the 
movements of the men, maneuvring with 
his front paws the cane given to him by 
When 


a company 


1 of 
it; no other dog could presume to share 
with him the honor of staying at the head 
of the regiment or beside the colonel ; fon 
if he was gentle with his military friends, 
or, as we may eall them, his companions- 
in-arms, the bombardier was very severe 
with his equals. In a word, no one could 
be more exclusive than he was in every- 
thing connected with his peculiar privi- 
leges, which he was by no means dis- 
posed to share with any other animal of 
his race. 

When, on the elock striking twelve at 


} 


fine he relieving 


cuard filed off to the sound of the 


marine quarters, 1 
drum, 
to take up their posts in the various parts 
of the vast port of Brest, Bombardier took 
setting off with his left foot, and 


the step, 


| 
repaired first to the marine hospital, where 
failed 
with some good broth and the 
by the His 


guard-dog took a survey of all the posts. 


the steward never to regale him 


bones lefi 


patients. meal over, our 


jos ful to receive a caress at one, a pat at 


another, and to take a few turns with the 


sentinel placed at the extremity of the 
causeway, the last of the numerous sta- 
tions of the port In the evening it was 
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te another thing No sooner had he | at a league distance. Whenever he dis- 
( n his barrack supper, than this inde- | covered a sentinel asleep at his post, he 
fatigable inspector set out on his nightly | pulled him angrily by his gaiters or his 
rounds, | trowsers, as if to reproach him for his 
It was amusing to see with what | negligence; when a sentinel had only 


venevolent haste the keeper of the iron 
e la Filarie would partly 


ling of the rue « 
en the corner of that lofty railing to 
the well- 


i 
the bombardier to enter 


ruarded post, into which no human being 


llow 


could gain entrance without giving the 
word of command to the guard, or the 
pass-word to the sentinel. But he had 


i 


no word of command to give; his muzzle 


erved him for a passport, and his good 
were too we ll 


tentions 


known to cause 
e slightest to the 


charge of the arsenal and magazines. 


uneasiness men in 


he sentinels placed at night in the most 
solitary parts of the port had the more 


need of being well looked after; for 
the least negligence on their part might 
have cost them their life, or en- 


W hen, for 


ed the general safety. 


nee, the galley-slaves on a dark 
night sueceed in breaking their irons, 
ose unfortunate creatures endeavor, by 

} he sentinel , to pave for themselves 
sife means of escape. Woe, then, 
sentinel who had sought within his 

shelter from the wind or the rain! 

| erated slave, armed with an iron 


nails to his sentry-box the negligent 


who has been fo nd sleeping upon 


post Often have the officers on going 

ounds diseovered the unfortunate 

men bathed in blood, having been killed 

wy slaves, who had converted iron rings 

» a sort of sharp seythe. A sentinel 

knows not w he risks in the distant 

by wrapping himself up in 

it coat, and slumbering in that 

OX, ound which so often. lurks the 

mined felon sighing for his liberty. 

I old soldiers alone know how to pre- 

e for the ecepuion. When a heavy 

n falling i nd them induces the 

to make their escape, these wily 

crawl bout the neighborhood 

t entry-box ; and when the slave 

ks to rid himself of a troublesome spy 

\ ito the retreat of the sentinel, 

lat p t t te l ball or bayonet 
ugh his body nd ealls the guard. 

Che bombardier took espe il eare to 

e most d s posts, and particu- 

wil I ny ney ly I ived soldiers were 

datthem. He could smella conseript 


| dier 


taken shelter in his box, he compelled 
him to go out of it, and gave him no 
peace until he resumed his accustomed 


walks. If in these nocturnal excursions 
the dog got scent of a deserting slave, 
of the 
settled; the dog ran and gave the alarm 
at all the His 
the guard, and the guard, following the 
the bombardier, never failed to 
a good A whole body 
did such a 
| tion in the port of Brest as one bark of 
the 


the business fugitive was soon 


posts. barkings called 

steps of 

make capture. 

of officers not cause sensa- 
bombardier. 

When a conscript arrived, the old sol- 

“You see that 


spaniel, don't you? we ll, he is the artillery 


diers would say to him: 
he will awaken you to-night if you 
fall asleep; to hurt 
him, for if you do you will have the 


dog: 


and | warn you not 


whole regiment upon you.” 


One day—a day of dire calamity—a 
big Lorraine came in with a set of fine 
young conscripts to the barracks. ‘The 
turn of the new fellow to mount guard 
arrived, and the caution respecting the 


dog Nicht 
came on, and the big Lorraine was station- 
ed Bombardier, 


usual, commenced his rounds at midnight: 


was to be given. 


forgotte n 


near the cooperage. as 
stillness that reigned about the sentry- 
of the 
he determine d to eateh the sl eping senti- 
The sol- 


a profound sleep, 


the 
box cooperage surprised him, and 
nel and arouse him to his duty. 
fact, 


leaning against his sentry-box, and his 


1 was, 1n in 


musket between his knees. At this sight 
Bombardier growled excessive ly, then fly- 
ing at the conscript, he applied his vigor- 
ous teeth with oreat anger to the lower 
part of his gaiters. The soldier, who was 
at first frightened, on becoming aware of 
the cause of his disturbance, gave the 
importunate dog a violent kick. Bombar- 
dier, unaceustomed to such treatment 
crew angry and returned to the el re 

the conscript got into a passion, and a regt 

lar battle be van; the one had nothing but 
his teeth, the other had his bayonet and 


musket, and soon the unfortunate dog fell, 
pierced with wounds from the hand of him 


whom he had most probably saved from 


death 

















The corporal from the powder-mill 


eame at one o’clock in the morning to | 


relieve the sentinel; when near the sentry- 
box, something impeded his steps—it was 
the body of a dead dog. A sad presenti- 
ment induced the corporal to examine the 
inimal that was lying lifeless close by the 


sentinel, who was exulting in the time 


| 


having arrived for his being removed to a 


warm and secure guard-house. 

“It is the bombardier!” exclaimed the 
corporal, with grief and consternation. 
“ He has been killed! who killed’ him?” 

“it was i,” replied the conscript. 

“You! you rascal !” 

“QO! but, corporal, it was because he 
bit me so!” 

“You are on duty, and you may be 
thankful for it! But to-morrow you will 
be off guard!” 

“Undoubtedly, I shall be off guard!” 

“ Yes, you will come off guard, when 
the whole regiment shall have passed over 
your body.” 

The 
melancholy event, 


station, having been informed of 
to the 


spot, and the remains of the bombardier, 


Lie hastened 


wrapped in a military great-coat, were 


conve yed to the guard-house for the night, 
when the lamentations and reproaches of 
fell the 


men fell on unfortunate 
conscript 


the 
murderer. said not a 
word. 

was relieved and re- 
freed 


himself from his eartouch-box and musket, 


At noon the guard 


the 


turned to quarters; conscript 





but the corporal whispered to him to retain 
sD ivone Se 
That word was significant. 
What followed is but too characteristic 
of the sanguinary spirit of the French 


They repaired to the outskirts 


soldiery. 


of the town, and there the avenger of the 


bombardier forced his slayer to fight, and 


speedily the conscript paid with his life 
for his slaughter of the artillery dog. 


Che whole regiment wore mourning for a 


week in honor of the spaniel. 


The memory of the artillery dog still 
lives in those barracks, where, since the 
death of the bombardier, war and death 
have often renewed that regiment over 
whose military duties and interests he had 
so carefully watched during his whole 
life. His death, under the cireum- 


stances referred to, was deeply to be re- 
gretted, but it was too dearly paid for by a 


crime. 


| he might repose confidence : 
| sold his few fields in order to raise a suffi- 
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THE BITER BITTEN. 


A STORY WITH A LESSON. 


t FELIX a 


yrowess, but therewithal of small pos- 


was warrior of high 


sessions and slender income, and careful 
of his little patrimony. 

defense and rescue of the Holy S 
he looked around for one in whose hands 
for he had 


Summoned to the 
epulcher, 


| cient following of armed esquires to enable 


fields 


his banner to be raised with credit on the 


of Palestine. Some little of his 


| money yet remained, and Sir Felix de- 


' sired to place it with some man of trust, 


that it might remain for him, should he 


| ever return from his hazardous expedition. 


extended 


| fortune, than Cautus. 


} ventures ; 
| blew, whether fair or foul, and seldom con- 


Among all the merchants of the im- 
perial city no one bore a higher or more 
than from 


north 


Cautus ; 
east to west, to 
agents were in motion, and every nation 


reputation 
from south, his 
recognized the power and the energy of 
merchant; the wild 
the east, and 


the great Roman 
hordes of the 
the roving bands of the Scythians, were 


deserts of 


alike in his pay,—the hired guardians of 
the long files of camels, or the countless 
wagons that from 
nation to another people. 


bore his goods one 


argosies 


“ His 


sicnors and rich burghers of the flood, 


with portly sail— 
Like 
Or as it were the pageants of the seh— 
Did over-peer the petty traffickers, 
That curtsied to them, did them reverence, 
As they flew by them with their woven wings.” 
To 
more calm, or less excited by cood or evil 
The least part of 


outward appearance no man was 


his affections seemed placed on his many 
he eared little how the wind 
sulted in his maps for the ports or tracks 
to or over which his vessels were sailing. 


not in one vessel trusted, 


nor was his whole 


“ His ventures were 
Nor to one pl aCe 5 
Upon the fortune of a present year; 


estate 


Therefore his merchandise made him not sad.”’ 


To this merchant Sir Felix went. 

‘Good Sir,” said the knight, “ I come 
to intrust you with the little that remains 
to me of my paternal fortune, after raising 
my followers the Holy Land, and 
furnishing their and equipments. 
There are a thousand pieces of gold; re- 
] ever 


for 


my 


ceive them in trust for me should 


return. If I fall in Palestine take them to 








yourself. For nor wife, nor child, nor 
relative have I, and of my wealth none 
ean I take with me to the grave.” 
‘Freely do I reeeive the trust, Sir 
knight, and honestly will I, if it so please 


you, employ your money until you come, 
that you shall receive back your own with 
interest.” 

7 Nay, 
trader ; thou 
the that | 
money on my return.” 

With | 


leave the 


merchant, I am no 
thou willest of 


but my 


nay, good 


make what 


do regain 


gold, so 


these words Sir 
of 


Cautus stayed him. 


the 


house 


“Sir knight—stay, Sir knight, until I 
ean give you a written acknowledgment of 
the trust, and a bond to return it on your 


demand.” 

“ Nay, nay, Sir 
knight, “ no scholar am I. 
lieve the word 
bond profit me 

Years 
and the knight meta 
had followed 


merchant,” rejoined the 
If I cannot be- 


Cautus, how ean his 


c 
ol 


p ssed over before the merchant 
wain. 


the merchant; some of his 


ventures had gone to wreck, but the ma- 
good market, and the 
of 
different had been 


His life in- 


had come to a 


Or 


reputation Cautus were 


i 
Far 


rreater than ever 
the crusader. 


of 


wealth and 


fortune 


Lie 


1 


had berne down his frame, and death in 


every form had destroyed one by one the 


rallant and faithful band that had followed 
his person Mager to regain the small 
im he had deposited in the hands of 


way to the 


Cautus, the knight made his 


imperial city. 
Meanly clothed in a pi lr 


il 


lorim’s aress, Sir 


Felix turned to | 
merchant, when | 


Mixed fortune | 


deed had been spared to him, but sickness 


Felix entered the splendid house of the 
merchant. 

“What news, Sir pilgrim?’ said 
Cautus . 

But littl good, Sir merchant. Dis- 
ease and war wear down the bodies of the 
holy warriors, and dissensions weaken ! 
their strength. I, too, have suffered: and 


now [| return to redeem the pledge which 


! intrusted you on my departure.” 


The pledge! good pilgrim—what 
pledge 
a Do thou not know ne aske d the 
knigh e bared his face and head. 
‘Sore as disease has wasted me, many 


must there be that know me.” 


‘Si n, | know thee not—who art 


thou er 
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*“ Am not I the knight Sir Felix? and 
art not thou the merchant Cautus, in whose 
hands I placed a thousand pieces of gold 
when I sailed for the Holy Land?” 

“ Nothing know I of thee or thine, Sir 
knight ; but come, if that thou sayest be 
true, show me my bond, and I will pay 
thee that 1 owe.” 

“]T have no bond,” rejoined the knight. 

“ No bond, Sir knight—and yet wouldst 
persuade a merchant that thou didst intrust 
him with a thousand pieces of gold? Go 
to, ask of any man whether the merchant 
Cautus ever takes a pledge without giving 
his bond. Go to,—thou art a bold im- 
postor.” 

“Tf thou wilt deny thy trust, Sir merch- 
ant, at least have pity on my distress, and 
of thy abundance give me that which thou 
dost deny me of my right.” 

' of 


to 
real woe and misery the ears of Cautus 


“ Away, sir—away, Sir ; a case 
and his wealth were ever open, but to an 
impostor he has nothing to give but pun- 
Go, S 


refrain from 


ishment. 
sake I 
justice.” 
J 

Driven from the merchant’s house amid 
the sneers and threats of Cautus and his 


ir pilgrim; for thy garb’s 


giving thee up to 


subordinates, Sir Felix wandered haplessly 
sought the 
walls. 


through the noisy and 
of the fields 
Wandering along a by-road, deeply griev- 


ing over his miseries, the knight met an 


city, 


silence without its 


old and feeble woman, dressed like himself 
in the weeds of a pilgrim. Hardly able to 
support herself on her staff, the old woman 
tottered along, stumbling over the stones 
that lay seattered in her path. In pity on 
her condition, Sir Felix moved 


her impediments out of her path, and as- 


some of 


sisted the devotee to a part of the road 
whereon her shoeless feet might walk with 
less pain and discomfort. 

* Thanks, good father, for thy kindness. 
Old as I am, and sore worn with fasting, 
prayer, and travel, methinks my aged 
features bear a less mournful appearance 
than thine.” 

“Good mother,” rejoined the knight, 
“ sorely have I suffered in the Holy Land 
but more 
grievous is my loss, for he to whom | had 
intrusted the little remnant of my property 


denies the pledge, and drives me from his 


by disease and wounds ; now 


house as an impostor.” 
When the old devotee 
of the knight’s story, she bade him take 


heard the whole 
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comfort and follow her advice: then the 
old devotee sent for a crafty workman, a 
man of trust and ability, and he made by 
her order ten large and fair chests of wood, 
well adorned with ornamented locks and 
enriched with 
the outside. 


curious de- 
When 
these chests were well filled, she sent for 
ten porters, and told them to take the ten 
chests to the house of Cautus, each suc- 


hinges, and 


vices and eolors on 


cessive man to be at least several minutes 
With the work- 
went herself to the merchant’s 


after his predecessor. 


man she 
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the workman left the shop of Cautus and 
Sir Felix. Every day, every 
hour, Cautus expected their return, but 


followed 


| they came not; the ten chests were borne 


| ed to open the first chest. 


| the 


house, and told Sir Felix to come in with | 


the porter that brought the first chest. 

** Good mother,” said Cautus, as soon as 
he saw the old woman come tottering In, 
and recognized her as a devotee of great 
repute,—* good mother, what can I do for 
thee 2?” 

‘“* My son,” replied the old woman, point- 
ing to the workman, “ this my friend leaves 
Rome to-day for Egypt, and would find 
To 


thee, my son, for thy known probity, have 


some safe place for his great wealth. 


I brought him; and look, where the first of 


the ten chests in which it is contained is 
now being brought hither.” 

At this moment tie porter ¢ ntered with 
the first chest, and placed it with apparent 
difficulty the Hardly had 
Cautus expressed his thanks to the old 


on oround. 


levotee, and her supposed friend, before 
Sir Felix entered, and not far behind him 


Vis 


} 
tiie 


seen 


anether porter staggering under 


second chest Only too clad to sacrl- 
fice the thousand pieces to obtain the 
easure of the ten chests, the merchant 


hastened to Sir Felix, and embraced him 


with every demonstration of joy. 


\h, my friend, my dear knight ! where 
have you been? when did you return? 
Receive, I pray you, the gold you intrust- 


ed to my care and take the interest it has 


made during thy absence,—three hundred 
like pieces. Come, my dear friend, re- 
eeive thine own.” 


While Cautus was paying Sir Felix his 
money, the ten chests continue d to arrive, 
intil the whole number were arranged on 


the floor, and gladdened the eyes of the 


merchant with their external glitter and 


ipparent weight. 


o My son.” said the old devotee, ni the re 


t 


he yet more than these ten chests; we will 


vo and see after them; do thou take care 
of these during our absence.” 
With these words the old devotee and 


Vou. II, No. 3.—U 


into another warehouse, and the merchant 

regarded them as his own, as he had given 

After much delay, 

his avarice overcame him, and he proceed- 
ran 

he labor was 


no document for them. 


great, but endured gladly in the hopes of 
treasure within; at last, lock after 
lock was forced, and the lid kept down by 
its own weight alone. Sending every one 
away, Cautus entered the closet and ap- 
proached the chest; with a trembling hand 
he raised the heavy lid, and held the lamp 
over the box, that he might better sean its 
contents. With a sudden seream he reel- 
ed backwards, and the lamp fell from his 
hand, and was broken on the stones with 


With the three 
hundred pieces he had given to the knight, 


which the box was filled. 


he had purchased naught but tons of 
pebbl s. 


BOOKS. 
¢ books, we find the dead as if alive; 
in 


books, we foresee things to come; 


in books, warlike affairs are methodized ; 


| in books, the laws of peace are mani- 





fested. All things are corrupted, and 


decay with time. Saturn ceaseth not to 
devour his offspring, and oblivion covereth 
the glory of the world. But God hath 
provided for us a remedy in books, without 
which all that were ever great would have 
been forgotten. * * * To books, how 
easily, how secretly, how safely, may we 
expose the nakedness of human ignorance, 
without putting it to shame. These are 
the masters who instruct us without rods, 


If 
you approach them, they are not asleep ; 


without anger, and without reward. 


if you interrogate them, they do not hide 
themselves; if you mistake them, they 


never murmur; if you are ignorant, they 
do not laugh at you. O books! alone 
liberal and making liberal—who give to all 


all 


who serve 
Philobiblian, 


who ask, and 
you '—Richard 


writlen in 1344. 


emancipate 
de Bu ry’s 


ce healed 
Tue Best Revence.—A man once asked 
Diogenes what course would be the most 


ike be 


* Become a good man,” answer- 


prudent to ti to revenged on his 
t 


nemy. 


ed the philosophe r 
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POINTS, 


THE FIV 


W closed our last article with the 
history of a public meeting held in 


Metropolitan Hall in behalf of the “ Five 


Points,” and the unexpected sum of 34,000 


raised for its renovation. 
the extent of public interest in this great 
work enabled the Ladies’ Home Mis- 
sionary Society to take a firmer stand, and 
much enlarged their views and excited 
their hopes in regard to speedy and marked 


Hithe 


—every 


been 


all 


been 


it 
step 


rto had experiment 


had the 


to the result, and hope and fear 


taken in 
dark as 
had struggled every month for ascendancy. 
Now with bounding hearts the ladies arose, 
for a new light in the form of a permanent 
mission establishment dawned upon their 
anxious vision, and a meeting of their 
advisory committee was immediately call- 
ed, to whom the question was propounded 
Can we buy?” 


—not * May we buy or * 


but ** What locality shall we choose for 
the center of future operations?” 

During the preceding year the ladies 
had the “Old 


Brewery” with tearful eyes, and visited 


continually cazed upon 


fearful abodes with aching hearts. 


There it stood—that unsightly old build- 


its 


its dingy walls, its broken windows 
its filthy alleys, its in- 


ing ; 
stuffed with rags, 


This proof of 


FROM CORNER OF 


E 


STREETS, 


ORANGE ANTHONY 


POINTS. 


AND 


| tolerable stench, faint emblems of the 
misery within—containing at least three 


| 


hundred wretehed, degraded, immortal be- 
ings—one of the strongest holds of wick- 
edness in that desperately wicked place ; 
there it stood, meeting their gaze at every 
step, foiling many of their efforts by the 


strength which combination always gives ; 


—ind as, week after week, the ladies, and 


their missionary and his wife, learned more 
and more, by actual inspection, the depths 
and extent of the degradation there in- 
closed, the wish, the hope, the prayer was 
cherished deep in every heart,—though 
scarcely uttered,—* O that by some means 
this terrible place might be razed to its 
foundations !”’ but an immediate answer to 
these struggling aspirations seemed far 
beyond their faith. 

We still in the of 
events to dwell upon the * Old Brewery :” 


pause narration 
first, because its fame, or rather infamy, 
has been sounded throughout Christendom; 
and secondly, that an enlightened public 
may clearly know the extent of the bene- 
fit their liberality has enabled the Society 
to accomplish. ‘The general description 
is so appalling that we have shrunk in 
the 
minute details of police horrors, and feel 


utter fear from examination of the 


quite unwilling to pollute our own, or 
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offend our readers’ minds by the de scrip- 
We quote 


following pic- 


tions they undoubtedly contain. 
from the 
ture of the 


] 


daily pape rs the 
“Old Brewery 


ey extends 

rth side it is of irregular 

trance, and gradually tay 
ypposite side the passag 

name of * Murd ; 

ith, scar ely 

wi . 

throughou 

Ways on ¢ ithe 

just passably decent ; 

dark, 

dark and winding 

throughout the 

forded a ¢ 


and criminals 


ind tot illy 


mventient 


f 


cape 

floor in o 
found where 
tearing 

the 
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had the measles to boot, started most of our 


party in a precipitate retreat from the prem- 
i 


“On the front side of the building the base- 
ment is deeper, but if possible Here 
-looking women 


worse, 


were seen only a few miserable 
one was drunk and stupid, and lay upon the 
floor in the corner; in a side room, in front 
of a fire-place, and before a full blaze, sat two 
women, who looked as low and debased as any 
No furniture was in 
room, with only the floor for their bed, 
scant dresses they wore for their only 


bare 


human beings could. 
the 
ind the 
covering. 
‘But it may be asked: What do these wr 
ed people do for a living? 
men are street-sweepers and thieves, 
r and steal what they can, the 


tch- 
The 


wo- 


We answer: 
the 
men be children 


sweep crossings in wet weather, and cut up the 
them 
great deal of this last 
business, we ob carried on in the 

ld Brewery.’ What more they do who can 
tell Miserable beings! life is at best but an 
unpleasant necessity, but to them it must be an 


kindling-wood which we all see 
about the streets. <A 
served, 


carry 


was 


iwful punishme nt.’’ 

This was the state of the “ Old Brewe ry id 
in 1850, when the Society first entered the 
field, and for the 
We learn from an old inhabitant of New- 
York that it 1792, 


then 


two sueceeding years. 
and 


that 


erecte d In 


known as Coulter's 


was 
Bre wery 


it was changed to a tenement-building in 


1837, 


and seems almost immediately to 


have tained its “ bad preeminence 


\\ e now return to the history of Its pur- 


chase and demolition. The advisory com- 


iittee met to redeem their promise, 


men- 


our first article as having been 


the 


tioned in 


given at commencement of the enter- 


prise. During the discussion of places and 
prices, Mrs. D. mentioned the * Old Brew- 
ery.” ‘The proposition was received with 
hearty laughter on the part of the gentle- 
at that time seemed the 


men, so chimerical 


idea \ committee was appointed to sur- 
What was 
They 


met again on February 5, 1652, and re- 


ve he premises, to ascertain 


to be sold and at what prices, &c. 


ported “ that they had examined a number 
‘Old 
was the most eligible place 


of situations, and in their opinion the 
Brewery’ 
and after considerable discussion, it 
“ That the 


ing the * Old Brewery,’ and also of waiting 


was 
resolved, business of examin- 
upon Mr. Lynch, the owner of the property, 
to get the refusal of it for a short time, be 
referred to a committee consisting of Rev. 
Mr. Luekey, Messrs. W. B. Skidmore, 
L. Kirby, D. Drew, J. Cornell, N. Wor- 
rall, and O. D. M’Clain.” 
memorable to the 


for the gentlemen, practical busi- 


This was a meeting 


ocrety 
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ness men, sympathized fully with their 


ardent wishes, and expressed themselves | 


ready to give their time, influence, and 


money, to aid to the utmost in this favor- | 


ite mission. 


On the evening of February | 


23d the following resolutions were passed ; | 
and we give them to show how thought- | 
fully and carefully all these plans were | 
laid, and how judiciously the gentlemen | 
| of liquor, abruptly entered, and inquired 


appointed to receive and expend the pub- 
lic funds acted in reference to every point. 


First: “ That in view of the benefits that 
have resulted from the experiment of the 
Ladies’ Home Missionary Sox iety in the estab- 
lishment of a mission at the ‘Five Points,’ 
and also in view of the prospect of its increas- 
we deem it of the utmost 


ing usefulness, 


importance that a permanent location be pur- | 


chased—the rooms now occupied being too 


| for the missionary. 


| diate attendance. 


small and inconvenient for the use of the mis- | 


And, 
Secondly: 


purchase the 


sion,.”’ 
“That to 


property 


pledge ourselves 
known as the 
Brewery,’ situated at the ‘Five Points,’ 
Cross-street, for the use of thé 
Mission of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
provided it can be obtained for a sum not ex- 
and also provided that sub- 


we 


on 


ceeding $16,000; 
scriptions be obtained toward the payment of 
said purchase of not less than $10,000 by the 
10th day of March next; and we hereby pledge 
ourselves to use the 
obtain the amount by the time named.” 


After several intermediate meetings, on 
March 8th it was moved by Mr. Leonard 
Kirby, and seconded by Mr. Daniel Drew, 
ommittee forthwith close 
the of the 


with 
‘Old 


“That the « 
the offer made 
Brewery,’ and 


at the sum named 


by owner 


” 


$16,000, 


Messrs. 


It was carried unanimously ; 


‘Old | 


Ladic s’ Home 


utmost of our endeavors to } 


sree with him for the purchase 


Kirby and Worrall were appointed a com- | 


mittee to effect a purchase, and in a few 


days the joyful announcement was made 


that the “ Old Brewery” was redeemed. 


But more was to be done; money was to | 


be raised, and this. too, by thousands ; | 


and the Board of Managers, feeling most 
deeply their obligations to the gentlemen 
who, for them, had incurred so heavy a per- 
sonal responsibility, aroused themselves to 
the most vigorous and persevering action. 
The public met their appeals nobly, 


immediately, and before one year had 
closed the entire sum was subseribed; and 
then their cautious committee, who had 
previously resolved not to build until the 
raised, 


Ere 


proceed, in our narrative, to raze the old 


purchase-money was __ entirely 


sounded the note of victory. we 


building to its foundations, we will give 
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one incident as a specimen of missionary 
labor in connection with it before it was 
redeemed by the Society. 

One Tuesday evening, in the winter of 
1851, the usual weekly prayer-meeting 
at the Mission Room, 
directly opposite the ‘“ Old 

[See cut of it in our last 
Two men, under the influence 


was In session 


which is 
Brewery.” 
number. | 


Mr. Luckey asked 


them their business. They replied that 


a sick man in one of the upper rooms 


| of the “ Old Brewery” desired his imme- 


The appearance of the 
men, the hour of the night, the locality 
specified, beside the fact that the prayer- 
meeting required his presence, caused Mr. 
Luckey to hesitate, and he dismissed the 
men with the promise that he would come 
the next day. Ima little time one return- 
ed, urging that the man was dying, and 
must see him immediately. The call was 
thus decisive, and, laying aside every per- 
sonal consideration, Mr. Luckey resigned 
the charge of the meeting to his wife, 
and, taking one of the mission converts 
with him, followed his rough, half-drunken 
guide. ‘They crossed the street, and en- 
tered the dark, narrow passage known as 
“ Murderer’s Alley,” groped their way back 
to the * Den of Thieves,” and then com- 
menced ascending a creaking stairs. The 
guide reached back his hand to Mr. Luck- 
ey, and, thus escorted, he proceeded. 
Standing on the first platform, a glimmer- 
ing light through the cracked walls and 
the sound of noisy mirth proclaimed a 
drunken revel. The guide unceremoni- 
ously placed his foot against the door, 
which yielded to the heavy pressure, en- 
tered the room, and, snatching a burning 
brand from the hearth, again appeared, 
and they continued their upward path until 
long, low room, 
On entering, Mr. L. 


they reached a near, 
if not in, the attic. 
found the sick man on a miserable bed, 
evidently near the grave, agonized with 
fear and remorse, and a pale-looking wife 
and daughter almost fainting with fright. 
The man besought Mr. L. to remove him 
from that dreadful place; and when he at- 
tempted to direct his mind to the Saviour, 
the imploring response was: “ O take me 
first from here; take me where Jesus can 
Mr. L. pote 3 
they will murder us if you pray,” was the 
trembling response, as the sound of oaths 


come.” proposed prayer. 








and curses from the next room fell upon 
the ear. The missionary, strong in faith, 
knelt first of 
brought a number of fierce, half-drunken 


down—the words prayer 


men and women into the room, who, as 

soon as they recognized him, fell back, 

the Mr. 

Luckey,” and as his voice rose in pleading 

prayer to God the sick the 
| 


wretched around, every sound 


whispering “ "tis minister—'t is 
g 


for and 
was hushed, 
and they retreated to their own dens in per- 
fect When Mr. 


leaving the room, the 


stillness. Luckey was 


about family clung 


arourd him, beseeching him not to leave 


and their fear 


that 


them, but to take them henee 


and importunity were so excessive, 


Mr. Luckey despatched a 


Mr. 


messenger to 


Pease, to know if he could aeceom- 


modate them for the night. Reeeiving an 
affirmative answer, they took him in their 
irms, and, followed by the wife and 
daughter, descended. ‘The man lay with 


clasped hands and eyes upraised, praying 
Ince ssantly, and when laid down ina quiet 


place exclaimed, ** Now Christ can save 


me! In a few days he was removed to 
the City Hospital, where Mr. Luckey 
visited him, and although he sunk and 
died within a week, yet apparently he 
le irned to trust in Chirrsi id rest on Him 
as his Saviour The wite (who became 
such by Mr. Luckey’s pertorming the 
ceremony of marriage in the HLospital) 


survived but a short time, and the daughter 


s now residing with a respectable family 
on Staten Island 

We could multiply such seenes if we 
had room, but deem it best to rive a few 


in the condensed form in which they were 
prepared to be sung at a late public 
meeting 
Pritt OLD BREWERY.” 
\ I I I Mr EIN 
God t’s hy ! 
hr h ve at 
Life-blood t} La rt fl 
Murmu Ls! rd u 
Long t n , 
i'r i l t { 
L irs a darl ip dis 
I 1 hearts that fall! 
oO s world i ind dreary, 
I \ 
God! ist ill’d t ary ? 
Hay y in 10 ? 
Une § ! i Lt r 
St j | 
P r im! her 
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One gentle girl that grew in gladness, 
Loved—was betray’d— 

Jeers met her dying shriek of madness, 
Oaths mock’d the words she pray’d. 


O! this world is stern and dreary, 
Everywhere they roam ; 

God! hast thou never eall’d the weary? 
Have they in thee no home? 

Sweet babe! that tried to meet life smiling, 
Smilk d nevermore ! 

Foul sin, a mother’s breast defiling, 
Blighted the young heart’s « ! 

No holy word of kindness spoken 
No lisys l praye r 

Law ernsh’d the virtue want had broken, 


Shame harden’d to despair. 








O! this world is s l dreary, 
I ywher y roan 
God! hast thou ne call’d the weary? 
H they in thee no home 
Foul haunt! a glorious resurre: n 
Springs from thy grave! 
Faith, hoy ind pu d afl I 
Praising the “‘ Strong to sav 
God bless the love that, like an angel, 
Flies to each eall, 
Till every lip hath this evangel 





‘Christ pleadeth for us all 2 

©! this world is stern and dre ry, 
Everywhere they roam ; 

Praise God! a voice ull’d the we ry! 
In thee is found a home! 

Che last verse is prophetic, but will, we 
hope, soon be realized—tor in the middle 
of December, 1852, the demolition of the 
“Old Brewerv’” commenced, and in a 
week's time not one stone was left upon 


anothe P \\ e ecnnnot dwe I] upon the seene 


rowds 


of its illumination, nor upon the e 

who visited it to explore its dens and 
ulleys, (the daily papers reported fifteen 
thousand,) nor upon the rumors of found 
treasures, &e. We hope in a future 
number to refer more fully to the first 


Five Points” 


children 


eommuntlon Sabbath at the 
the 


taken—the Thanksgiving dinner, at which 


—a pic-me to which 
one thousand were fed, and the children 
of the * Fi 
During the past ye 


ve Points” in various 


aspects, 


ar, though much hin- 


dered by want of room, and misjudged by 
he 


many who did not understand t reasons 


which actuated the Ladies’ Society in many 


of their actions, the Mission has neverthe- 


less strengthened its stakes and enlarged 
and, judging from the results 


its borders, 


ot the last blie meeting, obtained 
an increasing Interest in the publie mind. 
Mr. W. E. 
Metropolitan Hall for a public demonstra- 
free ot the 17th of 


December. a held in the 


re it pu 


Harding renewed his offer of 


tion, expense ; on 


eoneert was 
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afternoon, and in the evening Mr. J. B. 


Gough addressed a crowded audience, 


after which $4,000 was again subscribed 
for the building to be erected on the site 


of the “* Old Bre wery.” ‘This house is to 


be four stories high, and seventy-five feet 
by forty. ‘The foundation is now com- 
pleted, and ere this meets the eye of our 
readers, the corner-stone will have been 
laid with thanksgiving. The Ragged 


School is in vigorous Ope ration, containing 


already one hundred and fifty scholars, 
and in Our next number we will dwell 
upon this most interesting part of our 
missionary operations. The Common 


Council not only granted $1,000 to the 
Society, but also the privilege of erecting 
a temporary building in the little park, in 
which to hold the day-school until the 
Mission Room is completed. 


The general interest thus manifested in 
this enterprise has led the Society to 
believe that the publie re card this Mission 
as a great public good; therefore, while 
they return their warmest thanks for the 


Hit 
ihe 


al aid alre ad y 


them to commence 


riven, which has enabled 


the 


work, they plead 


in confidence and hope for its contin- 
uanee. 

The “ Old Brewery” is demolished, but 
the new building is not completed, and 
many thousands of dollars are needed to 
enable them to reach that consummation. 


he Mission earne stly ple ads for donations 


from its friends who have not vet aided 
t. and the continued interest of those to 
whom the Society is already so deeply 


bted; and then eall upon all to unite in 


the ant ition of that hour when the name 


Points” 


I 
of the * Five shall no longer be a 
blot upon the proud escutcheon of our city, 
and the name of the “ Old Brewery” be 
only a remembrance of 
‘*What Christian faith can dare, 
, 


What Christian love ean bear, 
To rescue from d spair 
The slaves of hell!’’ 


There are opulent and generous men all 
around us, whose interests as well as their 
sympathies are concerned in a popular re- 
Now, 
measure, their help 
Will they not extend 
Will they not do so liberally 


form like this. ‘To them we look. 


in the outset of the 


is all-important. 


) 


it to us 
and immediately 

Donations will be received by Francis 
Hall, Esq., 


at the office of the Commercial 
16 Pine-street 


| general to all. 


' 
| 


| enforeed, 


ENGLISH MORALS AT THE BEGINNING 
OF THE LAST CENTURY. 
BEAU NASH. 

TN the first book of the Peloponnesian 

war it is stated by Thucydides that 
“the people of the continent exercised 
robberies upon one another; and to this 
very day,” he adds, “ many people of Greece 
the 
t historian especially names the 


are supported by 
The 


Ozolian Locrians, 


same practices.” 
prea 
AEtolians, and Acarnani- 
ans, and their neighbors on the continent, 
among whom, as he informs his readers, 
the of 
other weapons required by their old life of 


custom wearing their swords or 


rapine was still retained. “This custom,” 
continues the writer, “of wearing weapons 
once prevailed throughout Greece, as the 
had of 


traveling was full of hazard, and the whole 


houses no manner defense, as 
lives of the pe ople were passed in armor, 
like barbarians. <A proof of this,” says the 
civilized Thucydides, “is the continuance 
still in some parts of Greece of those man- 
ners which were once with uniformity 
The Athenians were the 
first who discontinued the custom of wear 
ing their swords, and who passed from the 
dissolute life into more polite and elegant 
manners.” 

What the Athenians did 
was not accomplished in our own me- 


sO long ago 


tropolis until the end of the first quarter, 
or rather the beginning of the second half, 
of the last century. ‘The example set by 
London was soon enforced at Bath—I say 
because there was a pleasant 
despot there who ruled so supreme that 
the very “ Baths of Bath” seemed only 


In 


of Nash fell the swords and top-boots of 


to flow at his permission. presence 
the squires, and the aprons of the ladies. 
The results thereof, at least of the putting 
1, at 
the 


gallants submitted to be 


aside the swort Bath and in London, 


and throughout country generally, 


where disarmed 
in obedience to law or to custom, may be 


deseribed in the language of Thucydides 


| as applied to the Athenians, when they 


4} 
al 


yandoned ruffianism and adopted refine- 


ment,—men “passed from the dissolute 
life into more polite and elegant man- 
ners.” 

Any one who will take the trouble to 
go carefully through the 
* Daily Post” or “ Journal,” of the 


724.5, 6, and 7, will find therein scattered 


columns of the 
years 
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ample proofs that dissoluteness and the 


sword were inseparable, drink lending 
fierceness to both. 
of this earlier than either of the periods 
named above. In 1716, for 
Lord Mohun and Captain Hall foreibly 
ied off Mrs. 


it the 


Instance, 


Bracegirdle, the actress, 
the 
obliged, however, to surrender their prey ; 
but they lay in wait for Will Montford, 
the player, who was supposed to be an 
Hall 
murdered 
had 


pe er 


ear 


point of sword. They were 


idmirer of the lady’s, and of whom 
was jealous, and barbarously 
the The 
offered to intertere, but 


and his companions had driven them away, 


him in streets. “watch ” 


timidly the 
and then gayly proceeded to the censumma- 
tion of a deed for whicha triply-blind justice 
subseque ntly refused to exact retribution. 
It was this Mohun who afterward fought 
Hyde Park 

Ile spent the 


bagnio,” 


butchering duel in with 
Duke of Hamilton. 
previous night “at the 
second, Major-General M’Carthy ; and he 
left it, Postboy ” remarks, “ seized 
with fear and * The 
Mohun,” says Swift, “was killed on the 


but the duke 


the 
the 


with his 


as the “* 
dog 


trembling.” 


him 
} 


spot ; while was over 
Mohun 
bed him in 
M’Carthy, 


‘bully ” in 


and sta 
heart.” 


shorte ned his sword, 
the shoulde r to 


like Hall, 


the lord’s pay, and the mortal 


the 


was a 


duke was believe d to 
hand. ‘The 


ind rolling over and 


wound given to the 


have been delivered by his 


parties lay on the gr 


hacking at each other like savages. 


These antagonists fought for a poor 
reason—some miserabl question of law; 
but the general galilants of the day were 


at all. 


in 1720, while 


well content to fight for no reason 
Thus Fulwood, the lawyer, 
standing, as was the custom of the pit, to 
see Mrs. Oldfield’s “ Lady,” re- 
strated with Beau Fielding for push- 
him. the Fair” 


straightway clapped his hand to his sword, 


Scornful 
mol 


ng against * Orlando 


ind the pugnaclous lawver, determined 
I h ndhand, drew | 


| 


1ot to be bye his blade ane 


1 it into the vwdy of the beau 
who was a 


half-century 


th I } yvound n ordet to exerte the 
symp which he did not get from the 
tughing lies, Fulwood, flushed by vie- 


to the playhouse in Linecoln’s 
Fields, where he picked 


who w iS 


a quarrel 
a better 


swordsman Orlando, and who stoppe d 
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We find an illustration | 


species of 





the lawyer’s triumphs by straightway slav- 
ing him. 

Night was made hideous by the en- 
counters of these amateur swordsmen on 
the darkened highways. In the 
numbers of the * Daily Post,” for 1726, I 


one of 


find it recorded that a bevy of drunken 
gallants having descended froma hackney- 
coach in Piccadilly, of course quarreled 
with the coachman, whom they bilked, 
remonstrated, stabbed his 
The 


young gentlemen then entered a public 


and, because he 
poor, patient horses. courageous 
house for the entertainment of very equivo- 
cal company, wherein they not only as- 
saulted with their swords the other gallants 
they found therein, but also the 
In the midst of the fray the 
honest mistress of the mansion flings her- 
self at the 
ing them not to ruin her reputation, and 


whom 


*Jadies.” 
feet of the assailants, beseech- 
establishment 


The 


paragraph which succeeds that of which 


bring diseredit upon an 


noted for its “safety and secrecy! 


the above is the substance, announces to 
the public that, on Sunday next, the Lord 
Bishop of Bow 
Church, Cheapside, on the necessity for a 


London will preach at 
reformation of manners. It must be eon- 
fessed that the 
needed, and it is to be deplored that it 


sermon was very much 


was not followed by the desired results. 


The 


sumed that name, 


“ wits’ were despe radoes who as- 
who formed themselves 
into “ sword-clubs,” and who took posses- 
the 


night, to the 


town in the dead hours of 
peril of life and limb of 
that 


path. 


sion of 


season 

The 
peculiar names under which these clubs 
the 


learn- 


every human being whom at 


they found crossing their 


maintained continual terror through 
town, were as fanciful as those more 
somewhat 


‘ d but pugnacious associations 


which in T'asso’s time did the office of re- 
viewers, and were the aversion of authors. 
The * Bold Bucks” and the “ Hell Fires ” 
divided the them. 
Ihe latter were content to kill watchmen 


killing 


justifiable homi- 


Ine tropolis he tween 


and simple citizens. Such was 


vith them but an aet of * 


cide,” and the inclination for it one of those 
amiable weaknesses which the young ven- 
of the day looked upon as the 


The * Bold 


tlemen 
most natural thing possible. 
Bucks,” under their significantly devilish 


Blind and Bold 


in deeper infamy than 


de viee of * Love a were, 


howe ver, Stee pe d 


their rivals Ihe beasts that perish were 
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more decent than they, and their very sis- 
ters gazed at them with trembling appre- 
All the “Bold Bucks” 


necessarily atheists. Atheism was one of 


hension. were 
the indispensable qualifications for admis- 
sion. Had the Bishop of London preached 
his sermon on the necessary reformation 
of manners, at St. Mary-le-Strand, his 


lordship would doubtless have been treat- | 


ed to a running commentary on his dis- 
course ; the * Bold Bucks” being accustom- 
ed to assemble every Sunday at a tavern 
adjacent to that locality, where during 


divine service they kept a loud band of 


music continually at work ; and after ser- 


vice seated themselves at a banquet, the 


blasphemously 


Red 


chief dish whereof was one 
named a “ Holy-Ghost Pie 

The sword-clubs were suppressed by 
royal proclamation in 1724. Some 


say 
that they had been denounced as unlawful 


three years previously. However this 


may be, the object of the proclamation 
was to banish from civilized society the 
presence of the sword itself, in order 


thereby to check the practice of dueling, 

which was at that period exercised exclu- 
ia 

Ihe law 


became stringent and judges merciless upon 


sively by means of the sword. 


this point. This was made sufficiently 
clear in 1726, when Major Oneby killed Mr. 
Gower in a duel with swords, fought in a 
tavern, after a dispute over a game at 
in a 


hazard. The parties had fought 


room alone. ‘The Major, who had been 
both the aggressor and challenger, mor- 
tally wounded Mr. Gower, who, however, 
declared that he had fallen in fair combat. 
A jury, nevertheless, found Oneby guilty 
of murder; the judges acquiesced in the 
verdict, and the Major only escaped exe- 
cution by committing suicide. 

The law had not long to wait before 
were summoned for too 


other offenders 


freely using the sword. On a night in 


the poet, with 


i 


November, 1727, Savage, 
two companions, named Gregory and Mer- 
chant, entered a cofiee-house near Charing 
Merchant insulted the company, 
a quarrel ensued, swords were drawn, and 


Crass. 


a Mr. Sinclair was slain, by a thrust it is 
said (but not proved) from the sword of 
The result of the trial that fol- 
The verdict of 
Savage 


Savage. 


lowed is well known. 


guilty of murder against and 


Gregory, and of manslaughter against 
Merchant, (who was the most culpable 
party,) was exacted by the judge, evidently 
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under pressure of the proclamation against 
Merchant was at once burned in 
the hand in open court, fined, compelled 


swords. 


to give security for future good behavior, 
and discharged. His associates had a nar- 
row escape from the ignominious death for 


which they were assiduously prepared by 


Dr. Young, who was not then as_ yet 
known for his “ Night Thoughts ;” but 


| who was at the time establishing a reputa- 
tion by the publication of those Satires 
the 
Johnson’s 


which so faithfully portray social 
crimes and errors of the day. 
Life of Savage does not state Merchant’s 
sentence, nor does it notice upon what 
terms Savage and Gregory obtained their 
liberty. 
dition of their withdrawing to the colonies 


They were liberated upon con- 
for the space of three years, and giving 
security to keep the peace. The conditions 
| appear to have been evaded. Gregory, 
| indeed, did proceed to Antigua, where he 
obtained an appointment in the Customs ; 
but the 


| pensioner at the hearth of Lord Tyreon- 


vayward Savage sat down as a 


nell, whose benevolence, it is hardly neces- 
| sary to add, he most shamefully abused. 
What the law, even with the power of 
| inflicting death, had so much difficulty in 
accomplishing in the metropolis,* was 
effected at the * Baths of Bath,” by Beau 
Nash, with that potentate’s usual facility 


and success. It has been customary to 
look upon this renowned arbiter eleganti- 
arum as the first of the dynasty of the 
Bath Masters of the Ceremonies. The 
true founder of that highly august dynasty, 


however, was the Duke of Beaufort him- 
self. At the latter end of the seventeenth 
| century Bath was in no better a condition 
| for cleanliness and accommodation than it 
was when its unsavoriness elicited some 


| stringent remarks from Queen Elizabeth, 
and a contribution from the royal purse for 

lor the 

© Nearly the last, if not the last duel fought 
with swords, was that fatal one between Lord 
Byron and Mr. Chaworth, 1762.) 
They had quarreled at the and Garter, 
Pall Mall, upon a question touching manors 


constructing a common sewer. 


(January, 


Star 


and game-preserves. They fought in a closed 
room of the tavern, and Mr. Chaworth was 
slain. The circumstances of the killing looked 
much more like murder than in the case of 
| Major Oneby and Gower. The peers, however, 
acquitted Lord Byron of murder, but found 
him guilty of manslaughter. His lordship 


claimed the benefit of the statute of Edward 
| VI., and was discharged on paying his fees. 
| A bitter mockery of justice! 
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invalids who resorted to the healing springs fulness and gayety which he essayed to 
there were but two houses fitted for the establish in the city; and they bore him 
reception of a “respectable,” that is, a | little love for his abolition of the sword, 


! class of visitors; namely,the Ab- | general and not too deadly use of which 


a 





bye llouse and Westgate-House. It was was wont to procure for them endless 

















not till long after that there was either | patients and continual profit. 
i | room or any place of public amuse- ales 
ment in the city. Sometimes a convivial WLAN AR , 
sth =: RR i py PRESENCE OF MIND. 
on the open bowling-green; but JYRESENCE of mind is often shown in 
such inconveniences attended this, that quick conception of some device or 
the Duke of Beaufort gave up the town- expedient, such as we usually suppose to 
hall for both the daneers and gamblers, | be an emanation of superior intellect. 
1 ultimately placed the conduct of the This has been repe atedly exemplified in 
ents under the superintendence of | rencontres with the insane. \ lady was 
| Webster. of whom Nash was the | one evening sitting in her drawing-room 
ite successor alone, when the only inmate of the house, 
The passion for play was long the ruling | 4 brother, who for a time had been betray- 
, 1 here among the sick as well as | ing a tendency to unsoundness of mind, 
th |. The passion is well illustrated | ent red with a carving knife in his hand, 
m. tien when subseription- and, shutting the door, came up to her and 
books we open d for providing for the | said, ** Margaret, an odd idea has occurred 
eX] of Chureh service and for ¢ pen- to mie L wish to paint the head of John 
act } n x the Baptist,and [ think yours might make 
Yd t’other day an excellent tudy for it. So if you 
t } s, for Chu nd play: ple ist I will cut off yout head.” The 
( I t sir, H wirty-scven ; lady looked at her brother’s eye, and see- 
r Hell inst Heaven! ing in it no token of jest, concluded that + 
| vere too often settled ie meant to do as he said. There was an 
vord: but t weapon Nash per- | open window and a balcony by her side, 
hanis mm the rooms over | With a street infront; but a moment satis- 
} } ruled w nquestione la fied her that safety did not he that way. 
That authority he soon afterward | So, putting on a smiling countenance, sh 
eX ‘ to the eity itself When the suid, with the greatest : pparent cordlality, 
vo gamesters. Clarke and ‘Taylor, fought | “* That is a strange idea, George; but 
duel by tore t in the (rrove, would it not be a pity to spoil this pretty 
q } ( j 1 a decree “that | lace tippet I have got? Vl just step to 
) o lon any 2eeount be worn | my room to put it off, and be with you in 
Bath; 1 the deeree was implicitly | half a minute.”’ Without waiting to give 
obeve In 1739, S who had suf- | him time to consider, she stepped lightly 
fered so much from too freely handling | across the floor, and passed out. In an- 
this weapon in town. a red within the other moment she was safe in her own 
territorv of Beau Nash. in such destitu- | room, whence she easily gave the alarm, 
that the oenerous “M.'C.” gave to | and the madman was secure. <A lady one 
t| | hapless poe d saw two of her children, one about 
’ of. five This vea five and the other about four years old, 
1 emarkabl fi) . “hard winter.” | outside the garret window, which they 
luring the n ry that attended it the | were busily employed in rubbing with 
| . « of the ord their handkerchi fs, in imitation of a per- 
( by ntrib ting son whom the v | id seen a Tew days bef e 
| by eo “tf eontributions cleaning the windows. Chey had clam- 
, ‘ i uf t ow his custom to bered over the bars which had been In 
t whom he knew to be too | tended to secure them from danger. ‘The 
eg, | to relieve them un lady stood a little apart, and called gently 
llis ow it enemv was to be to them, and bad them come In. Vhe 5 
foun th medical profession The | saw no appearance of hurry in their, mam- 
docto disliked him for Iping to cure ma: so they took their time, climbed the 
nval too quickly by thi eneral echeer- | bars, and landed safely in the room 
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. un ° lary life do the mater t infidelity and 
ational tlagasine. practical irreligion of the times exert the r sway, 
aoer ind ther should Christianity have its ordinat 
ind gt is walks, not cowled with SULT 
MARCH, 185 stition, 1 Sstrait-girded with pharisaisn 
but purifyl ul] things with its el sil 
STIANITY REQUIRED BY THE TIMES. | b L extendir ver all its ha 
a benedi n. i uj, pe ‘ jeon in t 
ord y fe; this, in fin st it 
e linitiv f | cessi he times, the 1 dy of its skept 
da 5 - | tendencies as well as its practical corruption 
ind j t F ldvess both in its N Chri init ives ham if ¢ 
trations and in social fe, espe hat r, to the civilization of this age: but 
the res ts in hich it is ¢ sed | ti,nate is the sway il p 
! of exclusiveness and ' itual How seldom is marked | ma 
uid, demanded by thes i | rel \ md only in the more ord ry 
icTossm of tl times is t pur l but al ne tl st itive 
nd chara tic of tl lelit men 5 ( ilizati S stat 
irreligyion If we would i iN S Mm ts captains lars Cher t 
é | must set off against | we have the m to demand it, is j 
lave s tualism of Chris seldomes | commerce f Chris- 
it n the drea tualis { th t 1] ( repr » the } the id 
val m s, nor thea horit iscetl- Mo) im lial rld tl t ot Christian- 
Patristic times; but the e1 eti ity in our ci ition; but does it represent 
\ ig vh l Cl i I ‘ ut deplora travesty of 
t less § the t’ I) t diplomacy or t t der 
t tou l rl und nstrat 5 Christendom, in ¢ ia, India, 
nd a ny to it ever Nort nd South Africa—1 » men a 
I e Christia und Mex demonstrate to t ] t 
1 3 t 1 In 1) Chr nity has entered largely into the real 
re mor spirit and counsels of the Christian nations? 
Is t inythi or hol es in the ndica 
| tful infilner tlio Dox not the word stand ¢ it on 
pursuit sti if not farcical, incongruity in such a 
a a” hie mw | fan @ 
“— l as mu We answer no these questions; what need 
L | s ral sti 1€ss s thy of an answer to them” 
Are they mu les | isa d wy in the admissior such 
nm ent Into those ( unt We know the avidit With whieca 
f t wh the perceives and uses these defects. 
| wn to be ¢ But, amid m all, Christianity stands out. in 
t s to « is it ‘ wt purity, and in tl haracter « 
ul f ind children, wit nin ible s 
t Cho pet l We may well en, look at, not ite 
Traud- t ow t ind ackn led ind amend 
l ‘ l ther H ve may ever expect t eth 
\ ! ll it r Ui than communities really 
iw Chr um 1 wn Ll by Chi nity is indeed a probl 
t 5 i them Do and that h I t single hist uli 
SSel t ! us tar to lend it | o1 | r but that there 
l $ tical is in th Christ ! i the « t ¥ for a 
t t uy mor ‘ I i char t stile ap 
’ thes tion to t life of na s; that 
l , whole ¢ t I templates tl that the 
Christ é ences of t] mes demand it | that if 
rat SI und the strength expended in dog r sectarian 
l it lless  ¢ t re s t f it th pe would | 
| t ful man reatly l t] are n doubtful 
» | sp LLLY I questions 
ls We h er, designed these remarks 
\ ed 1 } f t as to a larger vi f the sub- 
’ l H ji Humanitarian” dut l of th 
ie differ Church | t hat rd | me 
{ hat ! S}) fl t hni l in t} la i ‘ 
to ect Phere ! ( be reformers need not stop to define it. fur- 
\ ! " “ t ! ther than to sa t we include in it all the 
exam] ( . 1 refo t ure l infidelity of ou 
iving vu itions of lay s to dis ish itself in 1CSE hu 
if the ¢ ris nit t tf manitar n” I It spe iks out obsti per 
] lefined out thus on sly for the or and the oppressed. It is 
| l, t 1 ss, or tl ene tic witl democratic spirit Che im 
In thes i $ 1 rdi provement Penal Jurisprudence, the Abolition 
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Education of the 


the In, Social- 


the 
visions for 


of Capital 
Masses, hx nm 





ism, improved means of employment, and im- 
proved legal protection for woman—these and 
t ! ts hobbies. 


lar ques ns have become s 


movements 3 


ndeed. a new route for its 











I it ta to it with no litth ippearance of 
t energy of utterance, if not of action, 

t st plausible attacks on the Church are 
fy 1 this new | sition. It charges the latter 
with 1 ! to tl s of suffering hu- 
manit h timid conse sm, with neglect- 
ing to u for the reforms of the day the al- 
most boundless popular influence and resources 
which belor to it. Christianity must meet 
the infidelity of the times on this ground. An 
altogether 1 1 renconter will it be Skepti- 
cism never before challenged it to such a com- 
petition in practical usefulness. The change 
is auspicious, and w nnot doubt the issue. 

Now, while ‘ ire willing to acknowleda 
the shortcomings of the Church in many of 
these respe ud shall proceed directly to 
pou out what amendments are needed by it, 

we claim for neverth s, the honor of hav- 
in Ti ited most, if not all, the real human- 
itarian movements of the times. It has had 
t two-fold a in bringing them about. 
First, its general moral influence has prepared 
the public mind of the civilized world for them. 
The fundamental ideas of these reforms, in ré 
s] t to Pauper sm, Intemperance, V ir, Penal 
Jurisprudence, the African Slave-trade, Poy u- 
lar Education, &ec., are the indirect, if not di- 
rect, suggest 5 ( stian rhey would 
not ited th lves to publie atter 
tion it its sugvestion They never took 
t { m of publ entim 3 popular move 
i ts und heathenism of any Asiatic 
na r even that of classic Greece or Rome. 
tT S el " I hristianit wt o1 

l 11 j ionuble, 
B not only in this general manner s it 
originated e movements ; it has had a ape- 
¢ ion in ect to most, if not all of 
t I n wi have been the founders 
r I I ta ts the reat re nis 
f r tim ive been Cl han me ilmost 
invariably l movements against Intemper- 
1 tl African Slave-trade Parpr rism, W ir, 
A ‘ uples, Whatever may be the de- 
f the Church in regard to these great 

! ! it has, nevertheless, done directly 
r ind ly nearly all that has, been really 


n the 


ea ! S " ( vermer tlong with 
t | it 1 command more 
i N il w lI es 
St the results thus far achieved 
by ( I respects compared with 
t r the avowed purposes of its in- 
5 When msider its vast influence 
liar ind—its resources of money 
und i theu ualed agency of its pulpit, 
t lent and grand moral arena in whiel 
it ved ow i ad powers what 
c } humanity upon it seems ex 
t What great evil should be able to 
s l Dwoes it really wield its legit 
i te power ov he great movements of the 
ada \W 1 its millions of ing ears, th 
TT hearts and cor ces which ar 
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pell of its power, the unquestionable 
y of its verdict, if rendered with 
proper tness and unanimity, to determine 
ilmost matter of publie opinion is it 





doing 
thing like 
demand of it 


e terrible evils of the race any- 
what mankind have a right to 
» And is there not to 


this whol its respon- 


comet 


a revision of question of 


sibility for great public evils, and a new and 
development of 


l humanitarian 


sublime 

It would not be 
detail of the principal questions of reform, and 
relations of the Church to them; but 


an only refer to a few examples, and such as 


cure 
irrelevant to treat with som: 
the 


we 


ire not embarrassed by much diversity of opin- 
ion among Christi 

Take the Jace Reform. 
m the abstract question of the 
That of 
speculative casuistry, we think, than of practi- 
Admitting that ri 
denied that 


in citizens, 
We need say noth- 
ing ¢ right of 


defensive war. is more & question 


cal importance, 
hardly bi 


whi 


ht, yet it can 
under the restrictions 
must 

But 


opini mon 


on it, war 


ch Christianity would put uj} 


tions 





virtually cease ar 





what is the actual state of 


the subject here all about our sanctuaries and 
around our 
by Ordeal, the 
the d 


f Christian civiliz 


very al Feudalism, the trial 


ier evils of 


1 in the 


ost ot 





irk ages have 





barbari 
been more prevalent and destruct 
last one 


ous monstrosity of 





in the hundred years 

ism, which, in the better ages 

assuredly be the most equiy il 

is yet the chief idolatry of the peo 
There iz no more stupend ur { lf of th 

Christian religion extant » our world tha 
wr. For a Christian people to require the 
ude s i 

them pr 

the ra 

enc ot 

retribut 

this, as i 

é ol 





. or a factitious sentiment of honor 


¥ 7 : 
t but a virtual, a tremendous contra 








diction of not only all the benign itiments 
of Christianity, but of all its retributive ter- 
rors? Could a peo rightly appr ut the 
Christian doctrines 1 future state, tolerat 
this teri murder of both tl y ind souls 
of me Could they, as the T deco 
rate the dreadt cene with the displays of a 
pa nt nduct it with mu ind emblazon, 
is s of them do, the ve ‘ 1 mn its 
bl ly banners Add to t f it tl 
practical demoraliz ts 
imm 5 vast f f 
ma { rit evel ‘ T i- 
tious un expense whi i a} 
the reli s, educati 1 S 
ties of tl urth, a ‘ 
into a heave ht thi 
en ity t t lence 
und horrors the Christian t of this 
eteenth « tury’ Let it not be said that 
it cannot | ! ed fall not bac n ecasutstl- 
cal ul ra ms; ¢ ly I Nn ed con- 
tend f \ ithe moral hor this subject 
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a vty be said for nsive war, still, 
& any reunstances demands a construction 
together different from that which the Christianity 


f our age gives it. The modern Church has not 


yet uttered a just verdict on the question. 
Chalmers, Channing, and some other leading 
pirits, with one most ¢ xcellent body of Chris- 
tians, have denounced it; but most unques- 
i nably the Christianity of the age is com- 


romised on this subject. 


t 

Phe I nperane Reform originated in the 
Chur Ihe Church conducted its first strug- 
eles with much energy. But a change has in- 
tervened, and the movement has, to no small 








acents, and, |! 

ispl ns 
Phe a \ hha 
first i ted 

d with its active operations. Hostility has 
not taken the place of their first interest; but 
he re S iu qu stionabl change —ik reaction 
f the original zeal. And is not this fact to 
be deplored What if less dignified agencies 
took hold of the movement—was this a reason 
for the hdrawal of better men especially 
the men s otfended x pectae ity Was sO 








nand ¢ entiment on this subject. 
Even | New-York, where, within the last 
veda wrders and thirty-fi suicides 
‘ mim Ll through drunkenness, and one 
“ and twenty persons died of delirium 
, is—here where grogshops have multiplied 
to hund s for single wards, the Christian 
sentiment of the city, if properly combined and 
put if \ i, W believe, be able to control 
the disas juit But what is it doi ? 
P yer Se g t problem of modern 
( i WV! l ting Lhivantage cun 
s t \ heathen lands in 
res Wher n Asia ha 
venera n tnessed more ¢ ] 
ul degradation amon he masses than hav 
| s ni id, in t mit i iri alis- 
s and cit England, in Fran ind even 
ir A I 1 cities l Isad 
t ! > t vs ‘ Cr ill ter lit 
il iss by densit lation, 
‘ i\ ti nand a half years 
nu i t y crowded t vet t the 
( r hu land forty-one tl ind 
i hundred to the square mile Si i feartul 
Li is surpassed only i ne district 
| rpo Ih ints it appeared a 
years sil lar-population New- 
\ ; : , 
| y 





or" 


amid 


civilization has, in its later 
advances, been attended with evils—only casual 
to it, doubtless, but frightfully and 


which the Christianity of the times should feel 


Our Christian 


severe, 


itself responsible Infidelity meets 
it here, and 


Infidelity offers its 


to rem¢ dy. 
with reproaches too plausible. 
the 
movement in Europe and this 


own rene dic sy and 
whole Socialistice 
on intidel 
Most 
times proceeds, un- 


few 


country is but an attempt to solve, 





pring iples, this great probl m of the age. 
of the re 


doubtedly, f 


al charity of the 


rom the Church, and there are 





ge communities which 
of relief for 
the poor; but here again it comes short of any- 
thing like its of its 
duty. Th 
it will he 


that no undeserved suffering, from want of 


of its societies in our la 


] 


do not have some organized scheme 


and, therefore, 


capacity, 


time will come, we think, in which 


issumed as an axiom of Christianity 


the 





necessaries of life, should exist in a Christian 
community. We are aware of the many prac- 
tical difficulties that beset the subject; but, 


great difficulty is the want of a 


thoroughly Christian sentiment respecting it. 


We Chr 
politicians may 
Five Points 


ud speculators and 
the 
the 


verchants 
that such a hell as 
the 


Istian 1 
1] 
aliow 
midst of 


must eXist in 


Churches of New-York, but our Christianity 
forbids it. We may allow hundreds of shiver- 
ing children, more than half-imbruted before 
he irre sponsibility of childhood has gone, to 


t 
be homeless in our and thousands of 


streets, 
women to die prematurely by uncompensated 
toils, and 


to infamy for bread ; 


other thousands to give themselves 
but God in he 
and every utterance of our faith protest against 
it. These things ought not to be in a Chris- 


feels 


but, alas for us! 


our iven 


and 
the y 


tian community good man 


heart 4 


every 
Says sO in his 
grow and prevail above all our present efforts 
irainst them. 


What 


etforts are 


this prove but that our present 
| Most of 


they should be 
these efforts are yet but casuals most of our ideas 


does 


not what 


subject indefinite. Christianity has yet 


a revolution to effect in this re- 
civilized world. 


the work of 
spect throughout the Its own 
vindication demands it. 

After all the 


nta of . 
en ) Nv 


abortive speculations and ex- 
rnments respecting pauperism, 





the simpler means of religion have sometimes, 
when tried ander the most unpromising cir- 
emmstances, brought about incredible results; 


that the 
may yet come to solve practically 


results which encourage us to hope 


Church itself 


this great problem, Chalmers wrote much upon 
it, and son things very doubtful: but he 


made a strictly Christian experiment in Glas- 
cow hich surprised the city He accepted 
St. John’s parish for the special purpose of 
obtaini in “independent management of the 
pool ind of “ conducting a population of ten 
thousand, the cost of whose pauperism aver- 


aged $7,000 annually, into the condition of an 


unassessed country parish, and to provide for 


ull its indigence out of the fund raised by vol- 
untary contributions at the church-doors. The 
experiment was almost universally regarded as 
‘ ‘ ] He assumed that “ henceforth 
not a single pauper should be sent to the Town 
Hospital, or become chargeable on the general 

! the city The result was, that 
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1 ’ 1 , ' 
rs, during which ¢ s The san sua L « liency (if so it is 
in, “from one-tent f tl i | necessal n t labors of Chris 
n lof the pw t of t t n e foreign lands, now-a-days rhe 
vhole flow of pauperis: u cle tism of ¢ t is, aceording to 
tal |} L be 1 int } a { ristian hotions, an unt te s tyrann id 
had I | t! u t thous det s of evil n ted 
5 ed to $1.40 th it; but would we instruct our mission 
t Christian I t t to 1 ] i the very itset, a ] est 
hen ‘ vainst th tical system of that count ‘ 
lea ! } , 1 we not rather sav. Preach tl iam oul 
iny form « 1; ¢ stianity until they have prepared t 1 
t nt ts ] el mind more direct appeals against pu 
1+ y ' , ¢ ‘ 
‘ se p lila $ ns ‘ 
tt t | h But hel hat preparation has beer ured 
nm fis wns to | then tl 1} othesis becomes relevant 
nil i l nd, ind t to. t pu evils, is absolutely 
1 i ! nt nilispensat And ri sely here it ist t ! 
whi ] | Lnd } I man 
ts itself l tes of the first hypothesis err rhe pre 
8 mre th Che h ecaut l le! = t ] i clr l a 
I ‘ tw not or lent. bu i n< Dt 
‘ - a | ie a for 1 diract n. they ld 
t under t \ etal that 7 tion has | ed, 
but ha ! i Phe, Lestablish this temporary ¢ \ 
nditior ‘) to an | tual pol ! thus « ‘ 
| 
{ ( t I t led testin vand) t tent ap 
he | cation of 1 1 in Christian lands. Searcely 
" 1 ] } ver, on t other hand 
| ¢ — that ‘ ne } if not al rre Wy 
t ¢ . ' } } 17 repudia ill prudential 
! \ t in a tio I iu the for 
‘ t t f tunities ) saga dis 
rt ! I mstances in the manner that 1s 
, , 
t tl le n ord ry lit \ : 1 
+ 4 + } _ ; t } 
, i i ‘ ‘ i 1 t 
\I + + } + 
\I } t . a per ! ) 
3 arene” } t liserc . nal | , 
| t 1 \ i 
f . t | tha trastt 
nd rot t! t th’ thiy 
rrupt ; ; » this blunder { 
¢ } that ( = t t 1 i ‘ | | \ } } u 
t A +} , P l tu nal 
+ 4 \\ + 
i ‘ ) \\ 1 nd the 
tion tund v of | | t of it1 ed 
| e% f { ; 
s Ca berty 
ist , t t ul f +} 
\ f |} K t It was God ex 
| ne ( t f t! sand ye ; in ‘ 
ler their L for ( nit | Paul and 
y , f ' 
5 \ tf undred year 
t t ft tion. in the ‘ vt : 
} it e of his v nd his 
t | t ‘ , . I} man } | 
¢ ‘ r § } . l | ot} } Do the 
\ 
‘ . of trut , j 
I} len ( tal 
] 
LV 1 , 
‘See ‘ t | 
{ + ut i 
} } 
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Chris us practical con- men whom t wish to use its influence Yes 
s of Its general iu d tless, to some extent. But what even of 
t \ imid these t that Virtue is re table, and must ever be 
} rabivel in vain even among wicked men: would you op- 
\t s has seized its ] its general promotion becat son men 
Ll utiered Ll persi it ll hypocriti y seek its adv wes Our 
a § 1 and potent | pos 1 is a plain one, and admits of no eva- 
! f the sion. It is, summarily, that Christi ty pre 
t 1 then has e | sents a sufficient and intelligible test for all 
t tt ft t in drawn | pul questions th have important moral 
la ud has been taken | relations, and that it should apply it openly 
ind uncompromisingly to them, wherever, by 
" 1 fror ] y tl fr -~|t ng the pre th of a people, it 
| Chu ! g¢ it duri M l public n 
{ | x it ) rhe on ditticul question lies be- 
id and a new een the two isses of theorists mentioned, 
3a y new effort Both admit th ( tian ou to do all 
ul t its moral ability | this, but on sists distinguishing Chris- 
! thusiast hope ftusnity trom the ¢ j rhe distinction is as! 
und t ire enti truthful. | too true in their actual history; but insist 
W ‘ i t count 1 | on their rightful identit ind have used the 
olin t c has terms interchangeably in this essay. Where 
‘ / t having ¢ tl eneral or indirect influence of Christianity 
firnt lna . «4 ae up “= ctuates the public m nd the due correction 
I | 1 deter- fa given public evil, it may not be ne ry 
| F st vy down at | for the Churel that is to say, Chris ity in 
- 3 nic) =oform to mor s illy 
it t 5 supers n. as in hat ¢ but where the publie mind 
I’ I ‘ vorld: t f dut nis I t, that is, 1 sts 
‘ Chi ic sen that nce, s Church cor eatits 
} ( I to her d ‘ ‘ r should it not rather s k t 
mia u demonstration and power” against tl 
| in tot leath il I lt wrol | esentl is it d i 
| t mor wernment of God in tl Id, 
faith lhis ipost es from its integrity whenever it 
} all « \ that gover nt t e infringed, ¢ pt 
( i i 3 | Vis vawa nly i better ] t y 
i t nel " l i it More h the subje t hereaf 
S I} 
. Pieatins LETT] FROM BOSTON 
nut i 
. Woald \ lis ¢ Dr. L ] her 
: : : ( I ul ( Gard Lectur Litera 
t \ I 
\ - x TO ive read in the papers of the funeral 
t pur the ( \ bsequi of one of our best ki n and 
8 \ ( i hly respected merchants Hon. Amos Law- 
i $ | it 1 | 1 lest br the late Minister to tl 
\ eh God eam ( f St. James 1 head of the noted firm 
l l rated I \ \. Lawrer ( was suddenly ealled 
in ! | ‘ s eartl I ! to & mansion in 
f ( an | I The dea of no ¢ ‘ en could 
! ep edan | 1 impression upon 
y What \ ses in our munity, although th nt 
" ne ! heen f L for y $ the d ite state 
t \\ iry 1 lu Mr. Lawre1 s About Li iry 
“ t 1 t} father the ade ised mort his 
( \ ! rm tora one t] ind dollars t two 
! \ t and God ind with this capital tl d 
stra ed | their me til ursu B hr this 
‘ t nd } r } u ) ( 1 } t 
1 tea ( it | ! t ‘ in 
wld ent ind | I M Amos 
| I t I ‘ innual 
t ( l Mr. Law ha | himself 
i I ‘ m t da l Ss ld 1 
t ft t ul t ( s I and 
t } . | 
but t irly s id 
‘ t I t ¢ Lut 5 annual 























LETTER FROM BOSTON. 


his own hands he distributed in 








ill the thousand walks of suffering, and among 
the almost innumerable calls of science and 
religion A room in his house was devoted to 
the preparation of garments for the poor; and 
his last earthly work was the supervision of the 

supplies just ready for distribution. 
a) ly, with no public annunciation of his 


t ments, his well-loaded coach, from which 
the most genial smiles and bows of recognition 
constantly greeted the passers-by, threaded the 
streets and avenues of the city, where shrinking 
poverty trembled in its thin habiliments, and 
pale sickness sighed for help. The widow and 
the orphan, the poor and the sick, have met 
with no ordinary loss in the death of this kind- 
He has reared to 
himself more imposing, but not more sublime, 
monuments, in his noble to I 
Williams’ College, and to other lite rary institu- 
tions in various parts of the country. A favorite 
istribution among the 


hearted and pious merchant, 


sowdoin and 


cifts 


work with him was the d 


young and the old, in his daily rides, of valua- 
ble Thousands 
were scattered over the country by his unsparing 
hand. One of the last books presented by 
him to young ] ms was the excellent work 
entitled “ The Sue- 


religious books. of volumes 





your publishers, 
, ’ 


ssful Merchant ; 
forwarded to 


issued by 





py of which was 


ingland, by Lady 











him 


from 
Buxton, as adapted peculiarly to interest a 
successful and religious American merchant. 
Old Brattle-square church was crowded to 


its utmost capacity at his funeral. The princi- 


the 


1ants closed their stores, 

The vast 
tei the 
rom one of our public 


pal mercl to allow 
lance of their 
melted 


children, boys and girls, f 


} 
uttenc whole 


cierkKs, 


ongregation into us) when 


‘ Law- 


Schools, compos 





ng a society, called the 


en Ass ition upon which he had conferred 
many tokens of his interest and affection, 
gathered around his coftin in the church aisle, 


ind sang a most touching and appropriate hymn 


He 


ks do fol 


pri 
has ceased from his labors, 


low him. 


pleasant compliment has been paid to 
way-worn and war-worn veteran of the 
Dr. Beecher, among all his other 
es,’ has not been emin ntly suecessful in 


for 


n as open to distribute 


His hand 


as his tre asury 


money himself, 





has given him the opportunity, and now his 
only bank of deposit and discount is the provi- 
dence of God. He is preaching vigorously 


churches where his services are 





] 


and 


needed, shedding a hallowed influence 
his mature piety and unquenched zeal in the 
} ra A company of 


10 look upon themselves 


by 


Master, wealthy 
} 
in merchants, wl 


work of his 


Christi 





God’s almoners, on the first day of the 

ent year sent him a certificate of an an- 

for life of five hundred dollars. It was 

re blessed to give than to receive in this ease: 
both were blessed, l wl é 
so, by so wholesome an example. 





to the generous bene 
eir citizens than Boston. 


valent feeli 





rhere has 


rin the 





mmunity 





all our public institutions, there was 


lacking—a public library, 


wort hy of a 


and intelligent municipality. Several 





large donations of y, 

the establishmen of a prop de} 7 
such gifts. In e last autumn the iyor of 
the city receiy a letter from Joshua Bates, 
Esq., of London, who commenced his mercantile 
career in Boston, announcing the gift of the 
munificent sum of /i/ty thousand dollars for the 


purchase of books, providing the city would 
nmoda- 


ef- 
an 


erect a suitable building for their a 
tion. 
fect 


ive 


at 


Immediate steps were taker 


to so generous proposition, and 


a 


early period we shall have a public editice and 
library every way worthy of the city and its 
cenerous citizens, 

The public garden, as it was called, I sup- 


pose ironically, being rented by private individ- 





uals, has reverted again into the posse sion of 
the city. Active measures are to be taken, 
early in the spring, to render this garden an 
ornament, and a source of health and pleasure 
to the inhabitants of the city. With this beau- 
tiful addition to the open grounds of the Com- 
mon, Boston will enjoy a park unsurpassed in 
natural beauty by any city in the world, 
Lectures still continue to draw their crowds 
to our halls. Thackeray has gathered around 
him, during his six discourses, such a collection 
of grave and reverend seigniors, and of the 


tale nt, 
rounding towns, 
of the 





wealth and beauty sur- 


as rarely graces the audiences 


His lectures have all 


orator. 


public 











been both greatly admired and great ‘riti- 
cised, ‘ ion of his own, and it some- 
times ditional judgment of  so- 
ciety. .s ls, of the book firm Ticknor, 
Reed & Fields, who has just returned from a 
year’s tour in Europe, gave an admirable lecture 
upon * The Preparations for a Foreign ‘Tour.’ 
It was full of struction, and e1 ened by 
sparkling wit and a brilliant style. Your own 
Mercantile Library would doa ds e tothe 
young men preparing for the * grand t » and 
to all others, to engage his se1 s during the 





Epes Sargea 


red 


lecture season. it. Esq... of the 


i 
delive a fine discourse, 





















illustrati n * Verse, and Verse-making.” 

Book-m for the season is about over, 

Phillips, Sampson, & Co. have just dl two 

finely illustrated, royal octavos—one, Burns’s 
Compl | Allan ¢ l 

ham ; rks Waiter 
Scott. r wl i 

Jewett St “ Key 

to Uncle ’ rious “key” it 

iy said Bhs Pas 

t ISS ed the 

lL State show- 

‘ ies,” an 

full f ma- 

I} ve also 

el 1 The 

t | ful 

n full of 

i prot il and 

bu ss ma Webste “ right 

of which is owned by th y, have a very 

publishers hardly bein ible to 


he demand. 








ene 


Hook 





book urpose « hardly be found 

certa t brief limit The 
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i l | ruies 
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THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


Notices. 


They are in Mr. Abbott’s best 
, and the illustrations enhance much their 


preac hments. 
styl 


attractions. 


and his 
Messrs. Harpers. 
France in 1813, one of Guizot’s youth- 
now the 


Times”? has been 


It was 


Guizot’s “ Corneille 
lished } 
sued in 


pul first is- 


ful productions; but it has amend- 


ments which the ripened faculties of its author 


have enabled him to give it. Besides a thor- 


ough critique on the genius of Corneille, it dis- 


+} 


cusses t 





before his 
cotempo- 


state of poetry in France 


day, and sketches some of his note 


raries, Chapelain, Rotran, Searron, &e. 


PaAMPHLETS.— Discourses on Pducation, deliv- 
class of Whitewater 
Nutt, A. lucid 
and its pe rsonal and 


The Balm of Gilead, a 


werful discussion of the 


raduating 


1852, by Cyrus M.; a 
definition of education, 
public benetits. clear 
wants of 

them, 
ind the reasons why it is not more universally 
wwailable—a Missi ’ 


and po mora 





the world, the evangelical provision 


nary sermon by Rey. S. A. 











Eddy, published by order of the Oneida Con- 
ference, befor Which it was delivered a 
upital “A exe before the Norfolk District 
Vediva uty oO Vussachusetts,’ by Dr. B. EB. 
( of Roxbury, has been sent us. It 
treats of “ Nature in Disease,” showing the rel- 
itive extent to which nature and di iffect 
t vress an sults of disease I} 

t treated h no professional common 
| it t riginal and real abilit Th 
M Christian } y Manis a well-deserved and 
i Coll t 














Hin ry Society of 
Inqu Dr. Hinman 
does ¢ as the char- 
ieter discourse Rev. 
Robe ‘onference Acade- 
h f impressive 
interes dey iopme nt 
of a h education, 
ind the Jiuty of Christians to pro vot ¢ univer- 
aa It is I tl Y hu we have 
met on the sub ’» Boys and Girla 
V ne holds on its successfully in re- 
S to merit at le present volume 
wegins in excellent style. Degen, Bost pub- 
shes i t y $1 per annum. rhe first 
Vinut fh the Nouthern Illin ( f, we Te- 
port fourteen thousand nine and 
tv-elg members nd more 1.400 
Missiona tions I'he 1 rts show 
ee has start + the ew. eae 
! The Guide to H e883 

s ie of the best ntl Ss on 
ent uid tical 1 i t} na- 

has | t yeal uch prom- 


stitu- 
1 \ itifying st f prosperity: t 

tal of st has been five hundred lacking 
} t | il in numbers and 

















LITERARY 


a 


x I 


Riterary 
son-in-law of 
Edinburgh Review, 
Kast India College, Haileyburg. He 
of of Civil Law at 
rg, formerly occupied by Malthus and 
He is 


Sixt irticles for 


EMPsoN, 
+} 


the 


Wil 


IAM 


tor of 


ffrey, and 
died recently 





led the chair Professor 
said to have written some 
the Edinhu ‘gh Review. The 
utleman who is to replace Mr. Empson in the 
editorship of the Review is Mr. George C 


1 member of the late 


sn. 





rne- 





Parliament. 


Among the curiosities of the Berlin Library 
is the of Charles L., which he 


] with 
him to the ] 


bore 


volume, 


small 


seatfold It is a 








bound in black leather, and bears evident signs 
of having been much used. By the side of this 
interesting relic lies Luther’s ori manu- 
Sscrly translation of the Holy Seripti som 
oi the chapters present a t mele ; if addi- 
tions, erasures, and amendments. Another in- 
terestl Ms. is Goethe's Fi which is very 
clear and legible. : 
A manuscript catalogue of music, in the 
library of the British Mu m, has been com- 
pl I rd fills tifty-seve io volumes, 
| Pa t nt of the late Duk« 
Wi yt i ibout to be collected and 
pu ed 1 far-famed Wellington dis- 
itches 





ing fen etons, is to be 

n in most of the theaters in Paris. Ther 

ure t three melo-dramas, two yvaudey S, 
mil pera drawn from this fertile min 
Th sic for the libretto of “La Cabine de 
| fom,” is to be by Adolphe Adam; and 


next doubt, the walls the Exposition 
| by paintings, the subjects Tur- 
M ry 
I W 
i ilay’s History of England has 1 n 
transla » French, by M. Perrotin 


pedia of Protestant Theology 


five 


announced 


and Church History,” years 











since s now being issued in Germany. Dr. 
Herzog, Professor of Theology at Halle, is the 
editor, assisted by a numerous and able corps of 
coadjutors, among whom Gieseler, Hagenbach 
Lucke, Nitzsch, Tholuck, Twesten, Ullr Um- 
brest ire na 1 
ticles alphabetically ar 
scientific investigation m 
and will be issued in 
will make a volume. 
va ] be vied in « | eting t k 
WM s engaged publishing a new 
| his ‘ rated Piogra 
hic ‘ iin the fir S 5 
nent valual Vol V h ad 
t nd cori [t will be published in 
\ Imes, ¢ ivo; tl tenth y ime 
Dsab—Dhya) is published 
A yacaney having occurred in the Prussian 
Order of Merit’? by the death of the poet 
i , the cross has been given by Frederick 


1) - ; 
William to Colonel Rawlinson, the eminent orien- 


] the recommendation of the Berlin 
Royal Academy, as the custom is in this literary 


order of knightho vd. 





at 


and scientific 


Hindoos, 
manuscript, and that the edition in preparation 
by Professor Roth, of the University of Tubi 
gen, and Mr. Whitney, of Northampt 


. r 
will 





sacred boo eX! 


ye its first appearance in print. 
collections of Indian manuscripts in the great 








libraries of Berlin and the British Museum are 
to be examined, and the various ¢ ] ies of the 
Atharva to be collected before the wi goes 
to press, 

The Burman Dictionary, the last great task of 


Rey. E, 


Dr. Judson, is now in the hands of the 

A. Stevens, who hopes to complete it shortly 

Three hundred quarto pages are already printed, 
: = a ; 


kK 


and the wo 


John Hamilton Be 


is steadily 


progressiny, 


ynolds, the brother-in-law ot 








Hood, and a contributor to the London Maga- 
zine, Edinburgh Review, and the Westminster, 
died recently on the Isle of Wight. 

One of the latest seizures under the Prussian 
press law is a translation of Thomas Ihine’s 
“Rights of Man,” found on the premises of a 


Berlin bookseller. 


The son of Niehuhr, the historian, has pub- 


lished in Berlin a constitution for the Nether- 
lands, drawn up by his father in 1844, at the 


request of King William I. 


We learn from the 7) 


sent twelve Americans pursuing 


that 





une 








pre 
at the University of G ttingen,’ eight of whom 
i thir 
(mericans,”’ 


ire engaged in chemistry. ‘On 





students in the laboratory are 


the historian of the 





Ranke, Popes, is prepar- 
ing a work on the Civil Wars aud Monarchy in 
France. 

Mr. Bogue, of London, has published 
print of Webster’s Ameri Dictionary 





English Langu revised and enlar 
Chauncey A. Goodrich, Professor 


including the * Introduct ry Diss« 


ize, as 











it ce, 

n the Origin, History, and Connection of the 
Languages of Western Asia and Euro ind 
the * Preliminary Explanation of the Principles 
on W h Languages are formed.” 

The series of letters written by Purns to 
George Thomson were recently u ised at 
the sale of Mr. C. B. Tait’s lib in Edin- 
burgh, for two hundred and sixty guineas 

\ proposiftl nwasr ently mad Lond nto 
raise a monument to (lartor ] rst of English 
printers ind o1 the evreatest illus ns ot 
Westminster—in the form of a f1 library for 


It is stated in the Atheneum that a Russian 


literary man, of much taste and a iplish- 
ment, has completed a translation into Russian 
of “ The House of the Seven Gables,” and pub 





in a Muscovit 


journ 








THE NATION 


tition of 





il ane 


ivan, Practh 


Bostonians have chosen to place them- 


mewhat in contrast with New-York in 











tment of Thackeray, The Boston 
thus notices his last lecture in that 
Thackeray deliv 1 the last of his series of 
t the Melodeon last evening, to a very full 
who sat t igh the entertainment with 
martyrdom. If we should say that in ow 
he lecturer was a humbug—a mere 
Lanecd 
f ti 
has advertis 
vitl in 
\ Fa nd I d I Nevertl 
who have had the opportur 
i G x, and others like them—riyp« 
\ W pratt und pa n—when 
j 4 have 1 preset al by 
could not help being astonished 
vert Ss and | tv of iwuage which 
i mparison hh the br int and 
ns 4) i with a f if a 
! \ I hand 
indeed if 1 not have 
! s fu ind as pr 
Ls l wien 
irn that Bujamin Pierce, LL. D., Pro 
(stron ind Mathematies in Harvard 
; been sen a Fellow of the Royal 
London. It is stated that Dr. Frank- 
Dr. B litch are the only citizens of 
1 Stat who ha fore received the 
n of 1 ibe » of this ancient 











satin 
, Ohio, 


W. Shelton, author of Salander an 








as in r 3 t new VW , cal ‘ 
r of Saint Bardolph.” 
iJ. i ug, the 
e Horticulturist re t be col- 
I hed, under the editorial super 
( W. Curtis Mr. D 1ing lost his 





\ t “ in the United States is 
Harvard Unive t numbering in all 
thousand l 
| i hia I 
Fy lin 1, 
t Jost regards Lon 
t v far tl 
\ n that has x been writt 
t ( 190 India pu } 
! | t Oak Grove. Chic] 
¢ } - 7 lit 
tur educat und the advar 





AL MAGAZINE. 


the 
the 


arts and manufactures among 
and other civilized 


. ’ 
well as the 


ment of the 
Chickasaws tribes of 


red race, as news of the day. 


At the annual meeting of the Mercantile 
Library Association, held at Clinton Hall in this 
city, the Treasurer’s Report showed the amount 











of receipts for the past year to be $10,127 25, 
of which $1,592 67 remains in the treasury, 
The increase of receipts over the prev 
16. Mr. George 
Association, stated the expenditure for 


ious year 
was $1,545 Pec kham, President 
of the 
books at $664 73 over last year. There have 
been added to the library during the past year 
four thousand hundred and 
volumes, of which number four thousand one 
hundred and irty-six were purchased, and 
one hundred and 


additis 
It exceeds thi 


three forty-six 





iinety were donated, which 


nis unprecedented by any previous year, 
one thousand 


The 


number of volumes in the library January Ist, 


previous year by 


three hundred and eighty-nine volumes. 


1853, 


was thirty-seven thousand four hundred 
and eighty-six, including works of theological, 
historical, 


scientitiec, political, geographical, 


mathematic il, and te hnological characte r, 
beside some works on fiction, The library 
rauks as the fifth in this country, being 
exceeded only by those at Harvard College, 


Atheneum, Philadelphia Library Com- 


pany, and the Astor ibrary. Among the 
libraries of this city, this library is exceeded 
only by the Astor I brary. Mr. J. Terry Bates 
innoul 1 that the Astor-Place Opera Hous« 
had been purchased for the Mercantile Library 


trecent meeting of the National Historical 


At 


mmittee, to 


y of this city, the special « 
hom was referred the subject of a proposition 
it a former meeting for a general historical 
id anal il index of American newspapers, 
reported that the importance of proposed 





admitted by thinking men of all 





merchants, bankers, 


schol 


lawye rs, 


physicians, clergymen, ars, and those 








engaged in the busy pursuits of industry and 
commerce, to the subject has been 
mentioned, | | ised their countenance 
and support to the undertaking. It was recom- 


this Index 


i that As- 
m be formed of those persons who will 


mended by committee an 


amounting in all to 
the issued, in a 
nes’ American Annals,” 
thousand CO} two 
long to the 


subscribe S50 each, two 


and books 


to * Hol 
number of 


volumes, octavo, to be 


hundred sl} 


ires, 


similar shape 





to the ies, in 


subscribers ; 








leaving the Society free from pecuniary re- 

It is proposed to establish a female college at 
Huntsville, to be under the care of the Texas 
Conference of the Methodist Church, South. 
$4,000 have already been subscribed to erect 
the bulldl ‘ 

The New-York Recorder states “that a 
benevolent gentleman of Newark, N, J., has 
determined to make a liberal donation to the 
/ f PR for the purpose of found- 
it department of “ American History.” 
Ihe dor has begun t work by purchasing 
und sending on to Rochester fifty-five volumes 
f collections of tl irious State Historical 
S 

















RELIGIOUS SUMMARY. 


Religious 


In Rangoon, India, the Baptist mission has 
two hundred and fifty pupils in one school, and 
thirty-o1 


of them are young men pre paring to 


preach t] ospel to their countrymen. Preach- 


ng is sustained 


in three languages—Burman, 
ind English, 
The Episcopalians in this country have twenty- 
dioceses, one thousand six hundred and 
fifty clergymen, one thousand six hundred and 
f 
f 


Karen, 


rine 


fifty parishes, and one hundred thousand com- 
miunicants, 


Of one hundred and fifty male missionaries 
who have gone to China, eighty-cight were from 
this England, 
fifteen from the continent of Europe. 


country, forty-seven from and 


In the churches connected with the Baptist 
Western Union, Jamaica, are eighteen thousand 
In thirty- 


four of these churches, one thousand and fifty- 
six baptisms are reported for last year. 


The 


three hundred and eighty members. 


last General Conference of the Wee- 


leyan Methodist Connection, convened at Syra- 
cuse, in this state, was composed of thirty-two 
clergymen and thirty-two laymen, representing 


twelve annual conferences. 


income of the Church Missionary Society, 


the last year amounted to $600,000, 
raised in the 
ms, chietly in India, being an in- 


ast $50,000 on the year before. 


of which more than $50,000 were 


various miss 


erease of at | 


We learn that, during the past year, there has 
been a net of one thousand five hun- 
dred persons in the German Methodist Episcopal 
the United States, The whole 
German Methodist membership is now about 


increase 
Church in 


ten thousand. 

The receipts in full of the British and Fore ign 
Bible Society, during the past year, amounted to 
$542,245, 
the forme: 
of the year 


being an increase, as compared with 
90, The expenditure 


imounted to $519,650, being $1,930 


year, of $25 





more than in the preceding year. The dona- 
tions am } 


1 to $33,970, and the legs 
$64,185. 


million 
hundre 





sunt les to 
I'he issues of the year reached one 
r hundred and fifty-four thousand six 
| and forty-two copies, showing an in- 
f seventeen thousand one hundred and 


crease 


eight copies over the preceding year. The total 
issues have now amounted to twenty-five million 
four hundred and two thousand three hundred 
and nine copies, 


I 
An effort is being made, in the bounds of the 
Virginia Con fe rence of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, to raise a fund of $22,000, for 
the education of the daughters of the traveling 
preachers of that body, 
ype has resolved to send an apostolic 
rate to the 
the purpose Padre Spaccapictra, a 


Haytien Government, and has 





An eminent clergyman at Wourtenburg has 
into poss 
law, which had been found in Pompe il. 

an Egyptian temple in that city, 
and it is presumed that it was brought thither 


come ssion of a part of a scroll of the 
It was 


discovered in 


285 


Summary, 


from Jerusalem, since the Romans looked upon 
originating the 
It is hoped the missing parts will yet be added 





Judaism as with xyptians. 


This newly-discovered treasure will prove in- 
teresting to the student of the Bible. 


We learn that the American Board of Foreign 


Missions has under its care 26 missions, with 
109 stations and 45 out-stations, at which are 
r mployed 163 ordained missionaries, (seven of 


whom are physicians,) two licentiates, 6 physi- 
Dee 


cians not ordained, 24 male assistants, an 


females. There are 39 native preachers and 
214 native helpers, making a total of 670 


There 
members, 1,595 
There ten 


17 other boarding schools, and 783 


laborers connected with the missions. 


are 94 churches, with 22,061 


of whom were added last year. aré 
seminaries, 
free schools ; 441 of which are supported by 
the Hawaiian The 

have 485 pupils, the boarding schools 484, and 


Government. seminaries 





the free schools 22,595, making a total of 
persons under instruction of 23,564, 


young 
There 


are eleven printing establishments vy 
issued in different forms last year 55,2: 





pages, and which have sent out since the 
mencement 921,595,924 pages. 

We learn that the Sunday-school connected 
with the Methodist Episcopal Mission at Buenos 
Ayres, South America, consists of twenty-eight 
officers and teachers, and two hundred scholars 
in regular attendance, The superintendent of 
Rey. D. D. Lore, 
conversions in the school during the past year, 
and that the most encouraging indications in 
this department of the mission are still seen. 


the mission, the reports twenty 


The number of Jews in Jerusalem has greatly 
increased of late, and they are supported by 
Jews in other parts of the world, particularly 
those in America and Holland. These 
reside chiefly on the rugged slope of Mount 
Zion, over against the temple, and still antici- 
pate the 


Je Ws 


sper dy coming of the Messiah. 


At a late meeting of the Managers of the 
American Bible Society, a grant of $1,000 was 
made for preparing the Arabic Scriptures for 
the Syrian mission. Grants of Bibles and 
‘Testaments also for distribution 
among the Jews of New-York and vicinity, and 
for the Chickasaw and Choctaw Indians. 


were made 


At the last session of the Georgia Conf: 
the 
hundred and twenty-five in the white member- 
ship, and of five hundred and sixty-seven in 
the colored. 
the 
for the 


rence, 


secretaries reported an increase of nine 


$17,000 were contributed during 





year for missionary purposes, and $4,000 


Bible cause. 
It is stated that there are one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand Europeans, chiefly French 
and Spaniards, among the three 
people inhabiting Algiers, now under the rule 
of the French. Of these about thousand 
are Protestants. Protestant worship is 
tained in the city of Algiers, and in six other 
places, Protestant preachers and colporteurs 
have free access to Kuropeans; and by preach- 
the the Spaniards they are 


millions of 


Six 


sus- 


ing gospel to 
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g the period of about twenty years that 
rivan Bapt st Home Mission Society has 
operation, it has been instrumental in 
gy and organizing seven hundred and 
hurches, besides many hundreds of 


iurches aided from its funds. 


Methodist Tract Society has commenced 


ible of more 


d and thirty | fied, 








perations. It starts with a catalogue 


than four hundred tracts, well classi- 


id a volume series, the first book of which 


very neatly bound edition of Carvosso’s 


ns ne of the best illustrations of “ the life 
of faith” in our language. One of the main 
thy le n of the society is to fur ish translatic ns 
ee of volumes and tracts for the German and Sean- 
dinavian missions of the Church. This demand 
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a great opportunity 

needed immediately 

J. B. Edwards, Meth- 
rk, is treasurer, 


y the New-York Bible 
it was stated in the report that the 
1 the course of his regular distribution, 

shed a Bible in the Italian language 


tino Francis, mate of the brig Anna, of 


0, Sicily, at his earnest request. A few 





since, while visiting another Sicilian 
t! went kk 1 from the mate of the 
vessel that Agostino Francis had been 
ered after his return to Palermo to be the 
rof the Bil vhich had been procured 
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it New-York, and for this crime had 


ind sentenced to imprisonment 





en months, and a fine of sixty dollar 








iss Society. He gay ilso ten 
d dollars to the American Board of 
ers for Foreign Missions; and then 
Amer n Home Missionary Society his 
heal from which it is expected a 
¢ + ed by the society 
I that a gentleman, who attended the 
eeting 1 utlv held at the Metr ypoli- 
in this city, sent to the American 
tvacl k for S1.000, te l in ¢ir 
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Ir is said that Raffaelle Monti, the Milanese 
sculptor, sends his wonderful vailed statue of th 
Bashful Beggar to the New-York Crystal Palace 
This is pronounced to 
trans- 


for exhibition, in May. 


be the only work in which apparent 


ireucy has been given to solid marble. 


A picture has been drawn in England, called 
“The Last Return from Duty,” 
the Duke of Wellington, on 


the Hors last 


representing 
horseback, le 


time, on a day in 


ing 


Guards for the 





At a recent meeting of the hivo- 


Kilkenny Ar 


logical Society, Ireland, the secretary drew atten- 


Mr. 


tion to a splendid series of drawings, by 
the ancient sculptured 
of the county of Kilkenny 
observable 


Celtic ra 


l 
Henry O'Neill, of crosses 
The style of ornament 
in peculiar to the 


; it prevailed throughout Ireland, in 


ysses i 


these er 


the Isle of Man, Cornwall, Wales, the northern 
shire England, and Seotland, in short, 
wherever the influence of the early Irish preach- 


The 


traced over 


ers of Christianity extended. peculiar 
interlaced work is 


yt Crer- 
Italy, wherever these ze¢ 


ilous heralds 


Wal 
f the pel directed their footsteps 
een engaged recent- 
finished drawings of 
comprising Albano, 
vraved and issued 
amber ‘] 
numbers each, 
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expen to appease t disputes to which th 
stat the | ¢ has given rise among the 
Greek and | hristians. A Turkish en- 

I had rived with orders to survey the 
ed I t ne Sssary measurements 
ta s tie repairs. 

Alumni of the University of Virginia 
ha t a project, to raise by subscription 
$2,500, for the purchase of Raphael’s immortal 
pictur t ‘School of Athens.” 

The statue of Thomas Jefferson—the second 
in Ci rd’s Washington Monumental Gri up 
has been cast in the Royal Foundry in Muni 

Madrid papers ant nee that the statue of 
( f large size, in bronze, is about to be 

ted in the principal square of the Spanish 
pital 

At a London Asiatic 

1 ings, from the 

Belyaum Zillah 
or the B mbay 
r the inspection 
a village on the 
I River, and is rarely visited by English- 


n It is wholly composed of caves and tem- 
ry stage of decay, the best preserved 

i are made habitable by the addition of 

1 walls and thatched roofs. The most beau- 
whole, which is also the least decay- 

5 lled the Maha Lakshmi Devi, Very 


riptions exist in the Canarese charac- 
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ter, but in the older dialects of the language, 











not now understood by the common people. 
The temples extend to the south ig the 
river, in groups of from twenty to hirt 
hese temples appear to be built, 

cement, of enormous stones, those of root 
being twelve feet long, by eighteen inch in 
thickness. There are many similar structures 


i¢ghborhood, 
miles distant; 


the n 
ten 


. | ] 
remarkable 


in particularly at Pundkul, 


about and there is also a 


inscription on a rock not far from 


Jwullee. 


A letter has been written to the United 
States Consul at Leghorn, by the Secretary of 
State, directing him to ship Greenough’s group 
for the capitol in the first merchant vessel that 
will take it directly, and withou inshipment, 


to W ishinet n. 


The erection of the Jackson Statue at Wash- 
ington occurred recently. An imposing mili- 


foll ; 
rs who served under 


wed by surviving officers 


and a 


taries 


n, 


tary process) 


and soldic Jackson, 


escorted the official digni 


und the public to Lafayette Square, the pl 


civie processlon, 


uce 


where the monument is to stand; a prayer was 


delivered by the Rey. Clement C. Butler, and 
an oration was pronounced by the Hon. Stephen 
A. Douglas. He paid a deserved tribute to the 


renius of Mr. Mills, the artist, a native of the 


State of New-York ; and concluded with a sue- 
cinect account of the achievements which have 
given to the hame of Andrew Jackson such 


substantial claims upon the affectionate remem- 
brance of his countrymen. 

A bill, appropriating 
Neatue 


250.000 f. in Equestrian 


Wishington, was recently passed 





unanimous vote of bot] 


Didot, of 


work 


endid 


direction of Mongez, a mem- 


ber of the Institute, and with the instrumental- 
ity of able artist engravings ith explana- 
tions) of all the contents of the Gallery of 
Florence and the Patti Palace. The work is to 


consist of a hundred Jirrais w, th price of 

each five LCs, 
The collection of s belon to the 
ans to share e fate of 
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he rest of t Orl ins prop rtv in Frar und 
be ilispos l f by ition } t speci- 
mens of modern art whicl 1 ine- 
luc y I ti : | 

udes, may Ix mentionec ell-known 
Francesca da Rimini of M. Ary Scl t 

In the ty of Strasbure, on t enatern 
frontier of Frai there stands th princi- 
pal square, a large bronze statu Guttenberg, 
in full-length figure, with a pri ! ress at 
} , ; , , ‘ 
his side, and in Ope n scroll nhis hand, bearing 
this ins ription: And there wa t 

At a special meeting of the mayor and alder- 
men of m, held recently, provision wag 
made for the purchase of Mr, Healey’ picture 


of Wi ayne, 
M. Deca sne, one of the most distinguished 


of French portrait painters, is dead. 
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and branch lines of 
sth is 16,729 miles, 
rages $150 per mile. 
ine, 2,012 miles; of 
he balans 1s 


in transmit 


tra), and is called “ Getah-Mata-Buay.” When 
mixed with gutta percha, it can be adapted to 
purposes of great utility. Among the other ar 
ticles prese nted was the specimen of the seed 
of a new tree, the Paulonica Imperialis, which 
would prove a valuable addition to our shade 
trees. This tree grows rapidly, has a large 
sunflower-like leaf, and blossoms with a delight- 
ful fragrance in the month of June. It attracts 
no insects whatever. 


We learn from the Trifmme that the second 
trial trip of the caloric ship Briesson, recently 
made up New-York bay, proved fully, and be- 
yond the possibility of doubt, the existence 
of a new motive power as sure and efficient as 
steam, while it is free from all danger of acci- 
dent, and is vastly cheaper and more manage- 
ible. The owners of the caloric steamer Erics- 

so well satistied with their experiment, 

y announce their intention of building 
on the same principle, during the present sea- 
son, six ships of four thousand tons each. 

The Evening Post says that all the power used 
in Captain Ericsson’s engines is obtained from 
the expansion of the atmosphe re by heat. He 
uscs no water and makes no steam, but employs 
the atmosphere very much as the steamers em- 
ploy water, with this difference, that instead of 
thr ine away the heat after it has been used, 

im ‘ nine does by conde nsati 
from the escaping air, and us 
in heating each new chang 
plied to his cylinders, Thi 
of course, results in 
my of fuel, furnace-roor 
lipaye, equal, it is supposed, t 
ence, in point of expense, of five par 
Six. 


In the Academy of Sciences at Paris, at a late 
eting, it was announced that 4, Go/dsmith, 
residing in that city, had 
w planet, different from 


mn 


is between the eighth 
Qn M. Arago’s sug- 
1 Lutetia, in honor of 
ly discovered at Mar- 
named Massilia, with 
who had se me 

a large number of spectators assembled 
Hippodrome, in Paris, lately, to witness 

r experiment in a@rial navigation The 
frostatic ma hine which was to ascend on this 
occasion is the invention of M. Gillard It is 
ylinder, so ewhat in the rm of a 

fish, of about one hundred and t et in 
length, and about twenty fe ‘ t its 
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Published this day, March Ist, 1853, price 25 Cents, 


THE THIRD MONTHLY PART OF 


Che Allustrated Magazine of Art. 


The most magnificent Monthly ever published in this or any other country. 


Tue Eprror, Mr. Cassexn, hz i 
Iilustrated Exhibit ’ agazine of Art,”’ the cir 
Encouraged by the i has attended 
‘ a magazine of still higher pretensions 


juring the past year, under the title of 
h has averaged 60,000 each number 
he has resolved to present to the 
ch will prove the pictoi wonder 
printed on the finest paper. The 
Six monthly parts will form a handsome 


An 
f the age ach number will consist of sixty-eight pages, 1 4 
lustrations will be intrusted to the first artists of the world 

voiu e 

The work will be so conducted as to embrace the greatest variety of matter in its various departments, 
*h the highest literary talent will be employ 

s a brief outline of the plan of the ! y 
‘al Department wilh abound with pic scut sentations of the most remarkab'e 

» occurred in this and other countries; acco anied with interesting anecdotes and de- 
yf the most eminent writers of the day. ° partment will contain several splendid 

lesigned by the first artists of the wor!d, engraved in the highest style of modern art 
Men and Women of the Age. This department will 


y executed portraits 
as the world’s 


aracters of the especially of those who figure on the stag r humanity 
ch portrait wi accompanied by an interesting biographic ketch 

ynders of Natural History, Botany, amd other sciences will be d 
rds, Fishes, Insects, Forest Trees, Flowers, Geological and F% 


leveloped in choice engrav- 
ssil specimens, &c., with ac- 
company 

1V.—TI 
Cathedrals, Chi 1es, ce other e nt ¢ nodern aré ectural art 

V.—The \ if the Great asters, te re ] of Art in the world. In 
finished engraved copy of his 


shed representations of 


general the por 
chef d q@muvre 
Vi.—The s » familiar explanations, and the 
numerous diagrar cl ill accom} ach subject. 
Vil.—Manufactures » princiy ni turing pr ise will 


be fully explained by minute 
details, and an al 
Vill Ma 
appropriate er 
IX Ladies ork-Table d tment will 
. ) kinds ¢ t ¥ 


and be described by numerous 
contain a rich v ty of elegant an iginal patterns for 
ital work, with ample directio i 
independently of the vario 
resting narratives, contributed by 
numerous and beautiful engravings incorporated in the letter-press, each number 
ll contain four splendid engravings, and printed @ Very superior manner upon superfine plate paper 
In every respect, the ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF ArT will be decidedly superior to any pictoria! mag- 
» of the day The ps , the typography, the engravings, t literary articles, will far surpass its suc- 
T England, upon which such h eulogiums have been pronounced by the 
ix of the monthly portions, when completed, will form a volume which, for interest, 


and beauty, will defy competition. It will not only be an interesting family book, but a 
righ ornament for the drawing-room table, and a pleasant companion in the study 


Terms: Three Dollars a Year. To Clubs of three or more, Two Dollars and a half. 


If paid in advance for twelve months, it will be sent postage free to any part of the Union 


AGENTS WANTED 
IN EVERY TOWN THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 
Any person receiving the first number, and canvassing with the same, will be certain of securing a 
large number of subscribers No just conception can be formed of the elegance and beauty of the work 


from merely reading a printed prospectus. The illustrations contained in each number will entail a cost in 
drawing and engraving of $2,500 to $3,000 


All communications relating to the work to be addressed to 
ALEXANDER MONTGOMERY, 
PUBLISHER, 


17 Spruce-street, New-York. 


PROFESSOR WHEDON’S 
Ravenswood Classical Boarding School, 


For boys between the ages of eight and eighteen. The year is divided into two terms; 
the one beginning the first of November, and the other the first of May; each preceded 
by a vacation of four weeks. Scholars can be reccived any time in the term, and the 
price will be proportioned to the time. Number limited to twenty. Price $125 per 
term, for tuition, board, washing, and mending. Address the Principal, at Astoria, Le 
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"he second number makes good the promise of the 
first. The foreign periodicals are brought under con- 
tribution, furnishing a large variety of well-selected 
articles; and the intelligence relating to literature, 
art, and the religious movements of the age, is com- 
piled with an appearance of much diligence and care. 
—N. ¥. Evening Post. 

It bids fair to become a favorite with the public 
— Philadelphia Sun. 

It is liberally embellished with wood-cuts. The 
tone of the articles is of a high order, and it appeals 
powerfully to the religious, philosophical, and liter- 
ary tastes of the country, without sectarian tenden- 
; ‘ editor Abel Stevens, a writer of fine 
abilities, and every way competent to preside over a 
first-rate magazine,.wbich this is and promises to 
continue.—Boston Evening Transcript. 


< The is 


The number for September is truly excellent. If 
the future issues are equally excellent, it cannot fail 
to take rank among the best magazines of the day.— 
Northern Ohrtstian Advocate. 

A first-class publication in the magazine line.— 
Livingston (Mt. Morris) Union. 

The September nt 


to its nredece 


ver of this magazine is superior 
It is filled with choice and in 
stru_uve reading matter—just such matter as the 
times require. It is beautifully printed on satin 
paper, contains nearly one hundred pages, and is un- 
questionably the cheapest and best periodical in 
America. It is being extensively circulated in the 
United States and Canada.— Canada Christian Advo- 
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Ir will be the aim of this periodical to combine, with such articles as the popular 
mind usually relishes with most avidity, an elevated literary tone, a critical appre- 
ciation of art, the discussion of great practical questions, and a just recognition of 
religion—religion without dogmatism and without sectarianism. 

Besides an abundant miscellany of Essays, Sketches, Translations, Poetry, &c., 
original and selected, it will comprise departments of Literary News, Art Intelli- 
gence, Book Notices, Religious Information, and General News, prepared thoroughly 
by skillful hands. 

It is embellished with numerous engravings—most of them illustrative of real 
scenes facts. 


or Every number contains ninety-six pages, making two volumes a 


It is the largest 


of 


vi 


the 


ar, of nearly six hundred pages each. monthly of its price in 
United States. 

A liberal discount made to wholesale purchasers. To clergymen and others 
who act as agents, a commission of 20 per cent. will be allowed, or a fifth copy 
of the work for four subscribers. 
in advance. 


Terms 32 a Single numbers, 1834 cents. 
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